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wil)' a( obtaiiiiag a. luiowledgB of the inle11«taHl ramlties/ 
in oriar Xo ibeir proper culLivatian. — How 1Mb kuowLed^ la Id be ac- 
quired. — Fulilily of endeavouring' to cultivate the rsmlliea oul of the 
order prescribod by Nature^— A Bbort onaljaa of die plan Id be pu> 
sued,— Reflections. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Having endeavoured to point out the necessity 
of paying an early and unremitling attention to the 
active powers of the human mind, it now remains 
for me to attempt an examination of the principles 
upon which we ought to proceed in the improve- 
ment of the intetleciual faculties. If we admit, as 
a fundamental principle, that the true end of educa- 
tion is to bring all the powers and faculties of our 
nature to the highest perfection of which they are 
capable; it evidently follows, that an adequate 
knowledge of these powers and faculties is abso- 

toly necessary towards the accompli slime nt of the 
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end we have in yjevt. The diffusion of tliis species 
of knowledge ftfiifhi doubtless correct maoy errors, 
both in theorji'^nd practice ; and did it once be- 
come gen<tfaK among those with whom the 6rst 
years of ;life''are commonly spent, would produce 
conseqiEcqdes of the utmost importance to society. 
But where are wc to search for this desirable in- 
formation ? Must we turn to the voluminous works 
of philosophers, and (here seek for this hidden 
, treasure, amid all the rubbish of conjecture and 
-'.'bypothesis ? Such a task would be, to the general- 
. , ity of our sex, impossible : nor were it possible, 
,' would it probably be attended with much advantage. 
To explore the nature of the human mind is, 
indeed, the proper object of metaphysical inquiry ; 
but few philosophers have been at sufficient pabs 
to discriminate and ascertain the different degrees 
of certainty that attend their discoveries. With all 
that is speculative or conjectural upon this subject 
we have properly no concern ; but happily for us, 
we may derive an adequate knowledge of all that 
is true and certain, by means of reflection and ob- 



"We take it for granted," says the venerable 
Reid, " that, by attentive reflection, a man may gain 
a clear and certain knowledge of the operations of 
his own mind ; a knowledge no less clear and cer- 
tain than that which he has of an external object, 
when it is set before his eyes. Anodier source of 
information upon this subject is a due attention to 
the course of human actions and conduct. The 
actions of men are effects ; their sentiments, their 
passions and their affections, are causes of those 
efiects ; and we may in many cases, form a judg- 
ment of the cause from the effect. Not only the 



actions, but even the opinions, of men, may some- 
tiiaes give light into the frame of the human mind. 
The opinions of men may be considered as ihe ef- 
fects of theii' intellectual powers, as their actions 
are the effects of their active principles. Even the 
prejudices and errors of mankind, when they are 
genera], must have some cause no less genera! ; the 
discovery of which will throw some light upon the 
frame of the human understanding." 

Fortified by such authority, I need not scruple 
to aver, that by reflection upon the operations of 
our own minds, and attentive observation of the con- 
duct and opinions of others, we may attain all the 
information that is absolutely requisite for us upon 
the subject in question ; and that the greatest ad- 
vantage lo he derived from the disquisitions of the 
learned, is the leading our minds to a more at- 
tentive reflection and observation than We might 
otherwise be inclioptl to bestow. " The understand- 
ing," as Mr, Locke beautifully observes, " Like the 
eye, whilst it makes us see and perceive all otlier 
things, takes no notice of itself; and it requires art 
and pains to set it at a distance, and make it its own 
object." This "art and pains" are imphed in se- 
rious reflection ; and to this reflection it is the ob- 
ject of these volumes to call the guardians of the 
rising generation. 

Let it not be imagined, that I mean to engage 
my sex in the nice subtleties of logic or metaphysics. 
It is not for the purpose of exercising their minds 
in useless speculation, that I exhort them to the 
species of inquiry alluded to ; but it is to enable 
them to discharge, with fidelity and honour, the 
momentous duties to ivbich Providence has been 
pleased to call them. 
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Parents are the agents of the Most High in ex- 
tending the blessing of existence. But in giving 
life to a new race of beings is llieir agency at an 
end ? Ought they not still to consider themselves 
as the instruments of the Deity, employed by Him 
to train up a certain portion of his rational offspring 
to a capacity for the enjoyment of that felicity 
which he has prepared for those who love him ? 
In all that we know of his decrees, we behold a 
provision for the gradual improvement, and final 
perfection of the human race. In this beneficent 
plan parents have the privilege of co-operating. 
Glorious privilege ! Wlio that had a sense of its 
importance would sacrifice it at the shrine of vanity, 
or relinquish it at the suggestion of sel6sh indo- 
lence i 

To mothers is entrusted the care of rational be- 
ings in the most important period of their existence j 
the springs of human conduct are in their hands. 
From tliem, must the native passions and affections 
of the heart receive their direction ; by them must 
the germ of intellect he taught to expand ; by them 
must the foundation he laid of all that is great, and 
good, and admirable, in the human cli'aracter. 
These are the important privileges by which our 
sex is honoured ; these are the duties to which it 
is called. Let not assistance towards the due per- 
formance of tiiem be despised, however humble the 
hand that offers it. 

In entering upon the cultivation of the under- 
standing, it is necessary to premise, that I do not 
intend to prescribe any particular course of study, 
or to point out the best methods of instruction in 
■any branch of learning or science. To those 
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therefore, who confine their views solely to the 
acquirement of this or tbat accomplish meat, my 
observations will necessarily appear dull and unin- 
teresting, because totally destitute of rules that may 
facilitate the attainment of their particular object. 

It is observed by an aulhority to which I am al- 
ways proud to refer, that " to instruct youth in tha 
languages and in the sciences is comparatively of 
liltle importance, if we are inattentive to the habits 
they acquire ; and are not careful tn giving to all 
the different faculties, and all their different prin- 
ciples of action, a proper degree of employment. 
Abstracting entirely from the culture of their 
moral powers, how extensive and difficult is the 
business of conducting their intellectual improve- 
ment ! To watch over the associations which 
they form in their tender years ; to give them ear- 
ly habits of mental activity ; to rouse their curi- 
osity, and to direct it to proper objects ; to exer- 
cise their ingenuity and invention j to cultivate in 
their minds a turn for speculation, and at the same 
time preserve their attention alive to the ohjects 
around them ; to awaken their attention to the 
beauties of nature, and to inspire them with a 
relish for intellectual enjoyment ; these form but a 
part of the business of education, and yet the ex- 
ecution even of this part requires an acquaintance 
with the general principles of our nature, which 
seldom falls to the share of those to whom the in- 
struction of youth is commonly entrusted."* 

The sketch lliai is here drawn by a masterly 
hand will better explain to you my notions upon 
the subject of intellectual improvement than the 
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most laboured defioidoQ. StiU 1 must agree with 
Ihe enliglilened auilior ; ibal these particulars form 
but a pan of the business of education : They are 
but a few of Ihe necessary means that must be em- 
ployed in accomplishing our great end. 

To qualify a human being for the true enjoy- 
ment of existence, the highest cutijpation of the 
intellectual powers will not be sufficient, unless 
these powers be properly directed ; this direc- 
tion they must receive from the bias that has been 
given to the desires and aifections of the heart. 
If these desires and affections have been corrupt- 
ed by improper indulgence, or perverted and de- 
praved by means of powerful impressions made 
upon the tender mind, we may give our children 
knowledge, we may give them learning, we may 
give them accomplishments, but we shall never be 
able to teach them to apply these acquirements to 
just or noble purposes. 

To explain and to urge the importance of giv- 
ing such a direction to the active powers of the 
mind, as is agreeable to the precepts of divine 
philosophy, was the particular object of ray first 
Series of Letters. But though my views were 
chiefly directed towards the culture of the heart, 
it was impossible so entirely to separate subjects 
in themselves united, as not to blend my ideas of 
the early cultivation of the mental powers, witli 
what I advanced on the cultivation of the affec- 
tions. The subjects, indeed, ought never to bo 
considered as separate and distinct ; though, from 
our limited powers, it is necessary, in works of this 
nature, to view them in succession. 

That die greatest perfection of which our na- 
ture is suscepuble, consists in tlie capability 
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of exerting, in an eininent degree, not one or t 
of Jie faculties with which Providence has i 
duwed us, bat the whole of these facuttta ; and <^ 1 
having the direction given to this exertion, under \ 
the constant influence of the pious and benevolent I 
affections ; I believe few will be inclined to deny. 
This is the perfection after which we ought incea- 1 
santly to labour ; of this perfection it has pleased' I 
the Deity to give us an example in Him, who, in 
compassion ' ? our infirmities, took not on him the i 
nature of angels, that is to say, gave us not an ex- ^ 
ample of perfection beyond the grasp of our present J 
faculties to conceive, or of our present powers to i 
imitate. 

In the character of our blessed Saviour we be- 
hold the union of the intellectual and moral powers ] 
of a man in tlieir most exalted state of perfection ; 
nor is it doing justice eillier to his example or hts 
precepts, to keep our eye fixed upon one part of | 
the character, while we neglect the other. Hi» 1 
precepts and example are never at variance j while 
he taught the necessity and advantage of improving 
every talent with which Heaven has entrusted us, 
he displayed every faculty of the human mind ex- 
erted in the cause of piety and virtue. To give ' 
our children such a partial and imperfect education, 
as shall render them inclined to bury their talents 
in the earth, is to act directly contrary to the com- 
mands of Him, who gives them with an express 
injunction that they may be occupied. 

As tlie body is composed of a variety of organs, 
of which each is equally necessary to the well- 
being of liie whole ; so the mind is a compound, 
if I may so speak, of a variety of faculties, none 
of which can he defective, without enfeebling or 
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injuring Uie rest. The lungs are not more neces- 
sary to Ihe functions of the heart, than accurate 
conception to sound judgment. The circulation of 
the blood is not more necessary to tlie animal econ- 
omy, than memory is to the mental. But memory 
depends upon attention ; the accuracy of concep- 
tion has the same source ; and if both are not duly 
exercised by means of the perceptions, neiUier will 
attain perfection. 

Where any one of the faculties has obtained a 
manifest ascendancy, the character will be imper- 
fect, unhappy in itself, and useless to society. 
This irregular shoot is sometimes dignified by igno- 
rance with the name of genius ; but genius is not 
the partial vigour of a single faculty. It implies 
the possession of all the powers of the mind in an 
eminent degree. The new combinations which 
genius produces, either in literature or in the arts, 
are the production of vigorous conception and 
sound judgment ; aided by the creative power of 
imagination, and modelled by taste. Where any of 
these appear to be wanting, the inventions of genius 
must be proportionally defective. To suppose 
that genius can exist without them, is absurd. 

The same want of reflection leads into other 
errors, which are frequent causes of disappoint- 
ment. In the present state of refinement, the 
cultivation of taste is an object of much impor- 
tance : in the education of young ladies, it indeed 
often appears to be the only object that is deemed 
worthy of attention. To ascertain the best and 
most certain method of cultivating this faculty will, 
therefore, I doubt not, be considered as a very 
desirable object. If these letters are read with 
attention, 1 hope the discovery will be made, 1 do 
not despair of convincing the moat incredulous, of 



the utter impossibility of cultivating taste without 
the previous cultivation of the leading faculties. 
It is here, however, necessary to premise, that by 
taste, wherever the word occurs, I invariably mean 
that faculty of the mind, whereby we arc enabled 
to perceive, and to feel, whatever is beautiful or 
sublime in Nature or in the arts. It is necessaiy 
to give this definition, because the term is often ap- 
plied to denote predilection ; and tliis applica^on 
of it has given rise to mucli confusion, not only in 
colloquial language, but in the writings of some in- 
genious authors. A predilection for music oc paint- 
ing may be acquired by means of habit and of 
association ; but these are inadequate to tlie pro- 
duction of the emotions of taste, which have their 
origin in other sources. All animals that have nice 
perceptions, are capable of acquiring a predilection 
for certam sounds or colours ; but the emotions of 
taste are pecuhar to the human race, and even in 
man are confined to tlie circle of tlie cuJtii'aled. 

The same faculties which must unite their ope- 
rations, in order to render the mind susceptible of 
the emotions of sublimity or beauty, are equally 
necessary to the imagination. An early and par- 
tial cultivation of this faculty is an evil pregnant 
with so much mischief, that it cannot be too severe- 
ly deprecated. To it we are indebted for those 
thousand extravagances in opinion and in conduct, 
which extort the pity of the wise, and the censures 
of the severe. To it we owe the motley absurdi- 
ties, which, under the name of novels, deprave the 
taste, and corrupt the affections, of the youthful 
heart ; and in the early incitement that is given to 
the imagination, while the powers of conception 
and judgment are suffered to lie dormant, we sea 
tbe reason why such books are read with avidity 
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and delight. A predileclion for the wild and ex- 
iravagant must be tlie ioeviuble consequence of 
introducing trains of thought, made up of unnatural 
combinations, at a period when ihc mind has ob- 
tained few accurate ideas, and the judgment has 
been but little exercised. 

The imagination that is not regulated by judg- 
ment, 13 pernicious in exact proportion to its strength. 
It presents to the mind's eye a false glass, llirough 
which no object is seen in its natural size and just 
proportion. AH is distorted; tliough by the glare 
of false colouring, the deformity escapes detection. 
Thus, by injudicious management, is tliat faculty 
which, under proper regulation, is the ornament 
and blessing of our present stale, converted into a 
source of error and delusion. Thus what was in- 
tended for our happiness is rendered productive of 
misery, and confusion is introduced into llie works 
of God ! 

Nor is the partial cultivation of tJie faculties 
confined to taste and imagination. Upon a strict 
investigation of this important subject, I am afraid 
we should find, that it is no uncommon thing to 
attempt the cultivation of the reasoning faculty, 
without having paid any regard to the culture of 
those by which, in tlie order of nature, it is pre- 
ceded. Have we no abstract reasoncrs who show 
a deficiency in judgment ? No metaphysicians who 
betray the absence of that common sense which 
has sound judgment for its basis f Is it not to the 
neglect of the judging faculty, tliat we must attrib- 
ute the favourable reception which the crude dreams 
of speculative visionaries meet with from tlie 
young ? How should they detect sophistry, whose 
minds have never been exercised on truth ? 



Where the judgment has not been duly culti- 
vated, it is in vain that we endeavour lo lead the 
mind to general reasoning ; on such minds the sci- 
ences, tliat afford the most powerful aid to the fac- 
ulty of abstraction, ai'e lost. Those who know 
what assistance is to be derived from a knowledgB , 
of mathematics in this particular, are apt lo envy i 
such as have been favoured with opportunities of ' 
making this acquirement. But on what numbers 
is this useful branch of science totally thrown away ? 
By how few is it made use of as a means of fur- 
ther improvement ! With the cultivation of judg- 
ment, the means nill ever be rested in as the end. 
The knowledge of various languages opens a rich 
and inexhaustible mine to the cultivated understand- 
ing ; but if judgment does not lend its assistance, 
the ore will never be extracted. White we devote j 
the most precious years of life to the study of lan- 
guages, it is surely proper to take some precautions ! 
against the possibility of so much pains proving 
utterly abortive. Let ii be remembered, that to 
be able lo construe Greek and Latin is one thing, 
and to be inspired with a taste for classical litera- 
ture is another. The first you will perhaps say, is 
sufficient to qualify your sons for the professions to 
which you destine them. But who in any profes- 
sion, ever rose to distinguished eminence without ' 
taste and judgment .'' 

Is a taste for classical literature acknowledged 
to be an accomplishment worthy of a gendeman ? , 
Do not flatter yourself that it will ever he acquired, 
without accuracy of conception, and soundness of 
judgment. Nor will these be sufficient, if pains be 
not at the same time taken, to fix such associaiiona 
as may introduce habits of thinking favourable to 
2* vox.. II. 
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the cultivation of sentiment. How much this b 
attended to at great seminaries, I leave it to parents 
to inquire. Let them reflect on tlie nature of the 
human mind, and consider which of ii^ faculties 
are likely to receive improvement, where hundreds 
of bad and good are promiscuously mingled. Where 
the time of boys is so entirely at their own disposal, 
that of the four-and-twenty hours but two or three 
at the utmost are spent under the master's eye ; of 
the remainder, when we deduct what is employed 
in the important business of purveying, in quarrel- 
ling, and in play, we shall find little left for the pur- 
poses of voluntary improvement. Bui unless much 
previous pains have been bestowed, how can we 
expect that boys completely left to their own dis- 
posal, goaded to idleness and dissipation by example, 
incited by the same means to sensual gratification, 
and destitute of guide or monitor, should volunta- 
rily betake themselves to improvement ? Such in- 
stances are, I believe, sufficiently rare ; and wherever 
they occur, we may be assured that the foundation 
had been laid at home. Where this is wanimg, all 
that can, from the nature of tilings, be acquired at 
school, is merely a verbal knowledge of llie lan- 
guages. The mind will not certainiy at this active 
season remain stationary : it will ho sharpened by 
suspicion ; its sagacity will be caJIcd fordi by selfish- 
ness; and the experience " of fraud, deceit, and 
perfidy will give a premature existence to the feel- 
ings of indignation, jealousy, and revenge. It is 
therefore evident, that where hoys are to be sent to 
great schools, an uncommon degree of previous 
pains is necessary, in order to secure tliem from all 
the fatal consequences of such a plunge, and to 
enable them to reap all the benefit which such 
institutions are calculated to produce. 
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If in analyzing the faculties of the human mind, 
we find that Providence has made a manifest dis- 
tinction betwixt the sexes, by leaving tlie female 
soul destitute of any of the intellectual powers, it 
will become us to submit to the divine decision. 
But if, upon inquiry, we find lliat no such parliahiy 
has been shown by Heaven ; it is incumbent upon 
us to consider, by what right we take upon us to 
despise the gift of God ! When we neglect the 
cultivation of the faculties which he has so gracious- 
ly bestowed, can we flatter ourselves that we act io 
concert with our AJmighty Father ? Let us ex- 
amine the mode of education adopted at our great 
boarding-schools, and say which of the faculties of 
ihe Boul it has a tendency to improve ? Let us re- 
flect on the manner in which education is too often 
conducted at home, and pronounce how faf it is 
calculated to bring to perfection those high intel- 
lectual endowments with wiiich Heaven has entrust- 
ed us? Could it be proved, that the rational 
faculties are indeed useless to the ses ; and that 
the duties to which they are called, as intelligent 
and accountable beings, as daughters, sisters, wives, 
mothers, and members of society, could he equally 
well performed by means of those powers which 
they have in common with tlie brute creation ; then 
might the higher faculties of the soul be neglected 
with impunity. 

To the wretched beings who are destined to be 
shut up in the zenanas of eastern despots, reason 
would he not only an useless hut a cruel gift. 
The accomplishments, however superficial, which 
can help lo amuse tlie listless hours of hopeless 
captivity, ought by tliem to he prized as a resource 
from wretchedness. Considering themselves in no 
higher light than as mere objects of sensual appc- 
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tite, ii is to ihis point that their whole endeavours 
will necessarily be directed. 

Bred only and compleied lo ibe laate 

Of frodul appetcnco — lo ang, lo duiw, 

To drcB, and Inll the longue, and roll tfac eye — 

Yel empty or all good, wherein conuiU 

Woman's donKsiic honour and chief pniM- 



Such education to women so destined, is perfect- 
ly appropriate ; and the sole inconsistency which 
we can detect in the eastern system is in permitting 
their sons, as well as daughters, to pass the most 
important period of youth under the tuition of such 
degraded beings. By them are the seeds of moral 
depravity effectually sown ; and sloUi, and igno- 
rance, and pride, and self-importance, with every 
species of corruption, become the inheritance of 
the children committed to their care. Such are 
the consequences that must necessarily follow, when 
those who are destined to instruct others are them- 
selves destitute of instruction ! 

Where the chief aim in education is directed to 
any other point than the improvement of the intel- 
lectual and moral powers, an artificial character 
will be produced, which, neither guided by reason, 
nor inspired by any noble or generous sentiment, 
will be the mere puppet of opinion, and the crea- 
ture of imitation. But if imitation is made to sup- 
ply the use of reason, is it probable, lliat the early 
associations will be such as to lead the mind to 
choose the brightest patterns of virtue ? Alas ! ex- 
perience has fully proved the contrary. Experi- 
ence shows us daily examples of the fatal conse- 
quences of carrying tlie system of zenana educa- 
tion into practice, in a country where women are 
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called to act an imporlant part on the theatre of si 
ciety. Without inteJIect there can be do principlaj 
and without principle there can be no security foE | 
virtue. 

In order to cultivate the intellectual faculties to. 
advantage, It appears to jne that we ought to ac- 
company nature hi her progress ; and as she grad- 
ually unfolds the powers of the mind, that we 
should devote ourselves to llie improvement of each 
faculty, in the order it is by her presented. 

Assuming this as a principle, I ^lall proceed in ihej 
following letters to examine, in the first place, the' 
faculty of PERCEPTION ; showing the advantagea- ' 
tiiat are to be derived from its assiduous cultivation,, J 
and the very great disadvantages that accrue froiOi j 
its neglect. 

Attention is the neM t-uLject tliat will naturally 
fall under our consideration. 1 shall be al soma 1 
pains to illustrate its importance ; and shall not ) 
scruple to advance upon it arguments which appear | 
convincing to my own mind, tliough they are un- ] 
supported by 'he authority of others. If tliey artt 
founded in truth they will stand the test of investi- 
gation ; if otherwise, I should be sorry to protract 
their fall. 

Conception is the next faculty brought forth by i 
Nature. By conception I mean the ideas which | 
we form of absent objects of sense, or of our past 
sensations. So much depends upon the vigour of J 
this facuhy, that 1 cannot be at too much pains 
inculcate the necessity of its being cultivated with* 
never-ceasing rigilance. I shall, tlierefore, do all 
in my power to urge the careful cultivation of this 
faculty, by an explanation of the important conse- 
quences to which it leads ; and shall give you such 
hints with respect to its improvement, as I hope, 
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may be found of use lo those who are c 
the practical part of education. 

The faculty of judgment is the nest that n 
mand our attention. 1 shall trace its progress froni 
its first dawn in the infant mind lo its maturity ; 
and though conscious that ray abilities are inade- 
quate to the magnitude of my subject, I shall do 
what in me lies to enforce its importance. To the 
neglect of tliis faculty, all ilie folhes, and many of 
the vices, which abound among us, may be fairly 
traced. Where the judgment is sound and unper- 
verted, the unruly desires and affections will not 
revel without control ; but in order to the cultiva- 
tion of sound judgment, it is not only necessary 
that the afibciions be uncorrupted, but that they be 
early engaged on the side of .truth. 

Having dwelt at large un the cultivation of judg- 
ment, we shall then proceed to an examination of 
the faculty of ABSTBACTiOff. This faculty, though 
common to all, and susceptible of great improve- 
ment, is seldom cultivated to any perfection, but by 
the few whose course of studies has led them to 
cherish a turn for speculative inquiry. If general 
reasoning were indeed useful to none but the phi- 
losopher, we should leave the philosopher to enjoy 
it as his peculiar prerogative. But if it can be 
proved to be no less necessary in the conduct of 
life than in the speculations of philosophy, it be- 
comes our business to endeavour to find out the 
means which are best adapted to its improvement. 
These the circumscribed limits of my present plan 
will not permit me to explain at large ; neitlier are 
my abilities equal to such a task : but having prov- 
ed the advantages which result from the cultivation 
of this faculty, the liiois which I shall offer, may be 
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sufficient to direct the mind in search of higher 
guides. 

Subsequent to abstraction I shall place what of- 
fers upon the cultivation of taste and imaqina- 
TiON, because the faculty of abstraction is necessa- 
ry to both. A few bints concerning the necessity 
of cultivating the power of reflection will con- 
clude the series. 

And now, my friend, that I have laid before you 
a complete view of the plan which it is my inten- 
tion to pursue, you will be able in some measure to 
decide upon its propriety. Where I fail in the ex- 
ecution, candour wUl make allowances for the im- 
perfections of one who makes no pretensions to su- 
perior abilities. Placed by Providence in a situa- 
tion undisturbed by the pressure of life's cares, 
though by an experience of its sufferings called to 
serious reflection ; blest with leisure, and early in- 
spired with such a taste for inquiry as gives that 
leisure full employment ; I should have deeme4 
myself highly culpable, if 1 had declined the task 
to which 1 was caJled by friendship, and urged by 
the hope which is dear to every generous mind — 
the hope of being in some degree useful. The ar- 
rogance and ambition of a dictator are alike foreign 
to my heart. But to be an humble instrument in 
rousing my sex from the lethargy of quiescent in- 
dolence, to the exertion of those faculties which the 
bounty of a kind Providence has conferred ; to he 
the means of turning the attention to those objects 
which leads to the progressive improvement of the 
human race, is a species of glory to which, I con- 
fess, I am not indifferent. If in this way 

" To rovet honour be a sin, 

" 1 am the mut oSeuding souj olive." 
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But lest I should be tempted to further egotism, 1 
hasten to assure you Iiow inucli 

I am your's, Stc. 
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PERCEPTION. 



UY DEAR FRIEND, 

There is no subject more carious in its nature, 

or that can possibly be more universally interesting, 

than the manner in which Nature operates in the 

, ^development of the rational faculties of man, 

L The slowness of the progress is apt to excite our 

' impatience ; while, ui fact, it ought to call forth 

our highest admiration. 

A cursory view of what a child acquires in the 
first two years of its life, will convince us, that 
were the faculties to open with a rapidity equal to 
our wishes, the powers of the mind would counter- 
act each other in such a manner as effectually to 
prevent their ever coming to perfection. Happily, 
Nature at that early period presents an insuperable 
har to our- allempts of improving upon her plan. 
We may indeed counteract her wise designs, by re- 
tarding the operation of those faculties which sha 
has then produced, and on the exercise of which 
depends the strength and vigour of the future pow- 
ers ; we may frustrate her plan, but we cannot ac-. 
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celerate it. It is not till five or six years of life 
have elapsed, that we set about this vain attempt, 
then we sometimes do set about it in good earnest, 
and insist upon tlie powers of imagination, judg- 
ment, and reflection, coming at our call, like die 
spirits of Glendower from tlie i-asty deep : — 

AJas ! we trouble nol ourselves to observe whether 
they do or no. li is sufficient that children learn 
to prate by rote upon subjects which require the 
powers of judgment and reflection to comprehend. 
They repeat the ideas of otiiers, and we are satis- 
fied, without taking any account of their own stock. 
An examination into this particular, as jt would 
most probably lead to mortifying disappointment, is 
very carefully avoided. 

It is thus that prodigies are formed ; all of which, 
as far as I have been able to observe, are a species 
of forced plants, tlial upon a slight view appear fair 
and flourishing, but have neither strength nor fla- 

Sooii would the navy of England cease to be our 
pride and boast, if it were built of timber from the 
hot-house. Bui although an attempt to force the 
growtli of the sapling would be detrimental to its 
future strength, pains must be bestowed in remov- 
ing all obstructions thai might check it^ rise ; its 
roots must have room to shoot, or its branches will 
never expand in blooming verdure. A similar at- 
tention to the mind, in the early period of existence, 
appears to me to be essential towards tlie expansion 
of tlie intellectual powers. 

I have already observed, that the faculty of per- 
ception is the first which opens in the human miud. 

3 TOL. II. 
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Tiioiigli perception is a word derived from tlie op- 
eration of bul one of the senses, it is here applied 
to denote the impression made upon the mind by 
all the objects of sense. The meaning of it, as 
thus apphed, must be understood by every one who 
reflects on what he does, when he hears, sees, 
feels, &IC. " Whoever reflects," says Locke, 
" cannot miss it ; and if he does not reflect, all the 
words in the world cannot make him have any no- 
tion of it." 

The word perception is likewise frequently used 
in a figurative sense,* But the least intelligent 
person must perceive the difierence betwixt per- 
ceiving the letters upon this paper, and perceiving 
the truth of a proposition. The perceptions of an 
infant are equal to the one ; conception and judg- 
ment are necessary to the other. 

As the organs of the several senses are the inlets 
of perception, it must be evident, tliat where these, 
especially the important ones of hearing and sight, 
are wanting or imperfect, the impressions made up- 
on the mind will be likewise imperfect. How 
much this imperfection is obviated in some instan- 
ces, by an increased attention to the perceptions ac- 
quired by means of the remaining perfect organs of 
sense, is evident in those who are horn deaf or 
blind. It is not that the organs of sight or hearing 
are improved by use, but that the mind, by a great- 
er degree of attention to the impressions made upon 
it by one of these organs, renders its correspondent 
perceptions so vivid, as, in a great measure, to 
supply the want of that organ which Nature has 
denied. 
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Nor is this all. As tlie knowledge attained by 
our senses is the fouodation of all our intellectual 
improvement, we may observe that the species of 
attention which has been above described, frequeol- 
ly serves to open and improve the faculties in such 
an eminent degree, as to induce a general beHef, 
that those who are born deaf or blind, are persons 
of uncommon endowraems. If a lively attentioo 
to tile impressions received from ihe remaining 
senses can, iii some measure, supply the loss of one 
of the most important organs of perception ; and if 
it further appears, that this extra-attention is condu- 
cive to the improvement of the intellectual facul- 
ties ; my idea of the advantages to be derived 
from an attention to the improvement of the per- 
ceptive faculties from earliest infancy, can neither 
be deemed chimerical nor absurd, 

" They have eyes and see not, ears have they 
and hear not," is an emphatic reproach pronounced 
in the name of the Most High by the lips of an in- 
spired writer. Any person, in lie least conversant 
with the world, may every day have opportunities 
of applying the truth of this description. Without 
an habitual attention to the impressions made upon 
the senses, the perceptions are evanescent ; they 
are at the moment indistinct, and cannot leave any 
trace upon the memory, so as to become objects of 
reflection. Hence arise innumerable mistakes in 
the judgment. To this may be traced many of 
tliose falsehoods, which we are so apt to attribute 
to a wilful departure from Q-ulli. Indeed the evi- 
dence of people, who have never been accustomed 
to make their perceptions objects of attention, can 
never be relied upon ; for without attention there 
can be no memory. Whoever has been accustom- 
ed to make observations upon the lower orders of 
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society, will agree io the justice of this reniark.(ii)* 
Were it, bowever, never applicable to any but tiiose 
of the lower ord»?, it might liere he passed ovvi 
in silence ; but alas ! accurate obsen-ation is ocM 
always the concomitant of rank. The lie of the dsj 
in the upper circles does not always oiiginate ia 
malignity : many are the slanders, many die false- 
hootJs, that originate in thai confusion of ideas, the 
foundation of which is laid in the habit of inaccu- 
rate perception. 

Besides its baleful iofliience on the moral char- 
acter, there is anolher evil ari^g from this habit of 
ioaccuracy, that deserves our most serious altes- 
ttoo. 

Every science which the human mind cao pur- 
sue, every study in which it can engage, demands, 
as a preliminary, an aitention to the objects of per- 
ception. In proportion as this attention has beeo 
rendered habitual lo ilm mind, from the earliest 
stage of life, will the rudiments of science be easy, 
and the prepress delightful. A child who has been 
accustomed to pay attention to its perceptions, has 
received, from the various objects of sense, a fund 
of ideas which arc ready to be brought into use ; 
these by the power of association, assist the mind in 
forming new conceptions. Children, who, either 
through the reprehensible neglect of their parents, 
or from some defect in tlieir original con forma lion, 
have never made this improvement of their percep- 
tive faculties, are, and necessarily must be, slow in 
comprehending any subject. They want, as it 
were, tlie first link of the chain, and have nothing 
whereon to fasten the new ideas with wliicb you 
present them. 
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That thJs apparent dullaess is frequently nottiiD|^ 

more than the total disuse of that faculty of allen-1 
tion, without which, though the five senses be pos- 
sessed in full perfection, there can be no perceptioiij 
is evident from this circumstance, viz. that wh 
such children have their perceptions quickened 
attention, this apparent stupidity gradually cleai 
away, and the intellectual faculties appear oftetfl 
strong and vigorous. If, however, children of thi 
description, whose perceptions are either dull b; 
nature, or blunted through want of eserci 
who have consequently no stock of ideas, havi 
information forced upon them ; it is ten to one, that 
they will conceive such a dislike to learning, as wilt. 
make ihem continue dunces for ever. 

That it is by means of the senses that ideas are 
first acquired, is a fact, which, I apprehend, to be 
now established beyond the reach of controversy. 
It has, for more tlian half a centurj', been generally 
admitted by philosophers ; but the belief of it has, 
as far as I know, induced Utile additional attention 
towards that period of life, when the knowledge 
acquired by the senses first begins to be communi- 
cated to the mind. The reason of this neglect is 
obvious. Memory extends nol to those years of 
childhood when our first ideas were acquired. We 
can recollect the period when knowledge was first 
communicated to us by others, but of our previous' 
conceptions we have no remembrance. We there- 
fore look upon those first years as a sort of blank 
in our existence, and naturally consider them as the 
same with regard to our children. All our pains, 
all our attention with respect to their minds, is 
therefore reserved for that period, when we tliink It 

3* VOL. 11. 
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proper, iliat according to custCMti, they slioiild begin 
to receive iastruciion, 

It is no uncommon thing to see a mother, who 
has never assisted her child in the acquirement of a. 
single idea during infancy, expressing the utmost 
anxiety for its learning to read. As soon as the 
age for tasks arrives, tasks mu£t be given, or the 
child is lost ! Tlius is an invincible aversion to 
learning often inspired ; wliile if the tenth part of the 
pains then bestowed liad been given at a more early 
period, cunosity would have been awakened, and 
the mind would have been prepared for the recep- 
tion of farther instruction. The seed that is to 
bring forth an hundred-fold, must be sown in good, 
and in prepared ground. 

Let us now lake a view of the manner in which 
the infant faculties unfold. It is probable, that as 
soon as a child is capable of fixing its eyes upon an 
object, it acquires some idea of the object it be- 
holds. These must be for a considerable time very 
confused ; the very notion of distance being one 
that is acquired by the mind, and not the natural 
consequence of sight. To a child, or to a grown 
person born blind, but who has by an operation 
been restored to sight, every object appears to 
press upon the eye at an equal distance ;* nor is it 
till experience has taught the contrary, that either 
the child, or the restored person, can be convinced 
of it. This acquired perception is very gradually 

• The lame oiBy be observed in all olher animals. 1 r*meinber being 
once creBilj surprised Bl seeing a juuiig puppy, nhicli 1 had put uppn 
Lhe l^le, doliberalely put ils paw over, and cousequenlly fall with vio- 
l«uce upon ibe floor : Ilhon allribuied Ihis to warn of sense, fiul bd 
••iplanaiion of lhe iheory of vision convinced nie, IhU ilie puppy did nol 

Cxive lhe carpel as a distant object. Were man id gHin the use of 
It^ ai as early a period of his lilb as the lbur-I<>oled aDtmals rto, to 
what innumerable dangers would he be exposed ! In lliis, ad in ail the 
Cjcdinancea of nature^ we sec the wisdom and lhe gooducss of the Great 
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atlained, and probably remains imperfect till the 
child can run about ; nor does it then extend to 
distant objects, few children of five or sis years 
old being capable of making any distinctioQ betwixt 
an object that is only half a mile, from lliose that 
are four or five miles distant. The same may 
observed of people brought up in towns ; many 
habitants of the city of London, in respect to 
perception of the distance of i 
main children during life. 

Ideas of the distance of obje 
tained by esperience ; but the 
dren's experience are in our hai 
of five or six months old fixes its attention ujioa 
any object, it ought to be induced to view it at 
every different degree of distance, lo examine it 
near, and to look at it far off ; and thus, by de* 
grees, ideas of perception will be acquired. By 
some pains taken [o fix these ideas in the minA^ 
during the first two years of life, many fatal acci* 
dents might be prevented. 

From the want of experience, our own notions 
of perpendicular distance, as far as they are ob- 
tained from the eye, are imperfect. No wonder, 
then, that cliildren should be Uable to so many fatal 
mistakes concerning it. When a child's first no- 
tions upon this head are obtained by means of a 
severe fall, it is apt to produce a bad effect upon 
the mind, by inspiring that terror, the consequences 
of which 1 have already explained at large. This 
passion, as I have formerly shown, continues to op- 
erate upon the mind by means of association, long 
after llie cause that first produced it is forgotten. 
I have known people w!io dared not to look down a 
precipice ; nay, some who dared not look from a 
higii window, though perfectly conscious of llieir 
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security. Is it not probable, tliat these false fears 
have originated, either in some strong impression of 
terror, (the circumstances attending which may be 
beyond recollection) or in false notions of perpen- 
dicular distance, given by a foolish nurse, by way 
of keeping her charge from danger ? 

As soon as the sight is perfect, it must behold the 
objects before it. But it ia not till capable of some 
degree of attention, that a child can have what I 
call a perception of the object. This faculty of at- 
tention begins to display itself about the diird or 
fonrth month. In thriving, lively children, it is 
about this period very perceptible. Dehghtful it is 
to observe this dawn of intellect in the httle inno- 
cent. Caught by some lively colour, some gay 
appearance, the eye fixes in eager though short-liv- 
ed examination, commonly ending in a crow of de- 
light. The tone of nature ought then to be 
followed. Let the httle creature be danced and 
tossed aboui, till both you and it are tired. But 
when again its grave looks denote a fixed aitention, 
let nonsense, I beseech you, have a truce. Let the 
eternal hunch of keys be still ; nor endeavour, by 
ill-judged interruption, to break the short reverie ; 
but rather, by submitting, if possible, the object of 
attention to the touch, give two senses an opportu- 
nity of judging instead of one. 

At two months old, a child is evidently capable 
of distinguishing betwixt a white ball, and a black 
or brown one. But its perceptions must have been 
further opened, before it can observe any difference 
betwixt a ball covered with white leather, and one 
of ivory. Every distinction which the mind can 
make, you may reckon a new idea acquired. It is 
in your power to multiply these ideas at a very 
early period. It is hkewise unfortimately in the 
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power of a foolish nurse to retard the natural pro- 
gress of the mifld, by perpetually interrupting its 
attention. A child that is much danced about, and 
much talked to, by a very lively nurse) has many 
more ideas than one that is kept by a sdcnt and in- 
dolent person. A uurse should he able to talk non- 
sense in abundance ; but then she should be able 
to know when to stop.* 

Good temper and activity are such indispensable 
quaUties, that if either be wanting in its nurse, ' 
child runs the risk of being deficient in animd| 
spirits, or of having its temper spoiled by impropet'i 
treatment. Whether what are called animal spiriti, ] 
be the cause or the consequence of a rapid flow 
of ideas, it is nQt-«tr^Eti swit u^CJiHun e ss to inquire ; \ 
it is sufiicient^*^«s hs obsSffe/^^^jv. inseparable i 
Connexion/^';yniereWJ'5flile\'B(iJmal 'spras have re- I 
ceived a fatal chec^jjfs -^f^ '|PR^*^ of inUncy, ths J 
succession of ideas is slow, arid the p«rcep[ions 
languid. J^^HtLh^.cliildren we may<St9fpienl\y ob- 
serve a prem^tme^^iy ii?"tl^^^O*^s of reflec- 
tion ; but seldom7"v5Ty'TBWtiIlirtRies the unnatural 
maturity of this faculty produce any thing great or 
admirable. The laws of nature are immutable j 
nor can we ever expect success, if we reverse her 
wise decrees, 

A misfortune opposite to what has been above 
alluded to, is sometimes 'the consequence of an 
unusual flow of animal spirits in infancy. I mean 
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ihe loss of the capability of attention. This, I be- 
lieve, always proceeds from improper management 
in very early life ; for the most lively infants make 
the most early display of the facully of attenUon, 
and would no doubt continue to exert it on the ob- 
jects of perception, if they were not injudiciously 
diverted from the attempt. 

Tiie more lively tlie flow of ideas, the raoie 
strongly is the mind impelled to increase their 
number. Hence proceeds that curiosity so re- 
markable in children ; an engine more powerful in 
the hands of judicious parents, than the boasted 
fulcrum of the Syracuaan philosopher. To direct 
tliis curiosity into proper channels, ought to be the 
unceasing object of parental care from the dawn of 
intellect till its maturity. In early infancy, it must 
be exclusively directed to tlie acquirement of clear 
and distinct notions of the objects of perception. 

As soon as children acquire the use of speech, 
we may observe their number of ideas to increase 
with astonishing rapidity. As letters, when arrang- 
ed upon paper, become the signs of words, so are 
words tiio signs of ideas ; and as in acquiring the 
knowledge of letters, we must learn to associate the 
idea of the sound of each letter with the written 
character, so in acquiring the use of words, we 
must associate the sound of each word with the 
idea it is meant to express. When we give a due 
degree of consideration to this curious fact, wo 
shall be astonished at the number of words which 
a child of three years old has acquired ! 

Let us see how many powers of the mind are 
necessary to the acquirement of every word wliich 
is the sign of a distinct idea. There must be, in 
the first place, a distinct perception of the object, 
which could never be oblamed but by the exer- 
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tion of the faculty of attention ; secondly, it must 
have been aa object of conception ; thirdly, of 
memory ; fourthly, a considerable degree of judg- 
ment must have been exerted, in discriminating the 
particular sound, expressive of the idea ; and 
fifthly, that sound must have been connected with 
the idea by the laws of association. Before the 
child can have pronounced the words mammaj 
papa, chair, table, fcc. with appropriate meaning, 
all this iiitellectiial process must have been gone 
through. How absurd is it, then, to imagine that 
this period of life is worthy of no attention ! If the 
use of speech be, and to me it appears evident 
that it is, a means of facilitating the acquirement 
of ideas, some pains ought to be bestowed on the 
attainment of distinct articulation. It has been ob- 
served to me by a judicious friend, that children 
are greatly assisted in this process by teaching 
them, as soon as they acquire the use of speech, 
distinctly lo pronounce the letters of tlie alphabet, 
This is seldom thought of, till children are taught 
their letters ; their articulation is consequently sel- 
dom distinct till that period ; and it may be observ- 
ed, that the articulation of those who never learn 
to read, is seldom distinct through life. 

The impressions made upon ilie mind through 
the medium of the sight are, I heheve, the cliief 
source of ideas in the period of infancy. That 
they are not, however, the only source, is obvious 
from the attention which children pay to sound : 
and I am led to believe, that every thing which has 
been said to prove the possibility of improving the 
perceptions of children with regard to objects of 
sight, may likewise be applied to die perceptions 
of sound. As people who are blest with good sight, 
must, when they open tjieir eyes, of necessity see j 
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SO must all who have the organs of lieariag perfect, 
of necessity hear evei-y noise that is made beside 
ihem. But as an object must be surveyed with 
some degree of attention, before it can properly be 
said to be perceived ; so must a sound be listened 
to witli some attention, before its degrees of intona- 
tion can he discriminated. A person who has no 
ear for music, hears the sound of a vioUn as well 
as the most critical connoisseur : the noise made 
upon the instrument is equally loud in the ears of 
botli. To the one, it is a continued and irksome 
noise ; to the other, when touched by a masterly 
hand, it emits sounds expressive of all the senti- 
ments that can be felt by the human breast ; now 
elevating the soul with emotions of subUmiiy, now 
melting it into tenderness. The sense of hearing 
is ill lliese two persons equally acute ; whence, then, 
proceeds this amazing difference in their per- 
ceptions ,'' 

An examination of the faculty of attention may 
perhaps give us some assistance towards the solu- 
tion of this difficulty ; though the fuller explanation 
of it must be reserved for the letter on taste- 
Where the organs of hearing are perfect, I beheve, 
it never happens, that a person who has been early 
accustomed to pay attention to musical notes, is 
found incapable of discriminating betwixt grave and 
acute sounds, or of marking the number of notes 
in a bar, which constitutes what is called lime. 
This is the work of attention. The pleasure de- 
rived from musical composition has another source. 
It is an emotion of taste ; and under tliat head we 
shall examine it. 

Some children appear to have much quicker 
perceptions than others. Wiiere tiiis faculty ap- 
pears weak, great pains ought to be taken to in- 
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\igorate it. Tlie mind ought to be won to ihe e*l 
amination of o^ecls by every engaging art ; i 
should it be sufiered to rest satisfied with suchftij 
slight and superficial survey, as may convey a fall 
impression. It vs by repeated and atl 
ination, rf]ftt children learn to perceive the differeaci 
bctwisti in animate objects which are put In motiom 
and sensitive nature. Without some paitis besIowM 
ed in teaching this distinction, children either learn * 
to attach ideas of animatioa to mechanical n: 
or of insensibility to all hving objects that are ii 
rior to the human size and figure. The first ii 
cause of a thousand footish terrors, and tbe li 
leads to many infant acts of cruelty. I have seen 
a child afraid of tbe wheels of its little chaise, when 
it saw them put in motion ; and known the work of 
a great clock, or the striking of a great bell, excite 
emotions of terror, to an advanced period of life. 
Had the perceptions been in infancy exercised in 
examining tlie nature of objects, tiicse false fears — 
could never have been engaidered. 

On tbe other hand, if a child has not been ac- 
customed to examine living objects, and made- \ 
sensible that every thing which lives has sensatic 
it may amuse itself with torturing the inferior a 
mala, till habits of cruehy are deeply implanted itt'1 
the mind. 

So nicely interwoven are the moral feelings and 
the intellectual faculties of man, tliat it is imposs' 
tie effectually to improve the one, while the otlie* ^ 
is neglected or destroyed. In the cultivation of the j 
perceptive faculties, we lay the foundation for ihi 
-quick discernment, which is equally necessary i 
acquiring just notions of things, and in discovering I 
tbe true path of moral rectitude. By the neglect 1 
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of tiieso faculties we nol only enfeeble the under- 
standing, but lay Uie foundation of tliose false asso- 
ciations, which extend their baleful iiiduence to the 
affections of the heart. 

As it is by means of attention only that the per- 
ceptions can be improved, 1 shall proceed to a more 
minute exarnination of this important faculty in tlie 
following letter. 

Farewell ! 
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passions upon Blteu^an, — lUuBtrstioua by example. 



MS DEAR FRIEND, 

To impress a conviction of the necessity of 
cultivating the faculty of attention, nothing 
more is necessary, than to demonstrate its being 
essential to the operation of every other faculty. 

The senses are the organs of information to the 
mind ; and upon their evidence the learned and 
the vulgar rely with equal confidence. Yet the 
clearness, and, in many instances, the truth of 
their evidence, depends upon the degree of at- 
tendon that has been exerted. Whi 
ertion of attention has been habitually neglected, 
the senses lose their vigour, and the perceptions 
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become languid and confused ;* but where, on 
the contrary, tlie perceptions have been exercised 
by attention, they acquire new strength, and are 
brought to a degree of perfection, which, in so: 
instances, appears quite extraordinary. 

The truth of what is here advanced will appear 1 
beyond all dispute, wlien we consider, that people, 
who from their peculiar avocations, as hunters, 
sailors, &c. are habitually intent upon distant 
objects, become capable of distinctly discern- 
ing objects at such an immense distance, as to- 
tally removes iliem from the sight of such as have 
never been accustomed to make similar obser- 
vations ; while on the other hand, those who 
have from early life been accustomed to exam- 
ine minute objects near the eye, frequently be- 
come purblind. This defect evidently increases 
with the increase of luxury, which draws people 
togellier into cities, where children are brought 
up in ignorance of all the sublime objects of na- 
ture, and have their sense of sight perpetually oc- 
cupied in a narrow sphere. 

I am aware of the objection that maybe here 
started, on account of the formation of the eye ; 
from which, it appears, that short-sightedness 
must be the inevitable consequence of a certain 
degree of convexity. But why is this convexity 
confined to people iu certain situations ? Why 
does ft only appear in those whose pursuits and 
avocations demand minute attention ? To a nat- 



• ll niHy be olmprred, that ihe \ower order of sen'snls Irequenlly nji- 
pcnrdull of hearing : aiid ihai withwil any defect in Ihe orguia of vision, 
Ihey oft™ do noi MO rfie objecls before Ihera ; nor lill mnsiiiPraNH pains 
have bocn lakeo, do ihey perceive minuie differcncea wiili regnnl lo the 
uiie SDd colour ofobjecis, or whether Ihey be atraighl or crookeil, 
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ural defect in the organs of vision, the child of 
ihe peasant is as liable as the child of the prince : 
but seldom shall we meet with a short-sighted 
person, who has been from infancy accustomed 
to the observation of distant objects in tlie coun- 
try. Does not ihis evince the wonder-working 
power of attention ? 

Those who enjoy the blessings of sight and 
hearing, receive through tlie medium of ihese 
senses so much information, that they pay little 
attention to the sense of feeling. But when a per- 
son is deprived of sight, tliis sense becomes so 
necessary towards the acquirement of ideas, thai 
the attention is then turried towards it so effectu- 
ally, as to make it appear to the vulgar hke the 
acquirement of a new sense. The skin of my 
hand is as fine, the nerves are as exquisitely sus- 
ceptible, as any blind person's whatever ; yet on 
feeling tlie sheet of paper on which I write, with 
the utmost attention of which I am how capable, 
I cannot perceive any difference betwixt the part 
that is written, and the remainder of the page ; 
yet this, I know, would have been instantly dis- 
tinguished by a blind lady wiih whom I was for- 
merly acquainted. So exquisite had ihe sense 
or feeling in this lady become, that I have seen 
her thread a fine cambric needle with the utmost 
ease, the aperture of which could scarcely be 
discerned by my eye ; and so acute was her per- 
ception of quantity, liiat in running her hand 
along the front wall of a new apartment, slie in- 
stantly discovered an error in placing the win- , 
dows, which had totally escaped every other per- 
son. From this, and similar circumstances, I am 
persuaded, that by attention the sense of toudi 
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might be made much more useful to us tlian it 
generally is. 

The sense of taste is originally equal in the 
peasant and the voluptuary. In tlie peasant it 
remains through life simple and uncultivated ; 
but in tlie votaries of luxury, it is, perhaps, the 
only perception that is brought to any degree of 
perfection. Of all our senses, this of taste fur- 
nishes tlie mind with the fewest ideas of reflec- 
tion ; tlie cultivation of it is tlierefore least essen- 
tial to the improvement of our intellectual facul- 
ties. Is it not, then, lamentable, to find t!ie at- 
tention in early and in later life, so exclusively 
directed to tiie cultivation of this sense ? The 
person who cannot distinguish the difference of 
colours, must necessarily have indistinct concep- 
tions of particular species of beauty. He who 
cannot extend his observation to distant objects 
must have his stock of ideas proportionally lim- 
ited J but tliough a man should not be able to 
distinguish betwixt llie diiTcrent tastes of par- 
snip and of turtle, the number of his ideas of 
reflection will suffer little diminution. The same 
attention that is bestowed in acquiring this deli- 
cacy of perception with regard to the palate, 
would, in an equal degree, increase the percep- 
tions from all the other organs of sensation. And 
the only reason why the habit of attention is 
more easily acquired in the one instance than in 
the others, is, that attention is in the one case stim- 
ulated by appetite, while, in tlie others, it has no 
such stimulus. 

This naturally leatls us to consider the operation 
of the passions upon the faculty of attention. This 
operation I conceive to be mutual ; the passions 
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rouse attention, and attention increases passion by a 
sort of re-action. 

By uuention the existence of every passion is 
prolonged in au unnatural degree. Wlierever the 
attention is necessarily divided betwixt the object 
of passion and other objects, its force soon dimin- 
ishes. No person, who is under the necessity of 
earning a subsistence, is in any danger of dying 
either of grief or love. 

Where selfishness predominates, we shall find 
the attention perpetually alive to every niinate 
circumstance, that can in any wise affect the ease, 
healtJi, or comfort of tlie person concerned ; while 
that which affects the ease, health, or comfort of 
others, is totally overlooked. Where the atten- 
tion is thus exclusively turned to self, it never 
fails to create a susceptibility of feeling, which 
deceives the mind into an opinion of its own ex- 
quisite sensibility. But what is the sensihill^, 
that is not under the influence of benevolence? 
Let those who pique themselves upon the pos- 
session of this amiable quality, try it by the test I 
have given. Let tliem observe, if their attention 
is as much alive to whatever can effect the feel- 
ings of others, as to whatever even remotely con- 
cerns themselves. Let them estimate their feel- 
ings by the manner in wliich they feel for the trou- 
ble and uneasiness they create to those around 
them. If attention be turned to lessen this trou- 
ble, and to alleviate this uneasiness, with as much 
ardour as it is engaged in lessening and alleviating 
what comes home to self, ii will produce that 
legitimate sensibility, which is bom of benevo- 
lence. But where self is the great, the only ob- 
ject of attention, sensibiUty and selfishness may be 
considered as synonymous. 



By the anenlion nhich a delicate stale of health 
demands, a dispositioD to sellishDess is frequently 
produced : another proof in favour of my argu- 
ment, as it shows the power which attentioD has 
over the affections of the heart. When directed 
towards others by pity, love, gratitude, or any of 
the sympathetic emotions, it increases the disposi- 
tion to benevolence. When exclusively devoted 
to the study of selfish gratification, it augments the 
spirit of selfishness. Hence the necessity of teach- 
ing children to pay attention to others. 

I have, in the former volume, given some in- 
stances of tlie operation of selfishness in those 
who are the slaves of terror. Let us now observe 
the power of this passion in quickening the faculty 
of attention. 

The strongest facts brought forward by the 
advocates of natural antipathy all go to prove, that 
persons under the influence of such antipathies 
have a sort of instinctive knowledge of the pres- 
ence of the objects of their aversion. As for in- 
stance ; a person who has a natural antipathy to a 
cat, will immediately discover when one is in the 
room, even though it should be effectually hid 
from his sight. The same species of sagacity I 
once saw in a lady, who had an antipathy to dead 
birds. Soon after entering the parlour of a friend's 
house, where she went on a morning- visit, she 
grew sick, and instantly declared that there must 
be a dead bird in die room. The bird-cage was 
immediately examined, and poor Dicky found 
dead at the bottom of the cage ! I at that time 
became a convert to the doctrine of antipathies, and 
should probably have remained so ever after, had 
I not been led to reflect on the power of attention 
in tlie seeming improvement of the faculties. 
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On considerJQg this subject, it appeared to me, 
thai if the sense of feeling can, by the power of 
habitual attention, convey those nice perceptions 
of the surfaces of body, which, to people who 
have not thus exercised tlieir attention, appear 
astonishing and incomprehensible ; why might not 
attention (stimulated, as it must be in these instan- 
ces, by the impulse of aversion) produce a like 
lively perception of smell ? That a person who 
has had his attention frequently ilius directed, may 
be able to perceive a certain effluvia which escapes 
the observation of others, is no more extraordinary, 
than that a blind person should be able to distin- 
guish colours by the touch. 

I am too well aware of the taste for the won- 
derful that prevails on vulgar minds, to expect 
any of that description to enter into this mode of 
reasoning. To minds of a higher order, there- 
fore, do I now address myself ; and sincerely hope 
I shall one day have the pleasure of seeing the 
subject entered upon and pursued by lliose who 
are equal to the investigation. To men of science 
who are intimately acquainted widi the human 
frame, the subject must be particularly interest- 
ing, (c)* It is they only who can determine, 
how far this power of attention may explain the 
apparent effects produced by charms, and all the 
long etcetera of fooleries, which have in every age 
abused the credulity of mankind. Should it ap- 
pear tliat die wonderful cures effected by animal 
magnetism, tractors, and such like inefficient 
causes, may really be explained by the phenom- 
ena of attention, it will tend to raise the impor- 
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iance of our present subject. And I confess, I am 
the more sanguine on this point, upon consider- 
ing that the efficacy of all these wonder-working 
charms seems entirely to depend on tlie attention ■ 
of the public ; and tliat, like the hysteric fits of 
fine ladies, they cease to operate the moment they 
cease to be observed. 

Attention is not only necessary to the improve- 
ment of our perceptive, but is essential to the 
operation of all our intellectual faculties. How- 
much memory depends upon it, is known to all.' 
By habitual exercise its operation becomes so quick,^ 
as to require, in some instances, no inconsiderable 
degree of reflection, to make us sensible of its 
having actually been exerted, 

Dr. Stewart, with that enlightened penetration' 
which characterizes all his observations, haS' 

tracpfl thp operation of attpntion in snrnp of thoSB' ! 

actions, which philosophers had formerly con- 
sidered as mechanical. He has, I think, satis- 
factorily proved, iliat the most rapid performer in 
music must necessarily pay attention to every note 
he plays, though his attention is so evanescent as 
to leave no consciousness of its exertion.* I can- 
not pretend to improve upon his illustrations : but. 
I may be permitted to give an example more 
familiar to my own sex, than those which he has 
adduced. 

You I know can knit : and can do it so well 
that you may have forgot the process of learning' 
it. Take then one of your children, who knows 
notliing of the matter, and in leaching her, yoa 
will observe the difficulty of the operation. The 

* See Elemenls of Ihe Pbilosopli; a{ ^ Human Miiul. 
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position of the needles must first be attended 
to ; thea the thread must be twisted round the 
proper fioger ; then tJie stitch must be lifted by 
the needle ; then the fore-finger of the righi-band 
must cast the thread round tlie needle, which 
must then be returned through the stitch ; and 
finally, the stitch musl be gently dropped by the 
needle in the left-hand, without injury to the 
rest. Every one of iliese operations requires a 
separate and fixed attemion : and yet by habit 
they come to be performed so rapidly, that we 
appear to give then^ no thought. By habit I can 
perform all these opera lions while reading a 
book that seems to require my whole undivided 
atterflion. According to the opinion of the justly 
celebrated Hartley, my mind has now no concern 
in this process. He would say, that the motions 

of my fingers " cling to one another in ihp way nf 

association, the acts of vohtion (or will) growing 
less and less express all the time, till at last they 
become evanescent and imperceptible." But that 
the attention is^still, however imperceptibly, en- 
gaged, is evident from this, that the moment I 
drop a stitch, it is taken notice of; and that, how- 
ever deeply engaged in my studies, I do not for- 
get to turn the stitch that marks ilie seam at every 
second round, 

Should any grave philosopher deign to look 
into these pages, I will permit him to smile at 
this simple illustration, which he may, if he 
pleases, call, argumentum ad feminam ; but if it 
aid my design of exhibiting the power of atten- 
tion, as essential in every voluntary operation of 
mind or body, it will fully answer die purpose for 
wliich I intended it. 
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The great object of this imperfect, though per- 
haps loo tedious, examination of the faculty of 
attention, is to impress a conviction of the ne- 
cessity of its early and assiduous cultivation. 
In this we are happily assisted by that curiosity, 
which even in the dawn of intellect is obvious 
in the infant mind. When this curiosity calls 
forth attention, let us not counteract the wise 
designs of Nature ; let us rather be assisting in 
bringing to perfection the plan which she has in 
a manner sketched. In the examination of sen- 
sible objects, let all tJie senses be duly exercised, 
that the indistinct ideas received tlirough the medi- 
um of one of the senses, may be fully cleared and 
explained by tlie others. 

Here is a ball of white cotton, there is one 
covered with white leather, and there another of 
ivory ; not only sight, but feeling and hearing, 
must be exercised, before a child can discriminate 
the properties that constitute their essential differen- 
ces. In doing this, how many powers of the mind 
must be employed, in all of which attention is 
implied as an essential ? 

As the sphere of obsen'ation enlarges, the 
objects of attention multiply on every side ; upon 
these tlie judgment now begins to be frequently 
exercised, and tlie rudiments of invention appear. 
The most effectual aid which we can give to the 
progress of these powers, is to provide for their 
proper exercise. The child who is for ever 
cooped up in a nursery, and who has no other 
objects whereon to exercise its curiosity and 
attenUon save a few pretty painted toys, will soon 
have its curiosity checked, and its power of at- 
tention weakened. In these circumstances, nei- 
ther judgment nor invention can be expected to 
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display themselves at an early period. They 
are both constantly anticipated by the provident 
care of the attendants, in whom ii would be a 
breach of dnty to let little master have the trou- 
ble of acting or lliioking in any instance for 
himself- 

Nor where the circumstances of parents hap- 
pily forbid the attendance of a train of merce- 
nary mind-perveriers, are tlie children always 
permitted to reap the advantage of their situa- 
tion. Too often have I beheld tlie budding in- 
tellect as effectually nipped by the injudicious 
anticipations of an indulgent motlier, as it could 
have been by the most foolish nursery-maid. 
Children who are accustomed to this species of 
constant superinten dance and prevention, have no 
inducement to the acquirement of those habits of 
attention, which I consider as llie basis of all intel- 
lectual improvement. 

" Tou can't open Hi at pretty box, love; come 
to me, and I will do it for you. See ! what nice 
comfits there are in it !" The box is opened, 
the comfits are eaten, and mamma again screws 
on the hd. Pleased with the novelty, little mas- 
ter again desires to have it opened, and again 
she complies wiili his request. The request, or 
rather command, is again repeated, and complied 
with ; till mamma grows tired, and ihen she de- 
clares that the naughty box will not open any 
more ! The ill-humour which succeeds, is stifled 
by more comfits from her pocket, or the poor 
child is coaxed to resume the string by which the 
painted horse is dragged round the room. AU 
this I have seen, and similar occurrences may be 
now in your recollection. Let us see how the 
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same circumstance is managed by a judicious 
mother. 

" Here is a prett}' box, mamma ; but it won't 
open, all lliat I can do." 

" That box, my dear won't open by force ; the 
lid is screwed on, and it must be turned in such a 
manner as to take out the screw. Observe. 
There ! it is opened ! now see how the part that 
fixes, is cut in the manner of a screw." 

" O ! yes, now I understand it ; for I remember 
what papa told me one day about the cork-screw, 
when I was looking at it : but 1 thought there was 
no use of screws but to draw corks." 

" All screws are made upon the same plan, or 
principle, as it is called ; will you remember tliat 
word ?" 

" Yes, mamma ; but what else is there besides 
cork-screws and screw-lids for comfit boxes !" 

" Many things, my love, are made upon the same 
principle. A piece of furniture that is just by you, 
13 made upon the principle of the screw ; and if 
you will find it out, 1 will give you a kiss." 

" I see ! I see ! it is the stool on which my sis- 
ter sits at the piano-forte. It turns and rises just 
like the lid of this box." 

This scene I have likewise witnessed. Does it 
require any argument to prove which of these chil- 
dren would be most likely to pay attention to the 
objects of perception f Can we be at any loss to 
determine, which would be best prepared for re- 
ceiving instruction at tliat period when, in the minds 
of unthinking people, instruction commences i* 

As my portraits are all drawn from real life, I 
ehall, if you please, take a view of two families 
brought up on the opposite principles I have here 
5 VOL. II. 



stated. The parents of each family were equally 
fond of tlieir offspring. The children were equally 
promising ; and, had the management of their early 
years been equally judicious, I have every reason 
to believe, that the intellectual endowments of llie 
children of each family would have been much 
upon a par. 

Mrs. X. was a domestic character, was much at 
home, and always with her children. Unfortunate- 
ly for them, she had conceived the idea that educa- 
tion was to be the work of their teachers, and thai 
till they learned to read, they could learn nothing. 
To keep them out of harm's way, to amuse, to 
feed, and to dress them, she considered as duties ; 
and piqued herself on giving up society in order to 
devote herself to their performance. For their 
amusement she spared no expense in the purchase 
of toys, her sitting-room was filled with the painted 
fragments of broken chariots and disabled horses. 
Fresh toys supphed the place of those that were 
demolished, and one bi the active powers of the 
mind was thus brought forth in the love of novelty. 
This short-Uved passion was succeeded by satiety, 
and satiety by disgust. If ever curiosity appeared, 
it was immediately respressed by those foolish an- 
swers to every inquiry that are thought so proper 
for children. 

At length the appointed period for learning to 
read arrives. Induced by the pretty book, by nov- 
elty, and the reward of sugar-plums, the child gets 
acquainted with its letters. Novelty then ceases to 
operate ; the pretty book has lost its charms, and 
sugar-plums are no rarity. No matter ; the lessons 
must go on in regular course. The poor child, 
who never from the hour of its birth has had its at- 
tention exercised upon any object whatever, must 
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now attend. Without any distinct idea upon any 
subject, without any hnk in the chain of association, 
it must now learn to repeat words that are set down 
for it. It has no curiosity to be gratified ; nor, in- 
deed, is curiosity endeavoured to be excited. But 
as all little masters and misses of such an age learn 
to read, it loo must learn at all events. What is 
the natural consequence ? The child acquires an 
insuperable aversion to reading, which long operates 
as a bar to every improvement. That this really 
happens, I can aver from actual experience ; hav- 
ing known a child exactly thus brought up, who, at 
nine years of age would grow pale at the sight of a 
book, and at the proposal of reading would, by the 
fallen countenance and dejected eye, plainly evince 
the most deep-felt aversion. 

In proportion to the vivacity or dulness of the 
power of concepiiou, this aversion will be tiie more 
or less unconquerable. Where conception is lan- 
guid, it will probably remain fixed for hfe ; and the 
only reading that people of this description will ever 
take to, is works of fancy. In those the languid 
imagination is aided, indolence is gratified, and the 
mind that is incapable of combining images for 
itself, enjoys a sort of childish pleasure in survey- 
ing those liiat are held up to it by others. 

Let us now turn to Mrs. Z. the mother who 
taught her son the properties of one of tlie princi- 
ples of mechanics, in unscrewmg his toy. In this 
little incident, an example has been already given of 
the raetliod she took to call the attention of her 
children to an accurate examination of every ob- 
ject that came ivithin the sphere of their observa- 
tion. Every field flower which they gathered in 
their walks, every pebble which they picked up in 
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now attend. Without any distinct idea upoa any 
subject, without any link in the ciiain of association, 
it must now learu to repeat words that are set down 
for it. It has no curiosity to be gratified ; nor, in- 
deed, is curiosity endeavoured to be excited. But 
as all little toasters and misses of such an age learn 
to read, it too must learn at all events. What is 
the natural consequence ? The child acquires an 
insuperable aversion to reading, which long operates 
as a bar to every improvement. That this really 
happens, I can aver from actual experience j hav- 
ing known a child exactly thus brought up, who, at 
nine years of age would grow pale at the sight of a 
book, and at the proposal of reading would, by the 
fallen countenance and dejected eye, plainly evince 
the most deep-felt aversion. 

In proportion to the vivacity or dulness of the 
power of conception, tills aversion will be the more 
or less unconqnerahle. Where conception is lan- 
guid, it will probably remain fixed for hfe ; and the 
only reading that people of this description will ever 
take to, is works of fancy. In those tlie languid 
imagination is aided, indolence is gratified, and the 
mind tliat is incapable of combbing Images for 
Itself, enjoys a sort of childish pleasure in survey- 
ing those that are held up to It by others. 

Let us now turn to Mrs. Z. the mother who 
taught her son the properties of one of the princi- 
ples of mechanics, In unscrewing his toy. In this 
little incident, an example has been already given of 
the method she took to call the attention of her 
children to an accurate examination of every ob- 
ject that came within the sphere of their observa- 
tion. Every field flower which they gathered in 
their walks, every pebble which they picked up in 
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UlUe lo iis strength ; wliereas the mind — the immor- 
tal, the impevis liable part — is liappily 30 formed, as 
to be susceptible of progressive improvemeDt 
through the ages of eternity. The wisdom, the 
knowledge of every generation is an accumulated 
treasure that descends to its posterity. We in this 
age are born to a rich inheritance ; let us not, like 
prodigals, squander it upon unprofitable trifles ; lei 
us rather put it out to interest, diat the capital of the 
succeeding age may be increased. The surest 
method of effecting the increase of this intellectual 
stock, is to lay a foundation for tlie improvement of 
the mental powers, by an attention to their cultiva- 
-tion from tlie earliest period of their existence. 
For this purpose we must observe, (and the obser- 
vation cannot be too often urged) tlial the appear- 
ance of the different faculties of the mind is not 
simultaneous, but progressive. We too frequently 
expect every thing from reason ; but if the prepar- 
atory faculties are neglected, reason will never ripen 
to maturity. It is they which must afford the ma- 
terials on which reason is to operate. Nature has 
afforded a space for their exercise ; she has given 
time for their attaining some degree of vigour, be- 
fore reason is brought forth. It Is in not attending 
to lier wise regulations, that all our errors in educa* 
tion originate. Let us study her laws, and in them 
admire the blessed provision which die divine 
source of all perfection has made for the happiness 
and improvement of His rational offspring ! 

Before I take leave of this important branch of 
our subject, I wish to propose to your consideration 
a few observations upon the nature of those tratqs 
of thought, which, from tlie first glimmerings of 
sense to the latest period of existence, flow through 
the mind in a never-ceasing current. Every article 
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that composes tbis perennial stream, has been an ob- 
ject of previous attention ; and from its prevaihng 
materials, every person may, upon self-examination, 
learn to what class of objects the attention has been 
chiefly directed. Joy and grief, complacency and 
resentment, each introduce trains of ideas of cor- 
respondent complexion. While the mind is agitat- 
ed by any of tiiese emotions, tJie attention cannot 
be turned to indifferent objects without a violent 
effort ; and if these emotions are frequently intro- 
duced in early life, we need not expect that the 
effort ever will be made. Hence the importance 
of preserving the tender mind from the dominion 
of passion ; hence the necessity of exerting our 
utmost endeavours to conquer in infancy those 
unruly desires arising from the gratification of self- 
will, which give a direction to attention unfavour- 
able to the culture of all the mental faculties. 

If tlie trains of thought, which in our waking 
hours incessantly flow through the mind, depend 
upon the nature of tlie objects to which we chiefly 
direct our attention, it appears of the utmost con- 
sequence to our success in education, to turn the 
attention to such objects as may introduce trains of 
thought unconnected with any violent emotion. 
This is the great advantage of the pursuit of sci- 
ence. When it fortunately happens, that the atten- 
tion is thus directed in early life, the unruly passions 
will not gain a premature admission Into the youth- 
ful bosom. Many a rural nymph might have been 
saved from heartfelt misery by such a knowledge 
of botany or mineralogy as would completely have 
occupied her leisure hours in retirement ; wiiile 
from llie mere want of objects to engage her atten- 
tion, the Damon or the Corydon that first presents 
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himself, seldom fails to become fatal to the va- 
cant mind. 

Where ihe attention has been early engaged in 
fiction, it will not, without great difScully, be lurned 
to realities. The cause is obvious, it is the busi- 
ness of fiction lo exchc emotion ; the mind delights 
in this excitement ; and where it is frequently pro- 
duced, whatever is destitute of it will appear insipid. 
If, then, we would have the attention engaged in 
file service of the intellectual faculties, and the 
faculties employed in the search of truth, we must 
carefully abstain from introducing emotions unfa- 
vourable to our design. From the direction which 
is given to the power of attention, the trains of 
thought will derive their colouring ; and tlie char- 
acter Will ultimately partake of their complexion. 

On the ti'uth of what has been here advanced, 
every person who reflects on the operations of hia 
own mind, is competent to decide. No one who 
has been accustomed to tliis reflection, can be 
insensible of the power which tlie attention has 
over tile mind, in introducing trains of ideas corres- 
ponding to the objects upon which it has been en- 
gaged. The more philosophical the mind, the 
closer the chain of association by which tliese trains 
of thought are linked togetlier : but the lively and 
the serious, the philosophical and the unthinking, 
are alike hable to receive impressions from the 
present objects of employment. He to whom this 
secret of the human heart was open ; He who 
formed the mind, and intimately knew its various 
propensities ; foresaw the consequence of permit- 
ting the chain of ideas, naturally introduced by 
the business, the pleasures, and the pursuits of life, 
to remain unbroken. He foresaw, that by this 
means the heart must soon be alienated from its 



Maker. His wisdom provided the remedy. " jRe- 
member the seventh day to keep it holy," was ooe 
of the first injunctions given to the human race : 
and a little reflection will convince us, how admira- 
bly this decree was suited to that law of our nature, 
which I have above endeavoured to explain. 

If our present occupation necessarily engage^ 
our attention, and our attention introduces trains o^ 
ideas allied to its objecl, it necessarily follows, tliat, J 
in order to recall the attention to a contemplation 
of whatever is remote from the general objects of 
pursuit, a total change of employment is tlie most 
effectual means that could possibly be devised. 
With tlie rest that by the Divine appointment took 
place on the seventh day, the ideas of infinite wis- 
dom, power, and goodness, manifested in the crea- 
tion of the world, were inevitably associated. A 
sense of the Divine presence was thus kept alive in 
the mind of man ; and as long as this salutary in- 
stitution was duly observed, the trains of thought 
which it excited, failed not to produce obedience 
to the Divine commands. To this iruth the history 
of the Old Testament gives ample evidence. We 
there see, that at whatever period the observation 
of the sabbath fell into disuse, the knowledge of 
the one true God, and obedience to his moral laws, 
were equally forgotten. Nor where it was observed 
most punctually, was the observance of any use, 
when the associations, that were at first connected 
with it, were changed into a gloomy and ilhberal 
superstition. Such was the case at the time of our 
Saviour's appearance ; but far from being abrogated 
by him, " who came not to destroy the law, but to 
fulfil," this institution, founded on the nature of the 
liuman mind, and coeval with its creation, must 
continue obligatory till the nature of the human 
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miad is changed. From the period of 
Saviour's death, it presents associations still \ 
interesting to (he heart than the ideas of creating 
power. It is to us a perpetual memorial of an en- 
trance into a stale of eternal happiness ; a return- 
ing festival of gratitude and joy ! 

Addressing myself to professed Christians, I 
should not have tliought it necessary to say so iDuch 
upon tills subject, if I had not observed the errone- 
ous ideas concerning it, which now prevail. What 
harm is there in doing this ? what sin is there in 
that ? is the common answer to every objecdon 
against pursuing the pleasures or the business of 
life on Sunday. From the scope of my argument it 
will appear, that the harm and the sin arises from 
perpetuating trains of thought, foreign to all that is 
of real importance to our eternal welfare. Such a 
total change of employment on every seventh day, 
as will serve to break these associations which tie 
our hearts to tlje world, and to introduce trains of 
thought favourable to devotional sentiment, to self- 
examination, to huraihty, and benevolence, cannot 
be deemed a matter of small importance ; and most 
eahiestly would I recommend it to parents to accus- 
tom their children from infancy to this change. 
The change of employment ought, indeed, to be so 
managed as to produce delight ; which it will never 
do, if Sunday be made a day of wearisome idleness, 
or of gloomy resuaiiit. Let it be a day of love; 
of cheerfulness, of familiar intercourse with your 
children. Let their little hearts he led to rejoice 
in Him who made them. Turn dieir attention to 
observe His goodness in the works of creation and 
providence. Make them sensible of the benignity 
which decreed a day of rest to those inferior ani- 
mals, which are so useful to man : and by everjr 



means in your power, endeavour to introduce upon 
the day set apart for llie service of God, those 
trains of thought which are connected with the 
emotions of dehght and gratitude. 

It has been already observed, liow far our asso- 
ciations are influenced by time and place. By this 
law of the human mind the advantages attending 
public worship will be suffiriently explained. 
Every prayer to God for divine grace to assist us 
in conquering tlie evil dispositions to which we are, 
alas ! loo prone, introduces associations favourable 
to virtue : and if any particular hour of the day is 
habitually thus empjoyed, the return of that hour 
will introduce these associations to the mind. 
Hence the advantages of devoting the morning to 
rehgious exercises. The train of thoughts intro- 
duced by these is the best prcsei-vative against 
temptation. 

I leave you to pursue the subject in your own 
reflections ; and be assured, that it is worthy of far 
more serious investigation than has now been be- 
stowed upon it by your friend. 

Adieu. 




You express your appreliension my dear friend, 
that the investigation upon whicli I iiave entered, 
will appear too dry and uninteresting to the gener- 
ality of female readers. 1 cannot, I confess, think 
so meanly of my sex. 1 cannot tliink, that any, 
who have the least pretensions to rationality, can be 
destitute of curiosity respecting those various pow- 
ers of the mind which they are conscious of exer- 
cising. I cannot think, that such of them as are 
honoured with the character of mothers, can be 
indifferent upon a subject, their accurate knowledge 
of wliicli may produce consequetices of such im- 
portance to their offspring. Those, indeed, who 
are destitute of all feelings towards their children, 
except those of vanity and ambition ; iliose whose 
affection is but a sort of extended self-love ; may 
turn from an analysis of the intellectual and moral 
powers with disgust, for to them the study wotdd 
be of no avail. Let fashion be their guide, and 
prejudice their teacher ; but let it not be expected, 
thatilie children of such should attain excellence. 
No, not even in those accomplishments, to the ac- 
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quirement of which the best years of life are ex- 
clusively devoted. 

The mother, who finds it diiEcult to enter into 
subjects that require reflection, has in the conscious- 
ness of the disadvantage under which slie lahours, 
a powerful incitement to guard against a similar ob- 
stacle to improvement in the minds of her children. 
Sensible, as she must be, that this inabihiy arises 
from a neglect of the early cultivation of her own 
faculties, she will be doubly assiduous in acquirinn 
such illumination as may direct her to the proper 
pad) of instruction for her infant charge. In a 
book on education she will not seek for mere amuse- 
ment; nor ivill she cast it aside, because it contains 
principles which require some degree of reflection 
to understand. She will go over these principles 
with attention ; examine and re-examine them ; 
comparing tliem all the wliile with her own con- 
sciousness, and her own observation ; neither per- 
mitting herself to condemn, nor to approve, upon a 
cursory glance. Those who read from such motives, 
and with such views, will, I hope, find enough in 
these letters to engage their attention ; while, fully 
sensible of the impossibiUty of blending much of 
the figures of fancy willi such subjects, they will 
pardon the writer for addressing the judgment 
rather than. the imaginatbn. 

You, my dear friend, mid those who like you 
have a serious interest in the objects of our pre- 
sent inveBtigation, will now go along with me in 
exammin^ the faculty of conception ; a faculty 
which attention to the objects of perception nat- 
urally unfolds, and which attention alone cao 
bring to maturity. 

6 VOL. 11. 
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Conception not only presents to the mind dis- 
tinct notions of ihe absent objects of perception, 
but likewise possesses the power of combining those 
ideas, so as to give us distinct notions of objects 
we have never seen. 

The ball (or clue) of white cotton that is now 
before me on the tnble, to me is an object of 
perception. You, perhaps, have no such object in 
view ; but no sooner do 1 mention ii, than you 
have a conception of its appearance. Neither of 
us, perhaps, ever saw a ball of gold thread' of 
equal size ; but both of us can conceive of it ; and 
could conceive it, had we never seen such a thing 
as gold thread in our lives. By our perceptions 
we have obtained an idea of gold ; by these, like- 
wise, we have learned ihe nature of ductility and 
tenacity. We are told, that gold is sulhcienlly 
ductile and tenacious to be drawn out into the 
finest threads; and this we can conceive, al- 
though we never saw it done. Of ductility and 
tenacity we may have a just notion from expe- 
rience, though we may be unacquainted with the 
terms by which these properties are expressed ; 
hut if we have no such notion, it is not an ac- 
quaintance with the terms that will lead us to a 
conception of the possibility of converting a piece 
of hard and heavy metal into flexible wire or 
thread. 

Hence appears the importance of acquiring 
habits of accurate perception ; since upon tlie dis- 
tinctness of our perceptions, the clearness of our 
conceptions evidently depends. Attention is 
equally indispensable to both faculries. From 
an habhual want of attention in examining the 
objects of our external senses, arise erroneous 
roncejiiions ; hence false associations are formed. 
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lending to mislead tfie judgment and pervert tJie 
reason. 

That mind whicii can most justly and accurately i 
reflect the images of its former perceptions, 
best prepared for the exercise of all its higher 
faculties. 

What I have here said of conception, you will 
perhaps think is, in some respects, equally appli- 
cable to memory. You will, however, please to 
observe, tbat there is this difference betwixt 
them : memory is employed upon the past, while 
conception includes no idea of time whatever. 
Without memory there could neither be concep- 
tion nor judgment. It is, therefore, a faculty 
which certainly demands the most assiduous cul- 
tivation ; but as the cultivation of it seems to be 
almost tlie sole object of modern education ; and 
as rules for its improvement are to be met with 
in every treatise on education, I shall only touch 
upon it incidentally. 

It appears to me, that much of what Mr. Ijocke 
says of discerning, is strictly applicable to con- 
ception. "Ilia not enough," says he, " to have 
a confused perception of sometliing in general ; 
unless the mind has a distinct perception of ob- 
jects and their quaUties, it would be capable of 
very little knowledge. On this faculty of dis- 
tinguishing one thing from another, depends the 
evidence and certainty of several even very general 
propositions which have passed for innate truths." 
Again ; " how much the imperfection of accurately 
discriminating ideas one from another lies either in 
the dulness or fauhs of the organs of sense, or 
want of acuteness, exercise, or attention, in the 
understanding, or hastiness and precipitancy natural 
to some tempers, I will not here examine ; it suf- 



(ices to take notice, that tliis is one of the opera- 
lions that the mind may reflect on, and observe in 
itself. It is of that consequence to its other know- 
ledge, that so far as this faculty U in iUelf dull, 
or not rightly made use of, for tlie distinguish- 
ing one tiling from another, so far are our notiona 
confused, and our reason and judgment disturbed 
or misled." 

All the foregoing passage applies, I think, to 
the conceptions. The faculty may be in itself 
eitlier dull and languid ; or from habitual inatten- 
tion to the objects of perception, upon which it first 
begins to operate, it may be inaccurate and con- 
fused. In the memory of persons whose concep- 
tions are, from any of the above-mentioned causes, 
languid, and indistinct, every thing seems to be 
stored in confusion. 

Where there is no accuracy of conception, 
the power of retention is of very little use. We 
clearly see instances of people who remember 
things as if it were by halves, and in their repe- 
tition of the observations or of the occurrences 
that have been related by others, they go on 
floundering from error to error, and without any 
intention to deceive, are perpetually guilty of the 
most flagrant misrepresentation. Hence arise many, 
if not all, of those petty strifes, jealousies, and re- 
sentments, which are most inimical to the happiness 
of social life. 

As without just and accurate conceptions the 
irue meaning of an author can never be discover- 
ed ; to persons who labour under this confusion 
of ideas, reading, instead of being a source of 
improvement, is the very reverse. Unhappy 
the author, whose writings are subjected to the 
i^ of readers of this class I From the con- 



fusion of their own ideas, they are foi' ever mis- 
taking or perverting the meaning of others; and 
totally unconscious of their own want of dis- 
cernment, they scruple not to decide and lo pro- 
nounce with confidence upon what they do not un- 
derstand. 

The mind whose conceptions are in general cleai' 
and accurate, will not be forward in pronouncing 
a decisive opinion, upon a slight and partial inves- 
tigation of any subject whatever : it is misconcep- 
tion that, in many instances, gives rise to prejudice 
and to injustice, 

As accurate conception is alike necessary to the 
acquirement of knowledge, and to the practice of 
candour and humility, I sliall make no apology for 
dwelling upon the subject at some length ; pointing 
out the causes, from which, as I apprehend, a 
deficiency in this faculty generally proceeds ; and 
giving such hints as may be useful to ils improve- 
ment in early life, 

This faculty in a particular manner partakes 
of tlie dispositions of the mind. It accords 
with the tone of the passions ; and as these in- 
cline to the cheerful or die melancholy, tlie con- 
ceptions will generally be found to be lively or lan- 
guid. What gives strength to this conclusion is, 
that upon subjects which correspond to the lone of 
the aflections, the conceptions of the dullest person 
are sufficiently acute. 

A selfish person, whose ideas upon every other 
subject are languid and confused, will have clear 
and distinct conceptions of all that relates to self- 
interest, 1 have known those who could not by 
any means be made lo comprehend ihe simplest 
proposition upon any subject of science ; whose 
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ideas of the aSiiirs, the feelings, and the interests, 
of others, were so faint and languid as to be with 
diiEcuity recalled ; who, neveriheless, had sucli 
clear and accurate conceptions upon whatever 
promised to gratify their own avarice or ambi- 
tion, that they could, in these points, enter with 
eitse into llie niost elaborate disquisition, pursue 
tiie most intricate chain of reasoning, or follow 
the longest series of calculations. It is evident from 
Iienee, that the dtilness of conceptions upon other 
subjects was not the defect of Nature, but originat- 
ed in the predominance of selfishness — an aSectioD, 
which, wherever it prevails, engrosses the powers 
of attention. 

And here let it be remarked, thai in all the 
selfish and dissocial passions, such as envy, jeal- 
ousy, rancour, he. the flow of the ideas is dull 
and languid ; and that wherever diese passiota 
predominate, the conceptions are never strong 
and lively. How great, then, is the folly of pa- 
rents, who, while they wish their children to be 
possessed of wisdom and knowledge, pay no at- 
tention to the birth of those passions, which pre- 
sent the most insuperable bar to the accomplishment 
of their wishes ! 

Pride is a passion not particularly attached M 
any peculiar tone of disposition, it attacks the 
lively and the serious, the selfish and tiie benevo- 
lent ; but its operation upon the powers of con- 
ception, in these opposite characters, is essen- 
tially different. In strong and vigorous minds, 
pride sometimes stimulates to the desire of know- 
ledge. In this case it adds strength lolhe power of 
conception ; attention is then exerted, and exerted 
with effect. By means of this passion operating Ob 
an ardent mind, the task of instruction may doubt- 
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less be rendered easy to ilie tutor. By him, there- 
fore, whose sole object is to give liis pupil know- 
ledge, pride must be considered in the light of &a 
useful auxiliary. To those who consider the per- 
fection of the moral character as an object of still '. 
greater importance tlian the attainment of any, or 
even of all, the intellectual accomplishments, pride 
will appear in other colours ; nor will they wish 
their children to pluck of the tree of knowledge, 
like our first parents, at the suggestion of a fiend ! 

Where pride unites itself to the timid and 
low-spirited, no conceptions will be found hvely 
or vigorous, excepting such as correspond widi 
the tone of the accordant passions. While upon 
such minds the recital of great and noble actions, 
instances of the most exalted generosity, and of I 
the most disinterested benevolence, make littlo f 
or no impression ; — the conceptions are lively, 
with regard to the slightest Indication of con*' 
tempt ; they are vigorous in the representation I 
of injury or injustice ; and w^herever pride or 
self-love are concerned, they are uncommonly 
vivid. 

Where a tendency to envy or malignity per- 
vades the mind, the conception will be languid , 
with regard to all that is sublime or beautiful, . 
either in moral actions or sentiment ; whilst with 
eagle eye it ivill seize on every blemish. This, 
as has been already hinted, is the inevitable con- 
sequence of the direction given to attention, for 
in that direction alone will the conceptions be vig*- 
orous. 

Wisely has it been ordered by Nature, that the 
power of conception should appear in the miai 
at so early a period, as to admit of its being cul- 
tivated to some degree of perfection, before the 
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dissocial passions have any abiding influence in 
the haarl. The more tliis faculty is exercised 
upon materia] objects in early life, the less 
chance will these passions have of gaining an as- 
cendancy. The works of Nature and of art, pre- 
sent an inexhaustible source of ideas to those who 
are taught to examine them with attention : and 
where the attention is thus directed, the trains of 
lliougiit introduced into the mind wilt be of an 
opposite nature from iJiose which produce turbu- 
lent emotion. 

The manner in which children describe whal 
tliey have seen or learned affords the best cri- 
terion that 1 know of, whereby to estimate the 
strength and vigour of conception. By requiring 
clear and accurate descriptions, we do much 
more to invigorate this faculty, than by all the 
set lessons in the world. Children, who have 
never been exercised in this way, are at first at a 
great loss for expression ; and it is no small ad- 
vantage to the mind to be thus set to work for 
words to express the new ideas it has acquired. 
A little assistance may al first be not only useful, 
but necessary. But of assistance in this way the 
parent ought never to he lavish ; as it is one of 
the greatest drawbacks upon the improvement of 
the infant faculties, that teachers, to save them- 
selves trouble, tell all, and leave the cliildren to tell 
nothing. 

I have formerly noticed that the quickness or 
the slowness of the course of our ideas, depends 
much upon the disposition of the mind to melan- 
choly or cheerfulness. Childhood is naturally 
cheerful, and the flow of ideas at that period of 
life is consequently rapid. Nature has wisely 
ordained that it should be so. The power of re- 
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Section by which we in a manner arrest ideas in 
their course, is not then brought forth ; so that 
at this period of life children could not avail ibem- 
selves of die slower succession of ideas to increase 
their knowledge. 

As the ideas of children are few, and as the 
course of these ideas is rapid, it follows tliat the 
same ideas must frequently pass Uirough tlie 
mind. Here, likewise, I observe a wise provis- 
ion made by Nature for the cultivation of the 
first faculties that appear, and in the cultivalioa 
of which the strength of the oilier faculties ulti- 
mately depends. Incapable of long and fixed at- 
tention to any object, a repetition of the same 
ideas is absolutely necessary to ibe due operation 
of these powers. This circumstance I believe 
to be very little attended to. We judge too much 
of the^inds of children by our own ; our ideas, 
except when under the influence of some of the 
exhilarating passions, flow in slow succession. The 
frequent repetition of the same idea is to us un- 
natural, and consequently irksome ; hence wa 
rashly conclude that it must be the same with cliil- 
dren. We dierefore injudiciously press new ideas 
upon them before the mind is prepared for tiieir re- 
ception ; and by doing so, we often render inaccu- 
rate conception habitual. 

Viewing the subject in this lighl, I consider 
the multitude of liiile books that are now given 
to children at an early age, as so many destroyers 
of their faculties. Tf the conceptions have not 
acquired vigour by being exercised on material 
objects, before they are employed on those emo- 
tions which it is ihe business of fiction to de- 
scribe, I greatly apprehend that they will never 
be cultivated to perfection. The only books, 
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therefore, that are fit for children, are such as 
convey clear, just, and accurate ideas upon sub- 
jects lo which the attention at that period ought 
chiefly to be directed. Nor will the books that 
are best calculated for aiding tlie infant mind in 
the acquirement of just ideas, be of any use, un- 
less the ideas they give be permitted to make a due 
impression, which tliey never can do at a superficial 
glance. 

The half conceptions which a child at first 
forms from the best book that can be put into its 
hands, may prove equally injurious to its mind, 
as the erroneous ideas conveyed by works that 
are less judicious. By frequent and repeated 
perusals it is, and by these alone, that a child can 
attain a clear and distinct comprehension of the 
meaning of even the most trifling story : nor will 
this re-perusal appear to a child, as it wQuld do 
to us, tiresome and insipid, unless its appetite for 
novelty has been excited by too frequent gratifi- 
cation. 

Observe with what delight an infant listens to 
the same tale that has been a hundred times re- 
peated by his nurse, and a hundred times is heard 
with ever-new delight. In the limited number 
of ilie child's ideas, and in the velocity with which 
they pass througli the mind, we may see the 
cause of this unsatiated pleasure received from 
the repetition of the same foolish tale. To these 
oral communications books succeed ; and it would 
be well if both tales and books were always cal- 
culated to assist the opening faculties, to awaken 
the benevolent affections, to give a proper direc- 
tion to curiosity, and to inspire an early love of 
knowledge and virtue. In the " Evenings at 
Home, or Juvenile Budget," all this appears to 
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me to be effected in its utmost extent ; aiid I am 
well convinced, tbai [he child, who, from the time 
of its being able to read for itself with pleasure, till 
its eigblh or ninth year, is restricted to these booka 
alone for Its literary amnsement, will, at the end of 
that period, be found possessed of a greater number 
of clear and distinct ideas, and of a greater vigour 
of conception, tlian one that lias run over all the 
insti-uctive and entertaining stories that were ever 
written for children of that age. 

In speaking of the books tliat are read by chil- 
dren, you will please to observe, that 1 restrict my 
meaning to those which tliey peruse of dieir own 
accord for their own amusement. The books 
which tiiey read as lessons, 1 consider as distinct 
from these. The child, who never opens a book 
but as a task, must have been the victim of neg- 
lect or mismanagement. Nature so strongly im- 
pels llie young mind to seek the acquirement of 
new ideas, that if the curiosity she has implanted 
be entirely quenched, we may be assured that 
tliis has not been effected without some pains on 
our part. But curiosity, though not easily ei&ced, 
may be easily directed to low and grovelling ob- 
jects ; and it is not witliout some pains that it can 
be turned into those channels, where its activity 
will be truly useful. 1 have seen a little girl, whose 
burning curiosity no drawer that contained a piece 
of finery could escape ; who would risk disgrace 
and punishment to gratify herself by peeping into 
the trunk or closet, which was prohibited to her ap- 
proach : and who would yet evince such manifest 
indifference towards information of every other kind, 
that it was impossible to rouse in her a wish for in- 
struction. Such is the consequence of the early 
direction given to curiosity. 
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The first step to clear and accurate conception, 
is tlie careful esamination of material objects. 
Without this, the cODceplioiis obtained from de- 
scription must be languid and confiised. Where 
the perceptive facuhy has been sufficiently eser- 
cised, the conceptions obtained bj the descriptioD 
of absent objects, or of the feelings and sensations 
of others, will be sufficiently lipely, provided ihe 
language in which they are conveyed be suffi- 
ciently intelligible. So many meanings are, through 
the poverty of language, attached to the same word, 
as to be the means of occasioning much confusion 
in the ideas of those of riper years: and I beUeve 
it often happens, that where a false association has 
been attached in infancy to a word not in common 
use, it remains indelible to the latest period of Mfe. 
I was told hy a gentleman of no common endow- 
ments, that in reading to his mother when a child 
something concerning the patriarch, he blundered 
on the word parlridgei. His mother set him right, 
but without any explanation of the meaning of the 
term patriarch : so thai when it next occurred, in- 
stead of venturing to pronounce it, he called i_out, 
" here mamma are these queer fowl, again !" Again 
she taught him to pronoimce the word, but without 
destroying the association tliat had been formed, 
by clear explanation ; so that it continued so far to 
operate, as that whenever he afterwards heard tbe 
word patriarch, the idea of partridges presented it- 
self to his imagination. 

Most words that are not in such common use as 
to be familiar at an early period, are capable of def- 
inition : and much pains ought to be bestowed in 
defining them as they occur, if we would have the 
conceptions clear and accurate. Wliat is said upon 
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this subject in " Practical Education," I would re- 
commend to your serious atteotion. 

Before I conclude the present letter, I must beg 
leave to recall your attention to one of tbe in- 
stances 1 have given of the partial and limited 
power of conception, in a person of languid spir- 
its and much sensibiUty. This melancholy tem- 
perament is sometimes hereditary, sometimes 
occasioned by disease, and sometimes also is 
born of mismanagement in early life. From what- 
ever cause it originates, it is a misfortune of such 
magnitude, as calls for our utmost exertion to 
prevent its progress, and, if possible, to effect its 
cure. 

Mothers, I apprehend, are seldom aware of tlie 
important consequences which result from their con- 
duct to beings of this description- 
There is something so amiable and endearing 
in the gentleness which commonly attends [his 
languor of spirits, that it naturally inspires ten- 
derness. This tenderness is increased by that 
helplessness which clings to the maternal bosom 
for support. But if tliis tenderness be not en- 
Jighlened and guided by reason, it will prepare 
a never-ending fund of misery for its unhappy 
object. 

The inevitable effect of indulgence in generating 
selfishness, I have explained at large in tlie former 
volume : and as selfishness is the never-faihng con- 
comitant of the disposition above described : it 
follows, that it is the peculiar duty of the parent to 
guard against nurturing and increasing this natural 
tendency. 

From the languid flow of ideas in the low-spir- 
ited, proceeds an indolence of mind which ter- 
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minates in torpid apBtby. Selfisbness is then the 
sole spring ol" action : benevolence may dwell 
upon iho tongue ; but no feelings, no affections, 
bui such as are connected with self-love, ever 
touch the heart. Such an one finds frieDdsiiip 
necessary to his support, to his comfort, nay to 
his very existcoce. He therefore clings to his 
friends with fondness; but what consolation, what 
comfort, what support, does he afibrd them in return ? 
Docs he enter witli the same interest into the feel- 
ings of otliers, with which he expects others to enter 
into his ? No. But this deficiency of feeling does 
uol proceed from a want of benevolence or of attach- 
ment. It proceeils, from a want of conception 
with regard to every thing that does not concern 
self. How would many of our acquaintances start 
at tlie picture that is here drawn, if applied to 
themselves ! Let us make a more useful ap- 
plication of it to those who are yet at a period of 
life, when the evils I have here pourtrayed admit 
of remedy- 
In tlie education of children who indicate a 
tendency to this disposition, whether such ten- 
dency bo hereditary or acquired, particular pains 
should be taken to lead the mind to attend lo the 
feelings of others. Whatever services, whatever 
attentions tliey exact from others, they should 
be obliged in liieir turn to pay. If they aie once 
permitted to imagine, that from the softness and 
delicacy of their dispositions, they have any 
right of exemption from the rule of " doing to 
others as they would have otiiers do by tbem," 
they are inevitably ruined. It is essential in such 
cases to use every means to increase the flow of 
ideas. Lively and exhilarating images ought 
incessantly to be presented to the mind, and in- 
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siead of encouragmg tliat disposilion to study, 
which frequency appears prematurely in such per- 
M}ns, the mind ought to be roused to active and 
rigorous exertion. What ever knowledge it ac- 
quires, it ought to he made freely to communicate, 
for unless this be done, reading will be, to such a 
mind, only another mode of indulging indolence. 
To conquer the indolence that invariably adheres 
to such dispositions, every effort ought to be made. 
These efforts ought to be unceasing ; Eind their ef- 
ficacy will be much increased by frequently chang- 
ing the attention from object to object. The variety 
and beauty of the material world will here be pow- 
erfully assistant to the tutor's views. White the 
perceptive faculties are thus exercised, the mind 
cannot sink into apatliy, or indulge in the luxury of 
indolent reverie. It will by these means, likewise, 
acquire that command of attention which is in all 
cases so eminently useful. 

The person who has been so happy as to have 
attained the power of submitting the attention to 
the control of will, is in possession of an infat- 
Hble remedy against many of the cai'es, and all the 
minor miseries of hfe. He who can turn his at- 
tention to the griefs or the joys of others, will 
never become the prey of selfish sorrow. Even 
in the languor of sickness, and under tlte pressure 
of severe pain, we have known people who were 
capable of directing their attentions to subjects re- 
mote from self. This power over the attention is 
particularly difficult of attainment to the naturally 
timid and low-spirited. It is, however, to them 
pecidiariy necessary : and no pains ought to be 
spared to put them in possession of it. 

The devout affections, besides being of the ut- 
most moment to such characters, as offering them 
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a source of continiia) support and consolation, will, 
if cheerful ideas be associated willi them, prove 
essentially instrumental to fortitude. Before the 
devout and the benevolent affections, tbe disposition 
to selfisbness vanishes, as the clouds of the morning 
before tbe radiant sun. Let the susceptibility of 
tile mind be cultivated under these auspicious beams. 
inder its conceptions of the 
o clear and distinct, as to 
render the mind alive to the emotions of soblimity 
and beauty, as often as opportunities of calling them 
forth recur : and by these means, you will cultivate 
taste, invigorate the intellect, give new animation 
to tiie spirits, and render a character which would, 
by injudicious management and soothing indulgence, 
have sunk into insignificance, happy in itself, and 
useful to society- 

Another and a powerful motive to the diligent 
improvement of iJie faculty now under considera- 
tion, will be found in the assistance to be derived 
from it in inculcating a firm adherence to truth. 
Falsehood is the vice of weak and timid minds. 
To those whose conceptions are languid and con- 
fused, it is impossible tliat misrepresentation can 
ever appear in a very atrocious light. In these 
misrepresentations they are utterly unconscious how 
far they depart from the truth, because of the truth 
they have no distinct idea : and it is impossible, in 
consequence, to convince them of the turpitude of 
falsifying. By obtaining clear conceptions, and by 
being accustomed to give an accurate account of 
the conceptions it acquires, the mind becomes ha- 
bituated to truth ; at the same time that the dis- 
tance betwixt truth and falsehood becomes in such 
minds actually enlarged, and the difficulty of de- 
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The confused and inaccurate conceptions of the 
vulgar, arising from a total neglect of this faculty 
in their early education, renders them for ever liable 
to the vice of lying. Cunning takes its rise from 
the same source : and though many a departure 
from truth may be laid to the charge of vanity, I 
believe we shall generally find, that where the con- 
ceptions are clear, distinct, and vigorous, the char- 
acter will be upright and sincere. 

Adieu. 
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CONCEPTION. 



FostesEed in liiSerem degms o( vigour. — How U may best be (niliivat- 
eA io Iho^ of b]ow capacity. — ExempilGed in a varietv of in&tances, 
— DifftrenCB belwixl a memory of pereepiion, sod the recollection of 
ideas. — The advanlagG of culiivaling Ihe lallcr, — IlluslrBtioiu. 

The greatest difference that exists with respect 
to intellect betwixt individuals, whose organs of 
perception are equally perfect, will be found to con- 
sist in the vigour or the weakness of the faculty of 
conception. That this faculty is imparted by na- 
ture in very different proportions to the human 
race, will probably be acknowledged by all who 
argue less from theory than experience. Like all 
the other intellectual faculties, it is, however, ca- 
pable of so much iniprgvement, that where it pos- 
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Hcssei] but in a very moderate degree, ii may, l^ 
careful cultivation, be so strengthened and improv- 
ed, as to conquer the deficiency ; while by contra- 
ry innnagemetil, tlie conceptions which were natur- 
ally lively and vigorous, may, for want of use, be- 
cotno faint and languid. 

To point out tlie moat likely melliod of succeed- 
ing in llie cultivation of this faculty, where it ap- 
pears in B weak and imperfect state, shall be the 
Hiihject of tliis letter ; and as the hints I shall offer, 
are all the fruits of real observation, 1 feel some 
degree of confidence in proposing them. 

The source of many errors upon this point is 
the vanity and partiality of parents, which will 
not permit them to see, or to acknowledge, even 
lo themselves, lliat their children can possibly be 
deficient in any faculty. Willing to be deceived, 
they permit prattling vivacity to impose upon 
tliem as proofs of quickness of apprehension ; and 
ape~like imitation to pass upon them for acute judg- 
ment. 

When these lively prattlers advance in years, 
people are surprised that what they looked upon 
as the promise of genius, should end in dulness 
and stupidity. Instead of this blind and ever mis- 
judging |»artiality, would it not be better for parents 
accurately to examine and to appreciate the facul- 
ties of their children ; that so by an attentive cul- 
tivation, the barren soil, whose gaudy weeds pleas- 
ed the eye and amused the fancy, might be ren- 
dered really productive, and enabled to bring its 
fruits to maturity ? 

Children of slow capacity require so much atten- 
tion, such unwearied patience, such unremitting as- 
siduity, that maternal affection is alone equal to the 
task. The particular attention which they require. 




it were folly to expect from any less interested than 
a mother. But lichJy must the mother be com- 
pensated, who, by her judicious labours, rescues 
the child of her affections from the degrading stata 
of ignorance and imbecihty. When she reflects, 
ihat instead of tlie rational companion, tfaesieady 
friend, the prudent adviser, whom she now finds in 
her child ; the same child would, by a conduct less 
judicious on her part, have been doomed to grope 
throogh life in a state of helpless ignorance ; en- 
viable must be her feelings ! 

The mother, who, by attending (o the early 
education of her children, gives herself a real titla 
to the maternal character, has, in the cultivation 
of their faculties, a great and manifest advantage 
over every otiier preceptor. 



She is intimately acquainted with the progress, nay ■ 
with the very number of their ideas, and thus pos- 
sesses the master-key of their minds. Shai 
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her, who carelessly throws it aside, 
permits the only gate that opens to 
to be shut for ever ! 

Though the perceptions may appe; 
the apprehension is slow, yet I am . 
lieve, that in this case they will, upon examination, 
be found to be neither distinct nor accurate. Great 
pains ought, therefore, to be taken with children of 
slow capacity, to invigorate their perceptions. 
Without great pains they will not receive the sam& 
number of ideas from external objects, with chil- 
dren of more lively parts : and as these ideas are 
the foundation of all intellectual improvement, it 
follows of course, that where they are imperfect, 
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or few in number, the disadvantage can never be 
ramedled. To call tlie attention to the examinatioD 
of external objects, and to aid the mind in forming 
conceptions eoocerning them, Is liierefore of infinite- 
ly more importance in tiie case under consideration, 
than is generally imagined. The parent, wbo is 
much with her child, has this branch of education 
always in her power. Materials for it are ever at 
hand. The world of Nature, and tlie works of 
art, are equally subservient to her purpose. Let 
us give an instance. 

Mother. " My dear, you are looking at the car- 
pet, I see. Well, now, try if you can tell me of 
what it is made." 

Child. ' I don't know mamma.' 

Mother. " Examine it better. Feel it. Is it 
hard, like the floor .'" 

Child. ' No. It is soft, and it is prettier tlian 
the floor.' 

Mother. " Its colours have nothing to do with 
the question ; the carpet would be as good a car- 
pet, though not so pretty a one, if it had never 
been dyed at all. Look at it again, and try if yon 
can find out what it is made of." 

Child. ' I now see threads in it. I believe it is 
made of big threads !' 

Mother. " You are partly right ; but are these 
threads made of the same materiais as the thread 
with which I am now sewing. Come and look 
at it." 

ChUd. ' No. I see there is a diflerence ; and 
the threads that make the carpet, are red, blue, 
and green.' 

Mother. "The colours are of no consequence, 
let us not think of them at all. Let us examine 
1 thread of the carpet, without minding the colour : 



and gee, here is one ; compare it with mine, and 
tell me where you perceive a difference." 

Child. 'It is higger and softer.' 

Mother. ''The softness may lead you to guesa, 
of what it is made." 

Child. '1 believe it is made of wool,' 

Mother. " And what is wool ? Where, or how, 
does it grow?" 

Child. 'I cannot tell,' 

Mother. " Wool grows upon the backs of sheep. 
It is clipped off every year with large scissors ; and 
after being washed and carded, is spun into yam, 
which you call threads," 

Child. ' Well mamma, tell me more.' 

Mother. " It is then sent to the dyer, who dyea 
one part yellow, another green, and so on. It then 
goes to the weaver, and he weaves it by a pattern, 
as you see. And now you understand that the 
colour is mere matter of choice or fancy ; but that 
it is not absolutely necessary, like the wool, or the 
spinning, or the weaving." 

Child. ' Yes. I understand all this very well.' 

Mother. " Do you think you will be able to tell 
me this over again to-morrow." 

Child. ' Yes, 1 could tell it all now,' 

Mother. " No, not now, but I should like to 
hear it again to-morrow ; and then we shall go and 
look at the sheep, and their pretty lambs j and you 
shall learn all about them." 

All this may possibly appear highly nonsensical 
to those who think it is by books and tasks that 
every thing is to be learned. We may, however, 
venture to assert, thai all the above conversation 
might be read as a lesson by a child of slow ca- 
pacity, without its having the smallest conception 
of its meaning, oi acquiring a single idea upon the 
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subject ; while given as I have described it, distiact 
and accurate notions are acquired by means of the 
perceptive faculties- It is by these, and these alone, 
that the conceptions of dull childreiT are lo be in- 
vigorated ; and this not wiihout much pains and trou- 
ble on the part of the preceptor. 

The difficulty which a stupid child finds in at- 
tending to the letters, the words, the stops, aad the 
sentences, renders it altogether impossible that it 
should derive any new ideas from this source. 
Wliile this difficulty subsists, all the little attendoo 
which It can command, wilt be absorbed in attempts 
at reading with propriety. The exertion of this 
attention is so disgusting to a torpid mind, as lo 
create weariness and aversion. Nor can we won- 
der at this, when we consider that the perception 
of every letter is a distinct operation of the mind ; 
that its sound is another, and must be associated 
with the figure of the letter ; and that words are 
clusters of these associations, as sentences are of 
words. Where the power of conception is weak, 
the power of association must be proportionally 
defective ; is it not, then, unreasonable to expect 
the operation of this faculty, before we have been 
at any pains to secure the assistance of its forerun- 
ner ? And should we, by dint of perseverance, of 
allurement, or of coercion, succeed in making the 
child a reader before the faculty of conception is 
so far opened as to enable it to receive any ideas 
from what it reads, what do we gain by it? We 
may, indeed, gain die pleasure of thinking, that 
the child makes some progress in learning ; but 
in reaJity it gains nothing; of progress, it makes 

While the learning to read is thus operose, I 
ebould think it better not to attempt it ; nor deem 
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it any loss if the child should remdn ignorant of 
its letters, even for two or three years beyond the 
period, when children of a more ready Bpprehen> ■ 
sion may be tSught to read with fluency and pre- 
cision. 

If, indeed, in the inierim, it learns nothing ; if 
the mother indolently acquiesces in the slow growth 
of its faculties, and instead of being actively assis- 
tant in their development amuses herself in the 
prattle of words without meaning, the child will be 
little the better for procrastinating tlie period of 
books and tasks. But if, instead of forcing the 
backward plant, she zealously endeavours to enrich 
the soil, her pains will be amply repaid. By a 
careful cultivation of the perceptions, by rousing 
indolence, and stimulating curiosity, the mind wdl 
be gradually expanded for the reception of new 
ideas. The easier branches of natural philosophy, 
and the simple principles of mechanics, will be 
found excellent assistants in opening die mind ; and 
you may take it for granted, that a child of slow 
parts will be much more advantageously employed 
in learning the nature and properties of the objects 
around from the lips of a sensible and affectionate 
parent, than in ineffectual attempts at learning the 
signs of words. 

Children are all, in some degree, imitaiive ani- 
mals ; but as the intellectual powers develop, as 
the number of idens increases, as the attention is 
awakened to an examination of tlie works of art 
and Nature, and as judgment begins to be called 
into action, the principle of imitation is diminished, 
or appears to be so, as it comes undei" the direction 
of judgment. The child of slow parts, to the im- 
provement of whose faculties no proper attention 
has been paid, will remain a merely imitative crea- ' 
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lure during life. By imitation it will learn the use 
of words, and, if it is nauch in company with grown- 
up people, of words, that are not usually found in 
the vocabulary of children. One cannot but sniile 
to observe, how easily parents are deceived by this 
quality of imitation in tlieir children. While the 
sententious observations of the little prater, striite 
Hn intelligent observer with pity and disgust, they 
listen to the infant oracle with complacency and 
deUght ! Affectation is the never-failing conse- 
quence of tliis ; affectation, which not all the gra- 
ces and accompjisbments can render tolerable, Is 
thus united with folly and ignorance ! The poor 
child remains unconscious of this union ; it is des- 
titute of conceptions whereby it can apprehend the 
incongruity ; and where the conceptions are very 
dull, the nice feelitigs of propriety cannot esist. 

It is by a lively sense of the impressions which 
our words and actions make upon others, tliat our 
manners are chiefly formed. Those who have not' 
a lively perception of what those feelings are, must 
be for ever erring against propriety. How many 
admirable sketches upon this subject have we from 
the inimitable pen of Shakspeare ! Hotspur's de- 
scription of this species of impropriety in a self- 
conceited coxcomb has never been equalled, and 
can never be excelled. The passage is too long 
for insertion ; and is besides so well known, that it 
will he immediately recollected by tlie greater num- 
ber of readers. 

Another striking instance of the same want of 
conception with regard to tlie impression made 
upon otliers, is given in tlie following passage, 
which, as an elucidation of my remarks, I shall beg 
leave to transcribe. The scene is in the " Merry 
Wives of Windsor," when Anne Page enters to 




inform Slender that dinner wailed for him ; 
which he replies : — 

Slen. No, I thank, forsootii, heartily ; I am 






A-ell. 



jinne. The dinner attends you, sir. 

Slen. I am not hungry, I Uiank you, forsooth; j 
Go, sirrali, [to simple] for all yov are my man, go | 
wait upon my cousin Shallow : a. justice of peace 1 
may sometimes be beholden to his friend for a man.' I 
I keep but three men and a. boy yet, til! my mother 1 
be dead ; but what though, yet I live like a poor 1 
gentleman born. 

Anne. I may not go in without your worship-j 
they will not sit till you come. 

Slen. I'failh, I'll eat nothing; I thank you as < 
much as though I did. 

Anne, I pray you, sir, walk in. 

Slen. I had rather walk here, I thank you : X I 
bruised my shin t'other day playing at sword and ] 
dagger with a master of fence, three veneys for 9 
-dish of stewed prunes ; and, by my troth, I caff- 
not abide the smell of hot meat since. Why do < 
your dogs bark so f be (here bears i' th' town f 

Anne. I think there are, sir ; 1 heard them ] 
lalk'd of. 

Slen. I love the sport well, but I shall as sooK ] 
quarrel at it as any man in England. You a 
afraid, if you see the hear loose, are you not ? 

Anne. Aye, indeed, sir. 

Slen. That's meat and drink to mc now ! I have , 
seen Sackerson loose twenty times, and have ta 
liim by the chain : but I warrant you the women , 
have so cried and shrieked at it, that it past ; but 
women, indeed, cannot abide them, they are very i 
ill-favoured rough things. 
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Do we not see in lliis Inbberlj' blopldiead, all 

the marks of a weak and spoiled child, who had 

been encouraged by (he good lady his mother into 

an idea of his own importance ? Destitute of all 

conception with regard to the impressions that his 

discourse would make on a polished or intelligent 

mind, the means he lakes to convey an idea of his 

consequence, of his wealth, his courage, and his 

delicacy, all tend to make him truly ridiculous. 

I -Not more ridiculous, however, than we have seen 

I many a foolish miss, in endeavouring to give an 

I opinion of her sensibility by the expression of silly 

fears ; of her delicacy, by bombasiical sentiment ; 

or of lier wisdom, by delivering out-of-place opinions 

with a decided and consequential air. 

Persons whose conceptions are naturally dull and 
weak, must inevitably be exposed to all this ridicu- 
lous deportment, if great pains be not taken to pre- 
vent the species of self-imposition that gives rise to 
it. It is, tlierefore, highly incumbent upon those 
I ■who have the guardianship of children of slow ca- 
[ ipacily, to use every means of awakening their 
I Btlention to tlie fee Ungs, -rather tlian to the manners, 
L ■*>£ others. To discourage gross and palpable imi- 
I tation, to inspire modesty, and to promote that sira- 
-plicity of manners which is its inseparable com- 
panion. 

We may endeavour to do this by lessons ; but 
the attempt will be vain, the labour fruitless. We 
may lecture upon propriety for ever ; but where 
the conceptions are so dull as to impart no intuitive 
■ feeling of tlie conceptions of olhers, affectation and 
formality will be the result of all our pains. The 
behaviour of children who have been thus lectured 
into good breeding, is always stiff and formal ; and 
the difiiculty of changing habits tliat arc thus formed 
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is SO great, that the lidicule of companions is, per- 
haps, the only meEins by which a change can be 
ever afterwards effected. 

It is not by lectures, therefore, that the manners 
of such children as we now speak of, foi' indeed of 
any children) ought to be formed. Children that 
are quick of apprehension will imperceptibly form 
their own ; but those of a contrary character ought 
to be made sensible of every impropriety al the 
moment of committlog it. If this is done from a 
very early age, habits of propriety will be early 
formed : so tJiat they will neither offend by rude- 
ness, Dor disgust by formality and affectation. No 
habits will, however, be of any avail in regulating 
their conduct according to the laws of prudence and 
decorum in after life, but in proportion as the fac- 
ulty of conception has been opened and improved. 
Upon this tile taste, the judgment, and all [he in- 
tellectual powers alike depend. 

A youog person will naturally seek the society of 
those whose conversation it has faculties to compre- 
hend. The tattle of the vulgar and tlte illiterate 
come within this description, the vulgar and iUite- 
rate will tlierefore be the chosen companions of the 
hours of relaxation. Hence low cunning, disguise, 
hypocrisy, and all the little meannesses which ren- 
der a character detestable and odious. And all 
this may he the result of that bhnd partiality and 
self-indulgiog indolence, which either will not see 
the deficiency of a child in intellectual endowments, 
or seemg, will not take the trouble to remedy ! 

By timely attention in very early hfe, every thing 
short of idiocy may be improved. Gentleness, 
patience, and assiduity, are indeed all essential to 
the due performance of the important task j but 
by gentleness, patience and assiduity, I have seen 
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ivonders performed upon minds which were appar- 
ently in a stale of llie most hopeless imbecility. 

It is absolutely necessary in tliis case, for the 
tutor to subdue all quickness of temper, all irrita- 
bility of feeling ; for by these the stupidity of the 
pupil will inevitably be increased. ft is easy to 
conceive what a wretched tuior such a character as 
Rousseau must have made to a lad of slow parts ; 
we accordingly find, by his own accounts, that he 
. tefi his pupils more stupid ihaa he found ihem. 

It at first view appears estraordinary, thai where 
the power of conceptiou is very dull, the memory 
should, with respect to some things, he tenacious j 
while, with respect to others, it is altogether defi- 
cient. A very slow child will often be found to get 
lessons by heart as soon as, nay sometimes sooner, 
than one who is ten times as intelligent. But let 
such lime elapse, as diat the words of the lesson 
are forgotten by boih, and dien examine them upon 
its substance ; you will dien find, that the child of 
slow conception has not one idea remaining upon 
the subject ; all is obliterated, as completely as if 
the lesson had never been heard of. The child of 
quick capacity, on the contrary, though it has like- 
wise forgotten the exact words, remembers some- 
thing of the meaning which they conveyed. Does 
not this clearly prove, that the memory of the first 
was entirely confined to its perceptions ; while the 
second, who had exercised upon the subject of its 
lesson some degree of conception and judgment, 
could recall the ideas conveyed by tliose when the 
particular sounds of the words had escaped the 
'memory. 

From the foregoing and simitar observations, it 
appears to me, Uiat memory may be divided into two 
distinct branches, as it is employed on the objects 



of perception, or on the conceptions. It is with 
diffidence that I risk an observation, in which I am 
not (as far as I know) supported by any philosoph- 
ical writer ; I would, therefore, have what I aay I 
upon the subject considered merely in the light of 1 
a suggestioQ worthy of examination by the insir 
ters of youth. 

Mr, Locke says of memory as follows : " Mem- -j 
ory, in an intellectual creature, is necessary in 
next degree to perception. It is of so great mo» 
ment, that where it is wanting, all the rest of oOt 1 
faculties are in a great measure useless ; and we ii 
our thoughts, reasonings, and knowledge, could not J 
proceed beyond present objects, were it not for the I 
assistance of our memories wherein there may bfi ' 
two defects. First, that it loses the idea quite ; 
and so far it produces perfect ignorance. Secondly, 
that it moves slowly, and retrieves not ilie ideas that 
it has, and are laid up in store, quick enough to 
serve the mind upon occasions. This, if it be in 
a great degree, is stupidity ; and he, who tlirough 
this default in his memory, has not the ideas that 
are really preserved there, ready at hand when 
need and occasion calls for them, were almost as 
good he widiout them quite, since tliey serve him 
to very little purpose. The dull man, who loses 
the opportunity whilst he is seeking in his mind for 
those ideas that should serve his turn, is not much 
more happy in his knowledge than one thai is per- 
fectly ignorant." ' 

Again. "This faculty of laying a\t and retain- 
ing the ideas that are brought into the mind, seve- 
ral other animals seem to have to a great degree as 
well as man. For, to pass by other instances, 
birds learning of tunes, and the endeavours one 
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may observe in them to hit the Dotes right, put i! 
past doubt witli me, they have perception, and re- 
tain ideas in their memories, and use them for pat- 
lerus. For ii seems to me impossible, that diey 
should endeavour to conform tlieir voices to notes, 
(as 'tis plain they do) if they had no ideas," 

It appears to me, that tlie former of the above 
quoted passages, viz. the account of tiie peculiar 
defects of memory, appUes exclusively to the mem- 
ory of our former conception», and that the want of 
the power of recalling them is, in all these instances, 
owing, not to the weakness of memory, properly 
speaking, but to the weakness of the faculty of 
conception. The languid and confused ideas that 
are received upon any subject by a weak mind, 
must be easily obliterated. They are, like our 
morning dreams, vivid for a moment, but which 
fade imperceptibly away, " nor leave a wreck 
behind." 

What this illustrious author has observed of the 
memory of animals in the last quoted passage, is, I 
think, entirely applicable to that memory of our 
perceptions, betwixt which and the memory of our 
conceptions there is, as I apprehend, a specific dif- 
ference. Idiots and brutes remember the impres- 
sions made upon their senses, as well as the persons 
of enlightened intellect, (d)* With these irapres- 
sions the ideas of time and place are powerfully 
associated. The horse never fails to remember the 
spot, where he beheld the object which startled 
him : nor does the little turnspit dog forget the 
honr which calls him to diity : yet neither the dog 
nor horse have clear conceptions of the objects 
which they thus appear so perfectly to recollect. 





With all the attention paid lo the cultivation of 
memory ic modern education, i am afraid that, up- 
on strict examination, we should sometimes Gnd, 
that it is the memory of perception alone which our 
endeavours tend to improve. Useful, without 
doubt, this branch of memory is ; and as it comes 
to maturity with the first of ihe faculties which the 
human mind displays, it may be effectually employ- 
ed, before the conceptions are sufficiently vigorous 
to give exercise to the olher. But let us not ex- 
pect more from the memory of perception than it 
is calculated to produce. Let us not continue to 
bestow our sole attention upon its cultivation, after 
the period that the higher branch of memory has 
power to operate. As it may be of importance to 
point out the consequences of this error, I shall beg 
your altenuon to the following remarks. 

That words arc a medium by which ideas or 
conceptions are communicated to the mind, must 
be admitted on all hands. Every word is certainly' 
either significant of some idea in itself, as are 
nouns and adjectives ; or serves to connect ideas, 
as we see done by prepositions and participles. 
But we all know the sound of a word to be one 
thing, and its meaning lo be another. With very 
Uttle trouble, a person of clear perceptions may 
learn the Greek alphabet, and acquire llie proper 
pronunciation of Greek words ; but if be knows 
not the ideas of which these words are the signs, I 
cannot see that he is one whit the wiser. 

I may read one of Sir Isaac Newton's profound- 
est problems as well and as distinctly as the math- 
ematical professor at either University ; but while 
destitute of al! corresponding ideas, wliile without a 
link whereon to fasten tlie chain of reasoning, I 
can neither form, nor retain, an idea upon llie sub- 
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ject. Do I strive to recollect the subject, I find 
nothing but a confused heap of ideas, which are the 
faint images of the appropriate meaning of the 
words, as I have heretofore been accustomed to 
apply them ; but nothing wherewith to associate 
them, so as to make sense upon the subject. I 
may, nevertheless, commit the problem to memory, 
for memory will retain the ideas of perception ; 
and I may either do this by means of attentively 
looking at tlje words, or by repeating them aloud, 
till the perception is sufficiently strong to become an 
object of memory. In either case, I shall be equal- 
ly assisted in ray task by tJie arrangement of tlie 
words ; as the way in which llie words stand with 
regard to each otiier, associates the idea of each 
word with that which follows il, whether this asso- 
ciation be made by means of the eye or the ear. 
Well, after all this trouble, how much do I know of 
Newton's problem ? Have 1 one more idea upon 
the subject of mathematics, than I had before I 
began to learn it ? Surely, no. Go, then, and ask 
your little boys and girls, when they come from 
school, what ideas they have upon geography, his- 
tory, arithmetic, Sic. for exactly in the same way 
as I have here described, arc these sciences taught 
to children, while their powers of conception are 
not yet sufficiently opened to receive ideas upon 
subjects far less abstruse.* 



* Tfae Ibllawitig anecilole I bad (rom a gEnilemon of blunl mBiuien, 
baL greHl goodness oT heart. Though bein^ himadr a bachelor, he could 
nol, perbajH, enter inlo ihe malernal feeiingB, at aaay of my rakdera 
will do. ncing once on a vi^l to b fond mother, he found her entirely 
DccniHeil by l)ie emaordinBry aiisuuneniE of her liltte girl, wboiD tlie 
represenled as a prodigy of genius. " Be so goodj now, my dear sir, 
as 10 ttA her nnyquBsuon inircoffraphy,oranyqu«iiDn ihai'you please, 
and \-m will lind bow well she will answer h. Cork, love, (his gocd 
cenileinnn is going lo ask yon a quenion.'' Tlie child advanced, and 
ibe genlleman nol willing lo embarrssa bcr by any thing difficult aix) 
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Let US now proceed with my illustration, and 
suppose, tiiat after having got the problem by heart, 
such a length of time should have elapsed, as ef- 
faced al] remembrance of the words and their rela- 
tive position. Once lost, tlie memory of ihem 
must be lost for ever. For there is this difference 
betwixt the forgetfulness of a thing that has once 
been distinctly conceived, and the forgetfuhiess of 
what we have merely learned by eye or ear, that 
though the former may not be ready at our call, it 
is nevertheless in the mind, (though in a dormant 
state) and will be found to be so on accurate re- 
search ; while the latter is not only faded, but total- 
ly obliterated. Hence it would never be io my 
power, to the end of my days, to recall the prob- 
lem 1 had so learned. But let us suppose, (and I 
sincerely wish the supposition could be realized) 
that I bad regularly learned the elements of mathe- 
matics, and been enabled to go on, step by slep, 
from problem to piroblem, having all along tlie most 
accurate and clear conceptions of the whole. The 
new ideas which I should in that case have received 
from the problem in question, would then have been 
but an addition to tlie foregoing chain, and would 
have added no less to its solidity than extension. 
The terms in which these ideas were communicat- 
ed, might fade from my remembrance j but the 
ideas themselves would remain engraven on the 
tablet of memory for ever. 

Ideas which the mind has thus received, arrange 
themselves in order (figuratively speaking) with 

wiihior iQ gt 
Bfler aliule I 

her, " ihai any ^i of £ve ycara old in Uie wotM could give Io tbe 
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ideas of the same class : wiih these they hecorae 
associated, and it is by means of tJiis association 
that they are recalled at pleasure. Frequently, in- 
deed, may they be recalled, when the source from 
which they were derived is lost to our remembrance. 
People who are not aware of lliese laws of ar- 
L rangement and association, are frequently disheart- 
id, on finding how liltle of that which they have 
I even read with the utmost attention, is accurately 
I retained by the memory. But let not such people 
I be discouraged : since they may certainly be assur- 
' ed, that if their conceptions of tlie subject have 
been clear and disdnci, and that ihey have given 
them that degree of attention which is essential to 
memory, the ideas they have received, will never 
be totally lost. They will be mingled with other 
ideas, and with them be recalled, as occasion offers. 
While die faculty of conception remains unculti- 
vated, the memory even of the objects of percep- 
tion must be io many instances defective. 

The obvious assistance which the memory re- 
ceives from the association of ideas, has induced some 
philosophers to explain the phenomena of memory 
entirely upon that principle.* Be that as it may, 
we are aJl sensible of its present operation ; and we 
must likewise be sensible, that the greater the num- 
ber of our ideas, the more materials will the laws of 
association have to operate upon in our minds. 
These ideas are like so many pegs,f on which to 
bang the new ideas wc receive. Where the pegs 
are weak, or few in number, little will be hung up, 
all will fall down into the abyss of forgetfulness. 

' See HarUey. 

t Ai Plalo had hb cure in ibe mind, and Afr. Locke tua dark mom, I 
don't see why I ma; not ilriie apa leww«s in ll. Placed by my feeble 
hand, they can do no injur;. Wbereas, bad an ancient philMopher madn 
use erf Bucli a kgtae, ihe world might have goiie h; the fiam, aboul tfieu' 
lengili ajid dimeuaiQiis. — Sre Berktloj and nvmc iijion idnw, 




Now thoae whose memory is cbiefiy employed on 
objects of perception, are exactly in lliis predica- 
ment ; there are no pegs in the minds of such, 
whereon to hang their new ideas, but two, viz. time 
and place : these are the only associations which 
assist the memory of the vulgar. Events wliich 
produce in enlightened minds a series of useful re- 
flections, serve with ihem no other purpose but to 
recall some former period, when something similar 
occurred. 



■'Yea," 
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.1 my Lady 



Sach a thing as tbis happened, jusf oLoul the time of OooattviTies" 
Bwifl. 

ShaVspeare gives many admirable instances of 
this species of association in vulgar characters, and 
to these I refer the reader. 

If the remarks which t have ventured to make, 
are admitted to be founded in trutii, it evidently 
follows, tliat the cultivation of that branch of mem- 
ory which belongs to perception, will have no influ- 
ence in expanding the powers of the mind. That 
it is only by cultivating and improving the faculty 
of conception that this can be accomplished : and 
that while this is unattended, to, the whole Ency- 
clopedia may be got by heart, without giving any 
more ideas to the pupil, than if he bad been all 
the lime employed in repealing the letters of the 
alphabet. 

Is, then, the cultivation of the memory of per- 
ception, a matter of no importance ? Ought mem- 
ory never to he exercised, but upon subjects which 
children can fully comprehend .'' To these queries 
1 shall take a future oportunity of giving a satisfac- 
tory answer : and shall leave you for the present to 
reflect upon what has been already advanced. 

Adieu. 
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Lively tempers pariicularly liable [D inscfuracy, — How ihis fau 
be (AviiUBd. — The proper e»erei6e of memory in early life tonsi 
ntusiralions. 



Before I proceed to make any further observa- 
lioos upon the subject of memory, I shall take 
notice of the tblrtl cause assigned by Mr. Locke 
for that imperfect discernment, (or conception) 
which renders the mind incapable of discriminating 
ideas one from another ; namely, the hastiness and 
precipitaney natural to some tempers. 

I have formerly liad occasion to observe, that the 
rapid course of ideas in the minds of the lively and 
vivacious is inimical to attention ; and that without 
attention there can he no accurate perception, no 
memory, and consequently no discernment. It is, 
therefore, to dispositions of this cast, of the utmost 
importance, to acquire the habit of commanding 
attention in early life. In proportion to the vivacity 
of the disposition will be the difficulty of acquiring 
this habit ; and in proportion to the difficulty is the 
necessity of making the attainment. 

This subject will rise into importance when we 
consider, that it is entirely owing to a want of proper 
attention to it during the early part of life, that 
genius is so often rendered not only an useless, but 
a baneful gift. Minds which eagerly catch at new 
ideas, without accuracy, without discrimination, will 
be for ever liable to misconception : they wUl be 
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ardent in error, and alike precipitate in conduct as 
in judgmeot ; they will act, as they assert, with 
rashness and presumption. They may acquire 
knowledge, but wisdom will not be the result of tlie 
acquirement. They may be brilliani, but they will 
never be useful. 

The first misfortune to which children who have 
this natural quickness of parts are commonly ex- 
posed, is vanity : and no sooner is vanity engender- 
ed, than a fresh stimulus is given to that rapid suc- 
cession of ideas, which is for ever at war with so- 
ber and fixed attention. Vanity is, in minds of 
this cast, easily called forth : it is congenial to the 
disposition, and requires but the transient breath of 
praise to blow it into a flame. Let us beware, then, 
lest in the warmth of our admiration at the quick- 
ness of capacity, we render it incapable of strength 
and vigour. The eye that caii discern objects 
clearly and accurately, is of much more value than 
that which takes in a number at a rapid glance, 
witliout any distinct discernment of their various 
distances and proportions. While the former pow- 
er remained defective, it would be of httle conse- 
quence that the latter was, by the use of stimulants, 
so far increased, as to enable the eye to see at 
once a still greater number of indistinct and imper- 
fect images. To give perfection to the sense of 
sight, we must be able to perceive objects clearly 
and distinctly, as well as quickly. And just so it 
is with the mind ; which, if destitute of the capa- 
bility of discrimination, will reap no advantage from 
the number of imperfect ideas with which it is 
stored. 

Instead of stimulating these quick and forward 
dispositions to the acquirement of new ideas, we 
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ought to bestow the utmost pains in checkiog tlie 
rapidity of their thoughts ; and in discouraging the 
hastiness of their conclusions. While ihe slow 
ought to he led with gentleness, these ought to be 
made keenly sensible of every error ; especially 
when these errors have their source in tiie rashness 
of confidence, and the presumption of self-conceit. 
They ought to be made to see and to feel the ad- 
vantages of attention, and every opportunity should 
be seized for bringing the disadvantages arising 
from a want of attention, home to their feelings. 
A seemingly quick apprehension of what they learn, 
ought never to be accepted. They must be made 
to view every subject in every light of which it is 
capable, and to examine it in all its parts, so as to 
acquire not only lively, but distinct and true notions 
concerning it. 

Habits of accuracy and arrangement are of such 
importance to these volatile spirits, ihat tliey ought 
to be carried into every part of their business ; and 
on no pretext to he dispensed with. Their em- 
ployments, their amusements, their hours of meals, 
of dressing, and of relaxation, in short, tlie whole 
of their time, ought to be under the strict invaria- 
ble rule of disciphne. There is an eccentricity 
attending these characters, which, witliout constant 
attention, will be perpetually flying off into some 
extravagance : and if this be much indulged, we 
may bid a long adieu to all improvement- 
Attention and arrangement are what tliese minds 
pecuharly stand in need of ; and every thing that 
can contribute to the acquirement of these neces- 
sary habits, is to them of the utmost consequence. 
We may be certain that the desultory will come to 
perfection in nothing. Every rule with regard to 
Ihe employment of time which is strictly adhered 
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10, is one step towards acquiring these habits of ar- 
rangement in our ideas, of which I have abeady 
explained the necessity and use. It is here, and 
only here, that schools liave, m general, an advan- 
tage over private tuition, especially with regard to 
females. The mother who, for want of proper 
arrangement of her own plans, permits tlie house- 
hold economy and the reception of visiters to be 
for ever interrupting the course of her iostrucUoos, 
need not expect tiiat much benefit from them wiU 
ever result lo her children. It is of little conse- 
quence how these chasms are filled up : by the in- 
dolent they will probably be spent in sauntering 
idleness, and in frohcksome mischief hy the viva- 
cious ; but they will prove alike injurious to both. 

The cultivation of every faculty is attended witli 
a considerable degree of effort ; and effort does 
not cease lo be painful until it is reUeved hy habit. 
Where the effort is subject to irregular interruptions, 
it will continue to be for ever painful, and will con- 
sequently be avoided as much as possible. It 
ought to be the peculiar care of the preceptor to 
render these efforts easy by confirming them into 
habits ; which cannot be done but by perseverance. 

Every difficulty will be smoothed by the habit of 
attention ; but ibo habit of attention must be the 
effect of many painful efforts in the quick and live- 
ly, as well as in the slow and dull. Very different, 
however, are the means to be used, in exciting lliese 
opposite characters to the effort of attention. In 
the languid, we must awaken the dormant spirit of 
curiosity ; we must endeavour to animate the spirits, 
to enliven the vivacity, and to mcrease the flow of 
ideas, by all that is cheerful and esiiilarating. When 
the mind is in this train, the attention may, with 
ease, be turned to the examination of objects from 
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which new and useful ideas are lo be received. 
But let not the attention be worn out. Let it not, 
in such subjects, be ever stretched to the point of 
weariness ; or tlie mind will again sink into torpidity. 

To fix the attenUon of the volatile and precipi- 
tate, a very different course must be pursued. We 
must begin at a very early period to demand accu- 
racy in the examination of objects. We must 
bring the spirits under the subjection of authority, 
by enforcing a ready and implicit obedience. In- 
stead of seeking, as in the other case, to exhilarate 
the spirits, by presenting a variety of cheerful ima- 
ges to the mind j we must use our utmost endeav- 
our to allay their effervescence, without injuring the 
temper, or repressing cheerfulness and vivacity. 
We must accustom them, as soon as possible, to a 
moderate degree of restraint ; and, above all other 
things, we must endeavour to subdue the pride that 
is congenial to such tempers, and in its place to 
plant the grace of genuine humility. If we suc- 
ceed in diis, we shall have rendered the effort of 
attention not only possible but easy ; and then it 
will be our business to direct it to the acquirement 
of just, clear, and accurate conceptions. 

The faculty of conception in these two opposite 
characters, and the different methods to be observ- 
ed in improving it, may he compared to the process 
of crystalization in some chemical experiments. In 
these it sometimes hf^ipens, that in one instance the 
solution must be stirred and agitated before a single 
crystal will appear ; while in mixtures of an oppo- 
site nature, the fermentation must be made to sub- 
side, and all must be rendered calm and still, or the 
particles will never coalesce. 

The very opposite methods that are here de- 
scribed as absolutely necessary towards remedying 
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liie opposite causes of iinperfectiort.ui'_lhe faculty 
of conception, can evidently never be-aUempted 
but in domestic education. Wherever nifmbers are 
to be educated together, one rule, one sys'tein,,must 
serve for all. There the half-formed conceptions 
of the quick, and the non-conceptions of tlf^-slov, 
pass equally current. The same task is gof*By_ 
both : the same routine of lessons, tlie same ex6v 
cises of memory upon words without ideas, falls'ta-y 
the lot of all. The consequence is, that the hasty^'..;' 
and precipitate become prejudiced and superficial, ." ' 
and that the slow and languid remain indolent and 
ignorant. 

To children of keen and lively perceptions, it is 
of the greatest consequence diat the preceptor 
should be quick and penetrating : and to all who 
are engaged in tlie education of youth, it is abso- 
lutely essential tliat they should be able instantly to 
discern the degree of accuracy of the conception 
formed in the mind of the child, on whatever sub- 
ject it may be engaged. 

Indolence and partialitj' are insuperable obstacles 
to this discernment. These will always accept of 
a " yes," or " I understand it," from the pupil, as 
sufficient proofs of clear and accurate conception ; 
while to a less partial or more discerning spectator, 
the countenance will betray ilie absence or the va- 
cancy of the mind within, 

A good lady I once knew, who devoted much of 
her time to the instruction of the ignorant. It hap- 
pened that I was by one morning when one of the 
httle protegies was reading to her in tlie Bible, The 
subject was tlie taking of Jericho. At every time 
that Joshua marched round the walls, a pause was 
made, and a lecture given by tiie good lady on 
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which new and useful ideas are to be received. 
But let not the attention be worn out. Let it not, 
in such subjects, be ever stretched to the point of 
weariness ; or tlie rnind will again sink into torpidity. 

To fix the attention of the volatile and precipi- 
tate, a very different course must be pursued. We 
must begin at a very early period to demand accu- 
racy in the examination of objects. We must 
bring the spirits under the subjection of authority, 
by enforcing a ready and implicit obedience. In- 
stead of seeking, as in the other case, to exhilarate 
the spirits, by presenting a variety of cheerful iroa- 
ges to the mind ; we mi'st use our utmost endeav- 
our to allay their effervescence, without injuring the 
temper, or repressing cheerfulness and vivacity. 
We must accustom t!iem, as soon as possible, to a 
moderate degree of restraint ; and, above all otiiet 
things, we must endeavour to subdue the pride that 
is congenial to such tempers, and in its place to 
plant the grace of genuine humility. !f we suc- 
ceed in tliis, we shall have rendered the effort of 
attention not only possible but easy ; and then it 
mil be our business to direct it to the acquirement 
of just, clear, and accurate conceptions. 

The faculty of conception in tliese two opposite 
characters, and the different methods to be observ- 
ed in improving it, may be compared to the process 
of crystabzation in some chemical experimenis. In 
these it sometimes h^pens, that in one instance the 
solution must be stirred and agitated before a single 
crystal will appear ; while in mixtures of an oppo- 
site nature, the fermentation must be made to sub- 
side, and all must be rendered calni and still, or the 
particles will never coalesce. 

The very opposite methods that are here de- 
scribed as absolutely necessary towards remedying 
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the opi>osite causes of imperfectioii;,iH_lhe faculty 
of conception, can evidently never be-atiempted 
but in domestic education. Wherever nitralbers arc 
to be educated together, one rule, one system,,inusl 
serve for aU. There the half-formed conceplions 
of the quick, and the non-conceptions of thrQ-sl(>iv, 
pass equally current. The same task is gB^"By_ 
both : the same routine of lessons, the same ex^v 
cises of memory upon words without ideas, falls'te/V 
the lot of all. The consequence is, that the hasty.* ^.•' 
and precipitate become prejudiced and superficial, ' .' " 
and that the slow and languid remain indolent and 
ignorant. 

To children of keen and lively perceptions, it is 
of the greatest consequence that the preceptor 
should be quick and penetrating : and to all who 
are engaged in the education of youth, it is abso- 
lutely essential that they should be able instantly to 
discern the degree of accuracy of the conception 
formed in tlie mind of the child, on whatever sub- 
ject it may be engaged. 

Indolence and partialitj' are insuperable obstacles 
to this discernment. These will always accept of 
a " yes," or " I understand it," from the pupil, as 
sufficient proofs of clear and accurate conception ; 
while to a less partial or more discerning spectator, 
the countenance will betray ilie absence or the va- 
cancy of the mind within. 

A good lady I once knew, who devoted much of 
her time to the instruction of the ignorant. It hap- 
pened that I was by one morning when one of the 
iittleprotegeea was reading to her in the Bible. The 
subject was the taking of Jericho. At every time 
that Joshua marched round the walls, a pause was 
made, and a lecture given by the good lady on 
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queaces of this I need not pourtray ; they are, alas ! 
loo glaring, aiidt occur too frequently, to stand in 
need of aniKiad version. 

If these ihmgs are true, it will appear to us 
evident, that to cultivate the faculty of conception, 
so as that all the ideas are clear, distinct, and ac- 
curate, is a matter of the first importance ; and 
that tlie consequences resulting from a due atten- 
tion to this material point, will be infinitely more 
beneficial to our pupils, than any they could reap 
from multiplying the objects of study at an early 
age. A child should in fact, have no more to 
learn than it can learn well. All rules for beginning 
this or that branch of science are nugatory and 
absurd. The object which ought to be for ever in 
the parent's eye, and to which all endeavours 
ought to he directed, is the perfecting all the powr 
ers of the mind in such a manner, as that when the 
period of maturity arrives, they may all be em- 
ployed in prsnioting the happiness {the temporal 
and eternal happiness) of the individual, and of 
society. The education that tends not lo this end, 
is worse than laljour lost. It perverts the inten- 
tions of Providence, by preventing the expansion 
of the intellectual faculties ; it buries the most 
precious gifts of Heaven ; and, by sowing the seeds 
of pride and presumption, it scatters vice and folly 
throughout the world ! 

I may be thought very bold in attempting to 
overturn the established laws of fashion ; those 
laws by which the generality of parents are guid- 
ed in the system of education. But however sub- 
missive to her decrees in subjects of taste, I have 
been early taught, that neither reason ni 
ought to yield lo her authority. 
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In my opposition in the present instance I hap- 
pily do not stand alone ; I am blest in a coadjiiior 
who has wielded against the system of modern edu- 
cation the bright weapons of wit and eloquence, 
enforced by the strong arm of trutJi and reason.* 
All I can advance upon the subject, will prove an 
illustration of the justice of her observations ; wliicli 
may, in their turn, serve as a comment upon mine. 
She pourtrays the consequences, I trace llie canse 
of the evils of which we mutually complain. The 
giddiness, the frivolity, and the superficialness, 
which she so well describes, would never have been 
engendered in the youtliful mind, but by an edu- 
cation which, instead of endeavouring gradually 
and effectually to develop the faculties, according 
to the order described by nature, has set nature and 
common sense at defiance ; and, regardless of their 
laws, has vainly aimed at giving an artificial matu- 
rity, a seeming fecundity in ideas, where, in reality, 
all is waste and barren. 

When little miss or little master, come home 
from school, we are stunned by ihe recital of their 
accomplishments. They are all skilled in langua- 
ges, and expert in science ; all equally favoured 
by tlie Muses and the Graces. Nothing can equal 
the delight which a benevolent mind experiences 
in the contemplation of such perfection ! " How 
rapidly," it is inclined to think, "must knowledge 
and virtue be diffused throughout the world, when 
these tender blossoms of wisdom shall have ripen- 
ed to maturity ! See the blest effects of strewing 
the path of leai'ning with flowers ! What formerly 
cost years of attention and perseverance, is now ac- 
complished in less than as many months. Surely, 

* Her: Mrs. More'j SuicUices an FrmalB Educslion. 
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surely, we have very much improved upon the 
method of our forefatliers ; and of these im- 
provements the next generation will taste the happy 
fruits." 

Yes, my friend, we have improved upon the 
wisdom of our ancestors, pretty much in the same 
manner, as he who would exchange an oak wood 
for a grove of Lombardy poplars : and if we lay 
aside all idea of durability, strength, and utility, 
the young poplar will, I acknowledge, claim the 
preference. But when we come to apply tlie one 
and the other to useful purposes, we shall have no 
reason to think ourselves gainers by the exchange. 

Every thing in nature teaches us, that whatever 
is intended for strength and duration advances by 
slow degrees to maturity. The human mind in 
this respect, obeys the same laws as the material 
world ; and as nature, though slow, is ever opera- 
tive and vigilant, we surely ought, when we attempt 
to act the part of her assistants, to follow her plan, 
and be guided by her example. Each faculty of 
the human mind she opens one after another, and 
intrusts to our fostering care. These, as she suc- 
cessively presents tliem, we ought vigilantly to im- 
prove. The perceptive powers come first, then at- 
tention, memory, and conception : with these are 
joined as much of the faculty of judgment as is 
necessary to bring these other faculties to some 
degree of perfection, and no more. When they 
are perfect, judgment and imagination display them- 
selves, and lead to abstraction and reflecdon, which 
close the intellectual catalogue. 

In our vain attempts to overturn tlie order of 
nature, by presenting objects and pursuits to llie 
mind, which demand the exertion of faculties of 
which it is not yet in possession, we are guilty 
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of a double species of imposition. We impose 
upon our pupils, by making them conceive that 
they get ideas of things, on which they Lave, in 
reality, no ideas ; Aid we impose upon ourselves 
by liieir seeming progress — an imposition which 
is greatly aided by tlie faciJity with which the 
sound of words is committed to memory in early 
life. Thus, vvitlioiit paying any attention to the 
cultivation of the first and fundamental faculties, 
we flatter ourselves that we have abridged the path 
to wisdom and knowledge ; while, in reali^, we 
have been leading.them from it, in the direct road 
to conceit and ignorance. 

When we consider that the exercise of atten- 
tion is absolutely necessary towards distinct per- 
ception and accurate discernment ; and reflect how 
difficult it is to rouse attention in the slow, and to 
check the rapid succession of ideas in the quick, 
so as to give attention leave to operate ; we shall 
perceive, that a multiphcity of things to be learned 
at once, must inevitably tend to retard the progress 
of the faculties. Those who have experienced 
how difficult it is to give just, and clear, and dis- 
tinct notions to a child, upon any subject which is 
not tiie immediate object of its external senses, 
must be sensible of the utter impossibility of its 
learning many things well at the same time. Where 
the attention is turned from object to object, the 
consequence will be, that it will fix on none ; not, 
at least, for such a lengtli of time as to acquire 
clear and distinct conceptions. !t is the percep- 
tions only that will in this case be esercised ; the 
words will be seen, they will be heard, and they 
will be repeated. These perceptions will be com- 
mitted to memory ; but in all this process there is 
neither knowledge, judgment, nor discernment ; 
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and the more completely the time is filled by such 
employment, the more will the developniedtoi' these 
.faculties be retarded. 

This leads to the queries with which my last 
letter concluded. Is it proper to restrict the exer- 
cise of memory in childhood to subjects whereon 
I ,U has acquired just and accurate notions? Is it 
Pnever to be exercised upon words, of whose mean- 
[ fag it has no distinct ideas? I should be sorry 
f to be so understood. I think the memory may be 
I exercised with great advantage in childhood, upon 
words which can at tliat period, convey no distinct 
ideas to the mind; but these are words which are 
afterwards to he made use of ; they are the tools 
with which the mind is, at a future period, to work. 
Such are the rules of grammar ; the terms made 
use of in the sciences, which are to form a part of 
the future studies ; and, in short, all those genera! 
classifications, which tie, as it were, the objects of 
knowledge into separate parcels, and thus abridge 
the labour of research and arrangement. 

Every one, who at an advanced period of life 
has attempted to instruct himself in any branch of 
science, must be sensible how much the difficulty 
is increased, by the loss of the aptitude ; which 
memory has in early life, for retaining mere per- 
ceptions. What is clearly conceived upon the sub- 
ject, the memory faithfully retains ; but it is not 
without great and repeated efforts that the neces- 
sary terms come to be familiarly recollected. I 
have known severaJ persons, who have been by 
this difficulty deterred from the pursuit of botany, 
chemistry, and other sciences for the acquirement 
of which they felt the most ardent inclination. Had 
the technical terms belonging to tliose sciences been 
nmitted to memory, at that period of life when 
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words (that is to say perceptions,) are received with 
facility, and recollecled with ease, the sciences I 
have mentioned would have been attained witliout 
the smallest difficulty. 

The grammatical rules of every language come 
exactly under the same description. Persons to 
whom these rules have been familiar from tlie pe- 
riod of infancy, easily acquire the habit of arrang- 
ing their words with propriety : while those who 
have not at an early period made tliis acquirement, 
though hy the study of philosophical grammar, they 
may attain a perfect knowledge of its principles, 
yet will they in practice be frequently at a loss, 
and often liable to error. I candidly confess, that 
I speak this from my own experience ; and am 
sensible that a more perfect acquaintance with the 
rules of grammar, acquired even by role in early 
life, would have saved rae many a painful hour of 
future study. 

Here, then, have I presented you with a wide 
6eld for the exercise of the memory of percep- 
tions. But deceive not yourself ; deceive not your 
child into an opinion tliat it has obtained any know- 
ledge from these exercises. Let them be looked 
upon as they really are — mere materials, which are 
to be made use of at the proper period. Of real 
use they will certainly be found ; they will be as 
well tempered mortar in the construction of the 
solid edifice. But you must not so far mistake, as 
to consider this mortar as the building ; if you do, 
tlie intellectual fabric will never he reared. 

It is, I believe, a very generally received no- 
tion, that a taste for poetry is inspired by the re- 
citation of verses. Let us examine in what litis 
taste consists. 

10 VOL. II. 
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Poetry addresses itself particularly to the imag- 
ination and to liie feelings. " In poetry ;" says 
Doctor Stewart, "the effect is inconsiderable, un- 
less upon a mind wkick possesses some degree of the 
author's genius; a mind amply famished, by its 
previous habits, mth the means of interpreting the 
language which he employs ; and able, by its own 
imagination, to co-operate with the effects of the art.'* 
And is it by a senseless repetition of the poet's 
words, that all these indispensable requisites ^e to 
be acquired ? I grant, that by the repetition of smooth 
verses, the ear may become sensible of harmonious 
measure ; and this, I believe, often enough passes 
for poetical taste. But where the mind is incapa- 
ble of keeping pace with the rapid associations of 
ihe poet ; where the finest allusions are lost for 
want of conceptions to apprehend their meaning ; 
where the finest imagery presents no object to the 
mind ; tlie emotions that are excited have surely 
no affinity to the sublime or beautiful. Even in de- 
scriptive poetry, unless the objects have been fa- 
miliar to the perceptions, it is impossible that the 
most just and beautiful description can convey any 
ideas to the mind. 

Let us suppose a little girl, whose acquaintance 
with natural objects extends to the grass plat which 
ornaments the centre of some neighbouring square. 
Li order to cuhivate a taste for descriptive poetry, 
she is enjoined the task of getting by heart Gray's 
celebrated Elegy, which abounds in imagery at 
once natural and affecting. Let us follow ber in 
the conceptions she forms from it. Two lines will 
be a sufScient example : 
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The curfew, it is more ilian probable she has nevcv 
heard of. Perhaps in some of ihe Beauties of 
History, which she has read as lessons, the curfew 
may have been mentioned ; but il is possible that 
it may never have been explained ; of the tolling 
of a bell she has perhaps heard, but of the mean- 
ing of knell she is completely ignoranl. With the 
term parting day she, it is likely, associates the 
idea of the black Monday, on which she parted 
with her friends to return to school ; an associa- 
tion sufficiently melancholy to accord with the tone 
of the poem, but not very likely to facilitate her 
knowledge of its design. What does she make, 
what can she make, of the succeeding hne .'' A 
herd she has probably heard of, as one who takes 
care of sheep, goats, or other animals ; but why 
the herd should low, is certainly beyond her com- 
prehension. How, or in what manner, he winds, 
is equally so. She is toltl, indeed, that he winds 
slowly, and she knows that one may wind a clock 
or a watch either slowly or quickly ; and with that 
idea she probably associates it, passing the succeed- 
ing words of o'er the lea as mere expletives, placed 
there by the poet to lengthen out the line ; for 
which purpose tweedle des would, to her concep- 
tion, have done every whit as well. 

I could thus go through the whole poem, and 
think I should leave no doubt upon your mind at 
the conclusion, that the child had received as many 
ideas from this exercise of memory, as she would 
have done from the repetition of any old rhyme. 

Where the perceptive powers have been suf- 
ficiently exercised upon natural objects, so as to 
render the greater part of a poetical description 
intelligible, great advantage may indeed arise from 
the perusal ; because in that case, the pleasure 
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which Ihe mind receives from seeing the images 
with which it has been famihar, set in a new, and 
more elegant, and elevated point of view, will 
serve to enliven the powers of curiosity and obser- 
vation, and prove a stimulus to the acquirement of 
new ideas. 

I wel] remember how eagerly 1 caught the in- 
formation, that bells were worn by the leaders of 
the flock, in most parts of England. The custom 
was unknown in tlie part of the country where I 
passed my childhood, and consequently the first 
lines of a poetical description which I ardently 
admired, were to me unintelligible.* The re- 
maining hues presented objects with whchi had 
long been famihar. The simple superstit o is of 
the peasantry were known lo me ; I had frequently 
heard their origin explained, and the r folly po ni 
ed out ; but the colours thrown over them bj tie 
charm of poetry, presented them to i y e\ m a 
new and interesting light. 

And now, my dear friend, let me refer it to 
your judgment, (setting all adherence to custom, 
to theory, and to prejudice, entirely aside) whether 
a rehsh for the beauties of poetical description will 
not be much more likely to result from a lively at- 
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lEnlion to all ihe images which are employed by 
tlie poet, as ihey become objects of perceplion, 
than by the repetition of words without ideas ? A 
famihar and intimate acquaintance with the objects 
of nature will not, it is true, be always sufBcient to 
inspire poetical taste ; but without an intimate ac- 
quaintance with natural objects, the conceptions of 
the poet can never be understood ; for it is from 
the material world that all the finest imagery of 
the poet is derived. From the same source we 
have all our ideas of the sublime and beautiful. 
The descriptions of the poet, by calling our atten- 
tion to these objects, increases the emotions which 
they have a natural tendency to excite ; and thus 
a taste for poetry enhances the pleasure we derive 
from contemplating the beauties of nature, while 
an accurate knowledge of nattiral objects gives to 
poetry a peculiar zest. 

It is, then, from a cultivation of the perceptive 
faculties, that we only can attain those powers of 
conception which are essential to taste ; and with- 
out this cultivation, all the beauties of all the poets 
who have ever written, committed to memory, 
would do no more towards inspiring poetical taste, 
than the smell of a rose would do towards giving an 
idea of its colour to one who had been born blind. 

From the tenor of these observations on the 
cultivation of the perceptive and conceptive fac- 
ulties, the advantages of a country education in 
the early part of hfe will appear sufficiently evi- 
dent. Those who have it not in their power to 
give this advantage to their children ; those whose 
situation precludes their pupils from the benefit 
of an extensive and famihar acquaintance with nat- 
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ural objects, ought to be particularly solicitous to 
make them amends for iliis misfortune, by seizing 
every opportunity of directing their attention to the 
natural objects within their reach. If the vegeta- 
ble world is shut to their perusal, the book of ani- 
mated nature is open before them. If "the va- 
rious landscape burst not on the sight," the sun, 
moon and stars may still be seen. Nor ought an 
attentive examination of tlie works of art to be 
neglected. In most of these, some principles of 
science are involved. From the most simple piece 
of mechanism ideas may be derived ; and no source 
that can furnish the mind with ideas which are just 
and accurate, ought we to overlook. 

I have incurred the risk of wearying you upon 
the subject of accurate conception, because I be- 
lieve that it is but little attended to by the instruc- 
ters of youth ; and 1 would rather tax your pa- 
tience by prohxity, than leave any tiling unsaid 
which could tend to enforce tJie belief of its im- 
portance. That importance will still appear in a 
stronger point of view, when we come to consider 
the faculty of judgment, which shall be the subject 
of the next letter. 

Adieu. 




the bcohy of jod^nent, «c ne calnd i^cafora 
very paiticolar anfrigw to its txtunaatm ib4 im- 
pTorement. By mcidg Ae ptagr eat cf ia y Ja 
al developinaH in ike InmB miaJ, we dni pef^ 
haps be enabled to exen our inni jud^CMui w wA- 
vaatage, in deientutUD^ od the steps laoa proper M 
be takeo for the cultif~at)oa of this iinpanaBt farul- 
^ ; while by observing the obstacles tequently op- 
posed to its improremeDt, we shall perceive ibe 
reason of its seldom attaisiog maturity. 

It evideotly spears that judgment be^ioB first 
to operate on the perceptive faculties ; and that 
till ihe commencement of this operation, the tnind 
is incapable of improvement from the object of 
sense. The knowledge that is obtained of ibe rel- 
ative distances of visible objects, is an operation of 
judgment: even in the belief of the existence of 
such objects, judgment is concerned. And tliis 
consideration ought to make us particularly care- 
ful of misleading die tender minds of infants inio 
erroneous juHgmenis, concerning the powers and 
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properties of the objects with which they are most 
conversant. 

" If you touch that stick, it will be angry and 
beat you," says (he foolish nurse. *' The stick is 
taller than you are," says the more sensible moth- 
er, " and if you bring it upon you it will hurt you." 

It is by means of judgment, that a child is grad- 
ually made sensible that the presence of objects 
does not depend upon his perception of them. 
To tlie infant the object is no longer present than 
it is visible to his eyes. The powers of concep- 
tion and judgment must both have exerted their 
influence, before he believes the contrary : and by 
what slow degrees their influence is exerted is ob- 
vious ; as we see children of two or three years of 
age, who, when they cover their eyes, imagine they 
are securely screened from observation. 

If we attempt to force the progress of judgment 
at a very early age, we shall only weaken its pow- 
ers ; if we are always ready in every little instance 
to interpose our own, so as to forestall the judg- 
ments of the child, we shall teach it to rest upon 
authority, and the faculty of judgment will proba- 
bly be little exerted through life. 

It ought, therefore, to be our business to lead and 
to assist tlie judgment, so as to render i[ strong 
and vigorous, rather than to impose upon it the 
dictates of authority. By pointing out to children 
the erroneous judgments which they form upon the 
trifles witliin their sphere, we shall not only improve 
tlieir powers of judging, but make them sensible of 
the advantage of implicit obedience to those who 
are capable of so much more discernment. 

A child considers its painted toy as a whole ; it 
has no notion of its parts, properties, or attributes. 
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It is (old tliat by wetting it, it will be destroyed. 
Unmindful of your warnings, it drags it tbrough 
water ; the paint comes off, the glue dissolves, and 
the whole fabric is demolished. 

" Did not I lell you, you little mischievous mon- 
key, that it tvould be destroyed ! The little coach 
knew that you were naughty in disobeying me, and it 
went to pieces." 

Charming lesson to the judgment this ! much is 
it likely to improve under such management ! 

" Come to me, my little fellow, and I jvill let 
you see my reason for warning you against wet- 
tbg this toy. You see, in the first place, that it 
was made up of separate pieces of wood, which, 
being cut into the proper shape, were joined to- 
gether by means of a little glue ; now this glue or 
cement dissolves in water, so that you see the rea- 
son of its coming asunder as soon as it was wet. 
Let the pieces be dried, and you shall have a little 
cement to fix them together again yourself. You 
know that the wood was at first white, tike the col- 
our of the boards of the floor ; but when the coach 
was made, the toyman put a little paint upon it, 
which being ill made up, and slightly laid on, was 
easily washed off. And now you see, my dear, 
how I came to foretell the consequences of putting 
your toy in water." 

Not a day, scarcely an hour passes, in which a 
judicious and attentive mother may not find oppor- 
tunities of improving the faculties of judgment and 
conception in her children. The great point to be 
attended to is the co-operation of these faculties 
in every point which she explains. If she goes be- 
yond llieir reach, they will never be exerted. If 
she does not discriminate, she will, in her attempts 
at instructing the infant mind, be only giving a con- 
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fused and indistinct knowledge of facts, instead of 
cultivating those faculties by which alone real and | 
useful knowledge can ever be acquired. 

" Some ai-e born to greatness, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness tlirusl upon 
them," says Falslaff; and so it is with learning. . 
It is too often thrust upon children ; and where it 
is so, we may venture to assert that greatness will 
never be achieved. A truly great and compre- 
hensive mind was never yet formed by artificial 
means. In order to effect the complete and per- i 
feet development of the intellectual blossom, we 
must defend the bud from canker ; we must ex- 
pose il to the genial influence of the sun of reason ; 
we must nourish it by truth, and promote its ex- ! 
pansion by fertihzing the soil ; but if we forcibly tear J 
it open, we may bid adieu to all expectation of fruit. 

Of all the faculties, that of judgment is most es- 
sentially injured by the injudicious speed of our i 
career in modern education. The judgment in- ] 
deed, has no time to operate, no opportunity for ' 
exertion. Every thing is presented ready-made, , 
if I may use the expression, and the pupil has noth- 
ing to do but to clothe his memory with the gar- 
ments provided for it ; and where these are deficient, 
it must put up with the deficiency, for it has no 
materials wherewith to weave any for itself. 

The propositions upon which it is the province : 
of judgment to exercise its power, are all in their 
natures either true or false ; and whether they be 
true or false, it is the business of judgment to as- 
certain. By having been frequently exercised upon 
those in which its conceptions were assisted by the 
senses, it comes by degrees to be prepared for de- 
ciding upon those which are formed from ideas in 
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the mind, the patterns of which are no loiiger pres- 
ent to the sight. 

Thus a child whose conceptions have been ex- 
ercised upon numbers, so as to have acquired clear 
and distinct ideas of what is meant by one, two, 
three, Sic. will more easily perceive the truth of 
the proposition, that three times three are nine ; 
than a younger child, whose conceptions have not 
been thus exercised, will perceive the truth of the 
proposition, tliatone and one make two. To ena- 
ble it to form a judgment upon this, it must have 
clear and distinct conceptions of the meaning of 
the words ; and added to that, the judgment must 
be assisted by the perceptions ; for without visible 
or tangible objects, no knowledge of numbers, or 
judgments, upon them, could be acquired. 

In learning the power of numbers, the judgmeut 
is much improved,- provided that the judgment be 
permitted to be duly exercised. But if we only 
aim at hurrying the pupil on as fast as possible, 
through the rules of arithmetic, that we may be 
able to boast of its astonishing progress in having 
got to the Rule of Three, while others of the same 
age have not proceeded beyond simple Addition ; 
the memory will probably have been the only fac- 
ulty exercised throughout the whole process. 
Throughout the whole course of education, chil- 
dren are great sufferers from our having forgotten 
the process by which we ourselves acquire the 
knowledge we now possess. The intermediate 
ideas which served as links in the chain of our orig- 
inal conceptions, have fled from our recollection ; 
we therefore, never tliink of presenting them to the 
minds of our children ; and yet without these con- 
necting ideas, it is impossible that we should ever 
succeed in comnmni eating Instruction, 
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For the slow, the steps df the ladder should be 
shorteDed : and we ought to ascertain their having 
firm footing upon one, before we uige their pro- 
gress to anotlier. For tlie quick, fewer steps will 
serve : but tliese ought to be examined with accu- 
racy, so as that tliey may be retraced with certain- 
ty and precision ; otherwise the pupil will be in 
danger of hurrying wiiJi precipitancy to the top, 
and tlien flying off to some other object ; and will 
in vain endeavour to find again the way over the 
same ground. 

Every judgment which the mind forms, is a dis- 
tinct step in the path of knowledge ; and the ab- 
surd attempts which are made to hft children at 
once into the regions of science, are no less ridic- 
ulous, than woidd be our endeavours to make chil- 
dren walk with ease and gracefulness, by always 
carrying them in our arms. The use of the men- 
ial faculties, as well as of the limbs, must be ac- 
quired by exercise. Such is the law of nature ; 
and we never gain by opposing her authority. 

I have known children, who, from the time tiiey < 
could speak, had masters upon masters to instruct 
them ; and what was the consequence ? Mere 
prate ; many words and few ideas. Let us sup- 
pose one of these children learning arithmetic ; 
which, as I have before observed, may be made 
an useful means of strengthening the faculty of 
judgment. It is taught to repeat after the master, 
■' five and two make seven ; seven and seven are 
fourteen," and so on ; till by frequent repetition, 
the relative power of numbers is fixed in the mem- 
ory ; and thus it is able to get through addition 
tolerably well. Next comes the multiplication table, 
which it learns by rote, and applies in the same 
way, as often as it is wanted. And so on through 
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nil the niles, the masler assisting all the time 
whenever the pupil is at any loss, but never at- 
lemptmg to unfold a principle, or to give a single 
idea upon the subject. I speak from experience, 
as it is the way in which I myself was taught, and j 
as I believe many others are. 

Let us now suppose a child, whose conceptions I 
have been gradually improved by the unceasing, ' 
though almost imperceptible, efforts of a judicious ' 
and attentive parent. She marks the time when 
ideas upon the subject of numbers may be given 
witli effect. She seizes the most proper period for 
beginning her instructions, or rather for leading 
the mind to instruct itself. By frequently recur- 
ring opportunities she exercises the conceptions and 
the judgment upon units. She renders all the dif- 
ferent combinations that can produce numbers un- 
dej ten, familiar to tliese faculties ; i5nd then pro- 
ceeds to add ten to ten, till the conceptions can em- 
brace hundreds. Tables of numbers are then given 
tp be summed up, and at every step the judgment 
" is taught to decide on its truth and certainly. 
Multiplication is explained as a shorter method of 
addition, and its principles unfolded in plain and 
easy terms. By frequent exercise, the mind be- 
comes so famihar to the subject, tliat its knowledge 
appears intuitive ; its ideas are all clear and accu- 
rate ; and although the rules may not he gone 
tlirough with a tenth part of the speed, with which 
they were galloped in the former instance ; we 
cannot doubt tJiat when both pupils come to put 
their knowledge into practice, the latter will have 
a great and manifest advantage. 

How, indeed, in tlie former case, could the poor 
child possibly acquire clear ideas upon any snb- 
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ject, when it probably had twenty things to learn 
at the same time all opposite in their natures, 
calling up different trains of ideas, and requiring 
different tones of mind ? Il is likewise probable, 
tliat in the high encomiums it has Iieard bestowed 
on ihose omamental accomplishments which are 
deemed so necessary to a person of rank, it has 
learned to associate ideas of vulgarity, and conse- 
quently of contempt, to a science which is pecu- 
liarly necessary to people of business. By these 
false associations the judgment is perverted at a 
very early period ; and of these false associations 
tlie parent must divest herself, who would have 
her child possessed of a sound mind and vigorous 
understanding. 

The conduct of hfe requires no less accuracy of 
calculation than the conduct of business ; and the 
science of numbers, from first to last, being Jjiai 
which fiirnishes us with the most distinct ideas,* 
is of the utmost importance, not merely to the 
merchant and accoraptant, but to every ration^ 
being. It ought besides to be considered, that the 
mind makes use of number in all ils ideas of du- 
ration and extension. Our ideas of infinity, with 
regard eiiher to time or space, are nothing but the 
infinity of number. Those whose ideas concern- 
ing tlie powers of number are faint and confused, 

* Thf.ximpleTnoda of mtmhiTjari: of all others, Hie most distinct i even 
the least varJaLian^ivbidi k bu UDit, making eacb cmnbujatioD Bs dearly 
differenl from ihat which approadielh nearest \a it, aa the moat remote : 
ft™ being m dislioct from oat 89 two hundred ; and ihe idesa of hro 
bsAag as dinincl fttm Ifae idea: of (hra, m the niagnilude of the whole 
earth is Iroin lliiilof a mite. This is not the case in other simple 
Dindcs. Id which il is aoi eo ea9;, dot perhaps possible for us lo dinin- 
cuisli beiwiil two apprDHchine ideas ; for who will undertake lo find a 
dilfercDre (m his coucepiions) between the white of Ibis paper and thai 
of Ihc next degree lo it I or can toma distinct ideas of every, the loasl 
excess in eileniiwi. — Bee Lackt an Uie Hyimm Understandiiig. 
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will be found to have very confused and inaccu- 
rate ideas upon many other subjects. 

In the education of boys this is, perhaps suf- 
ficiently attended to ; but why our own sex should 
be so utterly precluded, as they generally are, from 
this most useful branch of knowledge, can only be 
accounted for from the prevalence of that false 
association, whicli renders every thing that wears 

"the appearance of real usefulness disgraceful lo us. 
Hence it comes, tliat whatever has a tendency to 
strengthen the judgment is either totally omitted, 
or so superficially run over, in female education, 
tliat it appears as if judgment were a faculty which 
females never, in any situation of life, could have 
occasion for, A little reflection upon this subject 
would surely convince us of the contrary. A little 
reflection would teach us, that in every situation in 
whicji a female can be placed ; whether she be 
■c'free or subordinate ; whether she moves in an es- 

' ailed sphere, or he reduced to the duties of an in- 
ferior one ; in public and_ in private ; abroad or at 

■ Borne ; judgment is ever necessary, ever essen- 
tial ; — and that whatever be her rank and situation 
in society, if judgment do not form her opinions, 
and direct her conduct, she will become an objeci 
of contempt. 

Beautiful imbecility will he admired, it is true ; 
but let us apply to numerical rules, and calculate 
the period of this admiration. VAnt proportion 
does it bear lo the length of hun^ life ? What 
is the sura total of tlie advantages to be derived 
from it, when compared with those which would 
be experienced in tlie capability of fulfiUing, with 
honour and propriety, the duties of a wife, a moth- 
er, llie mistress of a family, the prudent adviser, 
and the faithful friend ? Is it acting with wisdom 
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and consisieDcy, in the first place, lo do all in 
our poner to deprive beings of the trse of this fac- 
iiliv, and llieu to plunge them into situations where 
its exertion is absolutely necessary? This is the 
argument, (and an unanswerable one it is) which 
can alone be used with propriety by the advocates 
of the frnil fair ones, when pleading in extenuation of 
(lieir foul offenres in our courts of justice. Were 
this argument to be adorned, as it might, by the 
eloquence of an Erskine or a Garrow, it would do 
niarc towards opening the eyes of the public to the 
'consequences of aii education merely ornamental, 
than all tliat can be nTltten upon the subject by tlie 
di\'ine or moralist. 

Let it be represented to the juries, who are cal- 
led, (alas, so often !) to pronounce upon the hein- 
ous conduct of shameless matrons, that the crea- 
tures, whose cringes are thus exposed to pu^ic 
scorn, can scarcely be deemed accountable agentsj. ■ 
since, in our ideas of accountableness, rationality is 
nlwaysincluded. N^ow ample proof can be brought, 
that from the cradle upwards, every possible pains 
have been taken to destroy the rational faculty- 
Williout judgment, tliere can be no knowledge of 
first principles ; without first principles, there can 
be no rule of conduct or of duty. How, then, 
can creatures be said to transgress against princi- 
ples which they ne^-er had it in their power to com- 
prehend ? Tat were taught, that the sole duty 
of woman waaff be amiable. That in order to be 
amiable, they must be accomplished and genteel ; 
that is to say, they must leam to dance, and dress, 
and " nickname God's creatures ;" to talk senti- 
ment, to affect sensibility, and to follow fashion 
into whatever follies she may lead. Have they 
not done all this .'' And now mark the inconsist- 



ency of man ! They are accused of Binning against j 
tiiQ laws of God and of their country ; when they ' 
can call God, their country, and their parents, to 
witness, that their judgment was never sufficiently ' 
cultivated to pronounce upon the truth and pro- 
priety of a single precept, moral or divine ! Tliey 
were taught to look on personal admiration as the 
chief good ; when iJiey found it was no longer ti 
be expected from the husband, were they to blame 
for seeking it in the admirer ,'" Of all that they i 
were taught to believe amiable, they are still pos- 
sessed ; for no one estimable quality of the heart 
or understanding was in the catalogue ! Sensibili- 
ty and sentiment comprised their only notions of 
virtue ; and by giving way to sensibility and senti- 
ment tliey became adulteresses ; or to speak in the 
more delicate terms of modern refinement, amiable 
unfortunates. 

To the effects of a pernicious education, and 
not to the frailty of the sex, ought the natural con- 
sequences of a want of principle to be assigned. 
Such a change in the mode of education as would 
expand the powers of intellect, enable the mind 
to embrace truth, to perceive the utiliiy and ad- 
vantage of moral rectitude, and to regulate the 
passions and affections of the heart by the laws of 
piety and wisdom, would do more towards put- 
ting a stop to the career of vice, in every rank ' 
and station in society, than all the laws and pun- 
ishments the legislature can devise. Pardon, my 
friend, pardon, I beseech you, a digression into 
which I have been unwarily hurried ; and leaving 
the amiable and accomplished frail ones to reap the 
fruit of the erroneous ideas they have imbibed, let 
us turn to the consideration of the judging faculty, 

11* VOL. II. 
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by the duo cultivation of which these fatal errors 
in conduct may happily be avoided. 

Having first exercised the judgment by means 
of [he perceptive faculties, it gradually becomes 
ripe for perceiving Uie trutli of propositions, the 
subjects of which are not immediate objects of 
sense. The proposition, for instance, that the same 
cause will always produce the same effect, though 
the foundation of our reasoning in many sciences, 
as well as in morals, is first made clear to the un- 
derstanding by means of the senses. To render 
the conceptions upon this, and similar propositions, 
clear, distinct, and accurate, is, I believe, of much 
more importance than is generally imagined. In 
tlie words in which I have delivered the proposi- 
tion, a child would not apprehend its meaning : 
But show him, that while he strikes his ball against 
the wall with force, it will always rebound with pro- 
portional activity ; and that when he throws it gent- 
ly, the re-action will be proponionably weaker ; 
he will soon understand your meaning. You may ■ 
make him sensible, by a thousand familiar exam- 
ples, that the same law extends throughout all mat- 
ter, and that wherever tliere appears any variation 
in the effect, from causes apparently similar, we 
may bo assured that the similarity is only apparent, 
but thill, in reality, the cause is different. Such 
instructions tend to awaken and keep alive atten- 
tion, while they preserve the mind from vulgar 
prejudices and superstitions ; which all originate 
in confined views, and want of accurate observa- 
tion. The effect they have in strengthening tlie 
judgment, is evident from the conduct of those 
whose judging faculties have never been thus cul- 
tivated. Propositions, which appear intuitive to 
otiicrs, seem absurd to those whose conceptions 
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are habitually dull and languid for want of cultiva- 
tion; while the judgment, that has never been ex- 
ercised on the objects of perception, takes every 
thing for granted without examination. Hence that 
credulity, with regard to tlie marvellous, which is a 
disgrace to the enlightened age in which we live. 

When a child has had tlie connexion betwixt 
cause and eSect sufficiently impressed upon the 
mind by means of exterior objects, it will more 
easily comprehend the apphcation of the same prin- 
ciple to morals. 

That a want of veracity produces loss of confi- 
dence as its inevitable consequence, is a truth of 
which tiie judgment may be made sensible at an 
early period ; and indeed, while this faculty is un- 
corrupted by selfishness, it will seldom fail to de- 
cide with precision on every point of justice. Easi- 
ly may the judgment be led to perceive that good 
nature and affectionate dispositions produce, as 
their effect, complacency and affection in the breasts 
of others ; that esteem is the natural consequence 
of integrity, wisdom and benevolence ; and that all 
the malevolent and dissocial passions beget displea- 
sure and hatred. But in order to fix these associa- 
tions in the mind, it is absolutely necessary that 
tlie conduct of tlic parent should give invariable 
testimony to tlieir truth. If the some conduct in 
the child be at one time found fault with, and at 
anotlier gets leave to pass unnoticed ; if praise or 
blame are bestowed not according to desert, but ac- 
cording to present humour, these principles will never 
gain a firm establishment in the heart. Following 
your example, your child will learn to like and dis- 
like from motives of caprice ; and false expeCTn- 
tioiis of gaining love and favour, without being at 
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aoy pains to merit esteem, will lay the foaadation of 
many bitter tiisappoiaiments. 

You will, perhaps, object, ihal bappioess and tbe 
world's esteem, are not always the inevitable result 
of rinuous conduct ; and that by teaching children 
lo expect them as certain effects, we should lead 
them into error, and expose them to mortiticadon. 

To this 1 answer, that though emy and malignily 
are apt 10 detract from merit, this very detraction 
shows a consciousness tbat esteem and approbaiion 
are tbe natural consequences of virtuous conduct ; 
and that it is in hopes of obstructing this natural 
effect, thai malevolence exerts its influence. Should 
it unrortunately succeed, it can only succeed with 
regard 10 our feilow-mortals. A powerful argu- 
ment for endeavouring lo approve ourselves to a 
higher power ! A convincing proof of the ineffi- 
cacy of all moral systems, that rest not on a more 
solid foundation than the applause of those who are 
frail and liable to error. 

Seldom, however, even from our fellow-men, is 
the pure and upright conduct of the humble and 
the worthy, denied llie meed of approbation and 
esteem. It is when we solicit ^lie praise of the 
many, and not when we wish for the esteem of the 
good, iliat we are liable to disappointment. This 
observation receives ample support from the records 
of history and the annals of private life. Never, 
in all our researches, shall we find an instance, 
where imosteolatious benevolence, justice, wisdom, 
and piety, were refused the esteem and approba- 
tion of mankind, unless where party hatred, by its 
deadly poison, blinded the eyes, and envenomed 
the heart. By this was the furious multitude in- 
fluenced against tlie Saviour of the world ! By 
this have many who call themselves his disciples, 
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been inflamed to cruelly and vengeance against 
their more deserving bretiiern. 

The analyzation of party spirit can never take 
place in the moment of fermentation ; but when 
that has sufficiently subsided to permit us lo exam- 
ine it minutely, it will appear compounded of fear, 
hatred, pride, envy, malice, and cruelty. As it op- 
erates most violently upon ignorance, there can be 
no better preservative from its attacks, tlian a strong 
and cultivated judgment, together with conceptions 
so clear, acute, and accurate, as to embrace the 
whole of the arguments, and to perceive the whole 
of the errors, on both sides of every question that is 
agitated. 

Nothing can be more inimical to the cultivation 
of judgment, than an early initiation into party pre- 
judices. By these the conceptions are misled, and 
the judgments concerning right and wrong must 
consequently be often erroneous. It is, at any 
time of life, fatal to the integrity of the moral char- 
acter, to approve or disapprove according to the 
dictates of affection. The habit of doing so is to 
the young particularly injurious : it not only warps 
the judgment, but depraves the heart. 

Did the cultivation of judgment once become an ( 
object of female education, the zeal of fair politi- 
cians might, perhaps, suffer some abatement ; an 
evil that would not probably be productive of any 
very fatal consequences to society. Unbiassed 
judgment will perceive, that wisdom dwells with 
moderation, and that firmness of conduct is seldom 
united with outrageous violence of sentiment. Cul- 
tivated judgment will not produce indifference to 
the interest and happiness of the community at 
large, nor will it lead the mind to be contented with 
profound ignorance concerning the nature and origin 
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of points which arc ihe objects of political dispute ; 
but it will restrain wrath, and keep the individual in 
the path of duty. Happily for our sex, this leads 
not to the theatre of public strife. Were the judg- 
ment to be exercised in finding out this path in the 
eventful period of political disunion, blessed would 
be the consequences tliat must inevitably ensue ! 
To heal the wounds of conteuiiou ; to cool the rag- 
ing fury of party animosity ; to soften the rugged 
spirit of resentment ; to allay the fervour of am- 
bitioD ; and to check the cruelty of revenge ; would, 
to enlightened judgment, appear as the peculiar 
duty of those, who, not being called on to take an 
active part, are hy diis neutral situation, marked 
out as the mediators and peacemakers of society ! 

Let us ourselves acquire, and let us endeavour 
to give our children, such clear conceptions upon 
the subject, as may leave them at no loss to pro- 
Qouoce on the consequences of a conduct marked 
by benevolence, wisdom, and moderation; in op- 
position to the effects produced by violent prejudice, 
blind zeal, and cruel intolerance. 

History presents us with an instructive portrait of 
the human passions ; but it is of the passions prin- 
cipally as ihey are actuated by ambition. Without 
previous care to strengtiien the judgment, history, 
therefore, by the interest which it excites in the fate 
of heroes and conquerors, may be iustnimental in 
awakening ambition, and kindling the flame of false 
glory in an ardent mind. The historian who does 
not catch a portion of his hero's spirit, and enter 
with warmth into his interests, will be cold and in- 
anunate. He who does, will be apt to throw false 
colours over actions that are in their natures base 
and vile ; to extenuate what is reprehensible ; and 
sometimes to extol what is undeserving of sqber 
approbation. Thus are the moral notions of youth 
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in danger of being corrupted, from the very sourc- 
es which we have assigned for theb iiourishmeot 
and improvement. This, 1 believe, to be often the 
case with boys ; and is the inevitable consequence 
of permitting ihe imagination to gel tiie start of 
judgment. Were the judgment to be exercised in 
tracing cause and effect, as they are delineated in 
the historic page ; the ardent youth, instead of be- 
ing dazzled by ihe false lustre of splendid achieve- 
ments, would pursue their consequences to the hu- 
man race, and see wide spread ruin, pain, misery, 
and devastation, the awful price of short-lived glory. 
The various advantages accruing from the study 
of history are too numerous and loo important to 
admit of being fully described in such an imperfect 
sketch : suffice it to say, that under the direction 
of a judicious preceptor, it cannot fail to enlarge 
the conceptions, to increase the number of ideas, 
to improve the judgment, and to strengthen moral 
and religious principle in the heart. The mere 
knowledge of dates and epochs, of the names of 
sovereigns, and the length of their successive reigns, 
and even of the principal features that marked tlie 
character of every prince, and of the most remarka- 
ble events that took place in every age, will go a 
very Uttle way towards intellectual improvement. 
This is the knowledge and the sole knowledge that 
can be obtained from abridgments. From these, 
therefore, none of the moraJ uses of history can 
possibly be derived. The associations they give 
are merely those of time and place, which, as we 
have already seen, are the only associations famihar 
to the vulgar. Abridgments of history are merely 
to be considered as exercises of the memory ; and 
whoever expects by their means the improvement 
of any other faculty, will be miserably disappointed. 
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ment, where there are not clear and distinct con- 
ceptions. But there may be very clear and distinct 
conceptions of the causes and consequences of par- 
ticular events, and the mind may be capable of 
forming very just and accurate ideas concerning 
particular instances of human conduct, long before 
it is capable of embracing a series of complicated 
and successive events. Long before it has strength 
lo wield the massy chain, it may be capable of ex- 
amining an individual link. 

Hence it appears to me, tliat the judgment will 
be exercised to more advantage, by a minute inves- 
tigation of a detached period of history, judiciously 
chosen, than by the perusal of the abridged history 
of ages. Fully apprised of the narrow Bmits of its 
information, the mind will be in no danger of that 
shallow conceit which constantly attends the super- 
ficial. It will be prompted to acquire further knowl- 
edge for itself; and, by having been put upon the 
meUiod of exercising judgment upon every subject 
it investigates, its inquiries will never fail lo be at- 
tended with advantage. 

Against the morahty of the tales of intruction 
now in general use, I make no objection ; because, 
whether tjiese fictitious representations of events 
be moral or otherwise, they are aUke inimical to our 
design of cultivating the faculties according to the 
order in which tliey arc developed by the hand of 
nature. 

I hope I have made it plainly appear, tliat judg- 
ment is coeval with the faculty of conception ; and 
that both faculties must be cultivated by meuis of 
the external senses. Bui fancy or imagination has 
a distinct and peculiar province ; and I shall en- 
deavour to show, that if judgment has not been suf- 
ficiently strengthened before the powers of fancy 
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are called into exercise, there is little reason to 
hope that the faculty of judgment will ever after- 
wards attain perfection. Now, by far the greater 
number of entertaining stories which I have ever 
read, are addressed solely to the imagination. They 
may produce sensations favourable to the cultivation 
of the affections ; but the judgmenl, so far from 
receiving any improvement, fi-om their perusal, must 
be lolled asleep, before the fancy is sufficiently 
awakened to follow the atoiy. When, indeed, the 
judgment has been previously exercised npon first 
principles, so as to have clear aad distinct notions 
of cause and effect, it will be competent to decide on 
the prohabiiity or improbability of supposed events ; 
and from the impulse of tlie moral sense, the mind 
will take pleasure in contemplating the laws of poeti- 
cal justice. Bui where the vain attempt is made to 
impress first principles upon the mind by means of 
fictions addressed to the imagination, the judgment 
will take no part in the decision. By a succession 
of these interesting tales, the minds of the quick 
and ardent will be filled with wild and incoherent 
images, false associations, romantic ideas — and im- 
prudent conduct will he tlie certain result. Nor 
will the consequence be less fatal to the slow and 
indolent : conscious of the languid flow of their 
ideas, they have much gratification in whatever, 
without exertion on their parts, accelerates their 
course. To children of this description, therefore, 
books of amusement are thought particularly useful. 
But would we give ourselves the trouble to examine 
a little farther than the surface, we would be con- 
vinced, that the great object with respect to such 
minds is to rouse them to an active exertion of their 
faculties ; whereas, by merely following the tale of 
faacy, they indulge the inclinalioa tg indolence. 
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While I iliiis express my disapprobation of those 
Rctions which stimulate the imagination, while they 
retard the operation of judgment ; it may be neces- 
sary to say something of those which ore addressed 
to tlie judgment, and manifestly aim at its improve- 
ment. Fictions of this nature are nothing more 
liian examples tending to elucidate propositions sub- 
mitted to the judgment, by placing them in a con- 
spicuous point of view. They ought, of necessity, 
to be simple, clear, and perspicuous. Such were 
the parables by which our blessed Lord vouch- 
safed to instruct his unenlightened auditors ; eveiy 
one of which will, upon examination, be found to 
be exclusively addressed to tlie judgment. Let llie 
learned reader compare with these the wild fictions 
of ilie Koran, which are all addressed to the im- 
agination ; and while he sees in the former the 
manifestations of divine wisdom, let him be careful 
not to follow the method of instruction of which the 
latter is a model. 

To educate youth by means of pretty stories, 
though a system which has been but lately intro- 
duced into this country, has been for ages practised 
by all the oriental nations. Let us look to its effects 
on tlie inhalutants of Asia. What vigour of intel- 
lect, what strength of genius, has it there produced ? 
Let us behold its operation in tlie imbecility and in- 
dolence that marks the Eastern character : and witli 
such glaring proofs of its fatal consequences before 
our eyes, let us beware of enfeebling the minds of 
the rising generation by a similar procedure. 

The swarm of heterogeneous absurdities that dai- 
ly issue from the press under the appellation of 
novels, would (if any bad sufficient command of 
patience for investigating their contents) afford the 
most convincing proof of the effects produced up- 



OD the mind by calling forlli llie imagination, while 
the powers of judgment are suffered to lie dormant. 
In these writers, we behold tlie powers of fancy 
employed in making the most absurd combinations 
from the few confused and inaccurate ideas they 
happen to possess. We see invention on the stretch 
to produce effects to which the causes assigned are 
totally inadequate ; the laws of nature violated ; the 
course of the passions misrepresented ; the princi- 
ples of morality set at defiance ; and the whole 
mixed up witli a jargon of sentiment, which is in- 
comprehensible to plain common sense. Yet so 
voracious is the appetite for novelty in those who 
have never been taught the exercise of judgment, 
tliat such books are read, aye, and none but such, 
by numbers of young women, who hope in due 
time to become tlie mothers of hopeful families ! 

The train of ideas introduced into the mind by 
the hyperbolical language of fiction, is found so 
agreeable to the young, so favourable to the indul- 
gence of lliat luxurious indolence, to which most 
have some propensity; that it is no wonder thai 
minds, to which such trains of ideas have become 
habitual, should find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to turn the current of thought into other channels. 
Now nothing can be more evident, than that every 
process of reasoning, whether on the nature of ma- 
terial objects, or upon subjects of speculation, re- 
quires a train of thought, a series of distmct and 
clear ideas ; and ! leave it for you to decide, whetfi- 
er it is by accustoming the mind to the train of 
thought produced by fiction, that it can be best pre- 
pared for this exercise of the intellectual powers. 
Is there not rather some reason to apprehend, that 
minds, which, instead of having had the perceptions 
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exercised on sensible objects, and ihe powers of 
conception and judgmenl gradually unfolded by the 
same means, have been taught all they know through 
the medium of the imagmation, nill never through 
life exercise any other faculty f All the ideas of 
right and wrong, just and unjust, probable and im- 
probable, will be tinged with the false colouring 
imperceptibly received from tlie train of incongru- 
ous and 6clitious images perpetually passing through 
the n>ind. But where the reasoning powers have 
been babiiually exercised on adequate objects, the 
train of ideas, which occupy the fancy, will no long- 
er be of the nature of unprofitable or pernicious 
visions ; they will be the parents of genius, of in- 
vention, of exalted purposes, of good resolutions, 
and of meritorious conduct. 

The cultivation of judgment, so far from pre- 
senting any obstacle to the enjovmenl of the pleas- 
ures of imaginatioD, is absolutely necessary to- 
wards iheir being enjoyed in any superior degree. 
Who woidd compare the pleasure enjoyed by a 
cul(j\'aled mind in perusing the exquisite composi- 
tions of a Homer, a Shakspeare, or a Milton, to 
t]ial which a novel-reading Aliss receives from the 
eventiul tale that beguiles her of her midnight 
slumber ? Nay, laying these higher works of gen- 
ius out of the question, let us suppose Iwo young 
people employed in reading one of Miss Burney's 
admirable pictures of life, (which, for want of an 
appropriate term, likewise go under the denomina- 
tion of Novels) and that one of these young persons 
has had her mind furnished with ideas, her concep- 
tions rigorous and acute, her judgment strengthened 
by exercise, and her affections governed by the 
well-examined principles of moral rectitude ; — 
while tlie other, instructed by means of fiction, has 



had her sensibilities exercised while judgment was 
suffered to lie dormant, her conceptions weak, her 
ideas few and confused, and her moral principles 
mere feelings directed hy prejudice. The love of 
novelty is equally strong m both ; both pursue the 
thread of the story with equal ardour. But in the 
course of the perusal, liow many sources of pleas- 
ure are open to the one, which, to the other, are 
totally unknown. With admiration the one con- 
templates the genius displayed in the conduct of 
the fable ; she marks each trait of character, enters 
into the train of associations by which it is produc- 
ed, observes how naturally they spring from the 
situation of the person described ; and perceives 
how justly the author has pounrayed the inevitable 
consequences of the conduct to which they lead. 
Every sentiment, every moral reflection, attracts her 
notice, and calls forth llie powers of judgment. 
Her vigorous conceptions embrace every idea of 
the author, and her cultivated mind feels all the ex- 
quisite emotions of taste. A thousand images 
which have called forth these emotions in her soul, 
hare passed unnoticed hy her companion. To the 
fate of the lovers her interest is solely confined, and 
every thing that protracts the knowledge of their 
destiny, to her appears tedious and impertinent. 
She receives not from the work one idea in addi- 
tion to her slender stock ; and when once her curi- 
osity has been gratified by the denouement, her 
mind is completely vacated, or only filled with some 
fleeting images of' visionary bliss. 

Where trains of thought romantic and unprofita- 
ble occupy the imagination, they frequently acquire 
such power over the attention as to render its exer- 
tion upon present objects quite impossible. Ab- 
sence of mind Js not a failing peculiar to those who 
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are deeply engaged in abstract studies and pursuits ; 
it Is common to all ; who Lave not bad the faculty 
of attention early and properly cultivated. Where 
it has ilms been cultivated, every common occur- 
rence of life, every topic of conversation, every 
new object which presents itself to the eye, every 
sound which strikes the ear, is distinctly discrimi- 
nated, and becomes the source of new ideas ; but 
wherever, by the early exercise of imagiuadou, the 
mind has acquired the habit of indulging in vision- 
ary reveries, it neither sees, hears, understands, 
marks, nor inwai'dly digests, what passes around it. 
Of this absence of mind we must have observed 
innumerable instances ; and may, at little expense 
of reflection, be made fully sensible, tlial it must 
present a fatal obstacle to all intellectual improve- 
ment. Where the conceptions and the judgment 
have been early exercised on the objects of per- 
ception, 1 believe this absence of mind will rarely 
be met with. Where they have not been thus ex- 
ercised, I believe it to be inevitable. 

Supposing that the facutly of judgment has been 
exercised in your pupil so as to have attained to 
some degree of strength, it will still be subject to 
perversion from many causes internal and external, 
which it is the particular business of lie preceptor 
lo guard against. Of these corruptors of the judg- 
ment, it will be sufficient for our present purpose to 
mention those which are most likely to assault it in 
tlie early stage of which we now treat ; recom- 
mending it to the reader who wishes for fuller infor- 
mation upon this important subject, to consult Dr. 
Isaac Watts, who, in his Essay on Logic, or the 
Kight use of Reason, has given a very satisfactory 
view of the several causes by which Uie judgment 
is liable to be perverted. 
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I have all along insisted upon the necessity of 
cultivating the faculties of concepljon and judg- 
ment, by means of a strict attention to sensible ob- 
jects. But if care be not taken to point out the 
fallacy of the senses, or, to speak more properly, to 
show tlie extent of tlieir power, our pupils may be 
led into many errors by putting too much confidence 
in their perceptions. 

By trusting to the evidence of sense, mankind, 
in the infancy of science, judged the world to be 
an extensive plain ; the sun a small luminous 
body which rose from behind a high mountain, or 
from the bosom of tlie ocean, and performed its 
daily journey through the heavens ; and the moon 
and the stars to he of the same iusignificaut magni- 
tude as they appear to the naked eye. And 
though more enlightened notions concerning the 
heavenly bodies are now made familiar to children, 
even in tlie nursery, than was formerly known to 
sages ; still, by trusting to the evidence of their 
senses, children are hable to errors of judgment, 
which, if not attended to, may lay the foundation of 
fiiture prejudices. These, a truly liberal education 
will doubtless destroy. But if once these prejudi- 
ces have taken root in the mind, it is not by going 
through the common routine of accomplishmenU 
tliat they will ever be extirpated. 

The credulity natural to youth is another fruitful 
source of erroneous judgment. It will act with 
particular force upon minds that have never been 
accustomed to the actual examination of sensible 
objects. It is only the imbecility of ignorance, or 
the vanity of scepticism, that supposes any thing to 
exist without a cause. A sensible child will soon be 
convinced tliat it is impossible ; and the mind cannot 
be better exercised in early life, than in discovering 



Are, then, abridgments of no use ? To the 
young, I certainly think they ai'e of none, and 
worse than of none ; for I deem it much safer for 
the mind to be destitute of all ideas upon any sub- 
ject, than to have those which are confused and 
indistinct. But to such as have in youth laid in 
an ample fund of information, when that informa- 
tion, begins to fade on the memory, abridgments 
may be found of great service. They give tJie 
outlines which the mind is in possession of materi- 
als to fill up. Every event which they record, 
awakens a chain of associations, and revives ideas 
which had become in a manner extinct. To the 
learned, therefore, ought the use of abridgments to 
be confined ; while to the minds that are on their 
progress to improvement, full, clear, distinct, and 
accurate ideas ought to be given upon every sub- 
ject proposed to their consideration, 

Here again we may observe the consequence of 
that impatience and precipitancy which in so many 
instances defeats the great purposes of education. 
By our impatience to make our children perfect in 
knowledge, we in reality present an insuperable bar 
to its acquirement. We cramp the powers of the 
soul, and lessen its capabilities. We teach it to 
skim the surface of science, and indolently to ac- 
quiesce in superficial attainments. Thus we pro- 
duce a race of praters who know nothing ; of laJk- 
ers who never think ; of light, trifling, and fantastic 
beings, alike destitute of intellectual vigour and of 
solid principle. You, my Friend, who live in blest 
retirement, see httle of this. Let those wbo are 
conversant with what is called (he world, pronounce 
upon its truth ! Adieu. 
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JUDGMENT. 

t ihe nielbod In be purmed id reatting I-tiblory. — Pre- 
on of imagiiintioa hurtful lo judgmciit.— Oilier obsia- 
Binenl eiamined. — Mode of female educaiion fiirmcriy 
.vourable lo judgmonl llian Iha modem. — Eiaoiplca. 

Your observations, my dearest friend, convince 
me, that ! have not sufficiently explained myself, 
wiiii regard to ihe use of history in early education. 
My objection to abTldgments does not, as you sup- 
pose, extend to those little nursery catalogues of 
kings and queens, whether in verse or prose. I 
think, on the contrary, that such chronological epit- 
omes, committed to memory at that period when 
words are most easily retained in it, may be of 
great advantage. This can never be mistaken for 
3 knowledge of history ; which, I fear, a superficial 
acquaintance with the contents of larger abridg- 
ments very frequently is. You say that " it is im- 
possible for children to read voluminous histories 
at a very fiarly age ;" and I entirely agree in your 
opinion. 

I spoke of history, as affording striking examples 
of tiie truth of the proposition concerning cause and 
effect, upon which I supposed the judgment to have 
been for some time exercised. From ihe whole 
scope and tenor of my argument, it will appear 
sufficiently obvious, thai I adopt, as a fundamental 
principle, the impossibiUty of any exercise of judg- 
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ment, where tliere are not clear and distinct con' 
ceptions. But there may be very clear and distinct 
conceptions of the causes and consequences of par- 
ticular events, and tlie mind may be capable of 
forming very just and accurate ideas concerning 
particular instances of human conduct, long before 
it is capable of embracing a series of complicated 
and successive events. Long before it has strength 
to wield the massy chain, it may be capable of es- 
amiuing an individual hnk. 

Hence it appears to me, diat the judgment will 
be exercised to more advantage, by a minute inves- 
tigation of a detached period of history, judiciously 
chosen, than by the perusal of the abridged history 
of ages. Fully apprised of the narrow limits of its 
information, the mind will be in no danger of that 
shallow conceit which constantly attends the super- 
ficial. It will be prompted to acquire further knowl- 
edge for itself; and, by having been put upon the 
method of exercising judgment upon every subject 
it investigates, its inquiries will never fail to be at- 
tended with advantage. 

Against the morality of the tales of intruclioa 
now m general use, I make no objection ; because, 
whether these fictitious representations of events 
be moral or otherwise, ihey are alike inimical to our 
design of cultivating. the faculties according to the 
oi'der in which tliey are developed by the hand of 
nature. 

1 hope I have made it plainly appear, that judg- 
ment is coeval with the faculty of conception ; and 
that both faculties must be cultivated by means of 
the external senses. But fancy or imagination has 
a distinct and peculiar province ; and I shall en- 
deavour to show, that if judgment has not been suf- 
ficiently strengthened before the powers of fancy 
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are called into exercise, there ia little reason to 
hope tliat ilie faculty of judgment will ever after- 
wards attain perfection. Now, by far tlie greater 
number of entertaining stories which I have ever 
read, are addressed solely to the imagination. They 
may produce sensatiotis favourable to the cultivation 
of the affections ; but the judgment, so far from 
receiving any improvement, from their perusal, must 
be lulled asleep, before the fancy is sufficiently 
awakened to follow the story. When, indeed, the 
judgment has been previously exercised upon first 
principles, so as lo have clear and distinct notions 
of cause and effect, it will be competent to decide on 
the probability or improbability of supposed events ; 
and from the impulse of the moral sense, the mind 
will lake pleasure in contemplating the laws of poeti- 
cal justice. But where the vain attempt is made to 
impress first principles upon the mind by means of 
fictions addressed to the imagination, the judgment 
will take no part in tlie decision. By a succession 
of these interesting tales, the minds of the quick 
and ardent will he filled with wild and incoherent 
images, false associations, romantic ideas — and im- 
prudent conduct will be the certain result. Nor 
will the consequence be less fatal to the slow and 
indolent : conscious of the languid flow of (heir 
ideas, ihey have much gratification in whatever, 
without exertion on their parts, accelerates their 
course. To children of this description, therefore, 
books of amusement are thought particularly useful. 
But would we give ourselves the trouble to examine 
a httle farther than the surface, we would be con- 
vinced, that the gi'eat object with respect to such 
minds is to rouse them to an active exertion of their 
faculties ; whereas, by merely following the tale of 
fancy, they indulge the inclinatioa to iadolence. 
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While I thus express my disapprobation of those 
fictions which stimulate the imagination, while they 
retard the operation of judgment ; it may he neces- 
sary to say something of those which are addressed 
to the judgment, and manifestly aim at its improve- 
ment. Fictions of this nature are nothing more 
than examples tending to elucidate propositions sub- 
mitted to the judgment, by placing them in a con- 
spicuous point of view. They ought, of necessity, 
to be simple, clear, and perspicuous. Such were 
the parables by which our blessed Lord vouch- 
safed to instruct his unenhghiened auditors ; every 
one of which will, upon examination, be found to 
be exclusively addressed to the judgment. Let the 
learned reader compare with these the wild fictions 
of the Koran, which are all addressed to the im- 
agination ; and while he sees in the former the 
manifestations of divine wisdom, let him be careful 
not to follow tlie method of instruction of which the 
latter is a model. 

To educate youth by means of pretty stories, 
though a system which has been but lately intro- 
duced into this country, has been for ages practised 
by all the oriental nations. Let us look to its effects 
on the inhabitants of Asia. What vigour of intel- 
lect, what strength of genius, has it there produced .■' 
Let us behold its operation in the imbecility and in- 
dolence that marks the Eastern character : and with 
such glaring proofs of its fatal consequences before 
our eyes, let us beware of enfeebling the minds of 
the rising generation by a similar procedure. 

The swarm of heterogeneous absurdities that dai- 
ly issue from the press under the appellation of 
novels, would (if any had sufficient command of 
patience for investigating their contents) afford the 
most convincing proof of the effects produced up- 
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OD the mind by calliDg forth the imagination, whi 
tiie jKiwers of judgment are suffered to lie dormant. 
In these writers, we behold tl)e powers of fancj^i 
employed in making the most absurd combinatioi 
from the few confused and inaccurate ideas thejP 
happen to possess. We see invention on the stretch 
to produce effects to whicli the causes assigned are 
totally inadequate ; tbe laws of nature violated ; the 
course of tbe passions misrepresented ; the princi- 
ples of morality set at defiance ; and the whole 
raised up with a jargon of sentiment, which is in- 
comprehensible to plain common sense. Vet so 
voracious is the appetite for novelty in those who 
have never been taught the exercise of judgment, 
tliat such books are read, aye, and none but such, 
by numbers of young women, who hope in due 
time to become t!ie motliers of hopeful famihes ! 

The train of ideas introduced into the mind by 
the hyperbolical language of fiction, is fotmd so 
agreeable to the youug, so favourable to tlie indul- 
gence of that luxurious indolence, to which most 
have some propensity ; that it is no wonder that 
minds, lo which such trains of ideas have becomG 
habitual, should find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to turn the current of thought into other channels. 
Now nothing can be more evident, than tliat every 
process of reasoning, whether on tlie nature of ma- 
terial objects, or upon subjects of speculation, re- 
quires a train of thought, a series of distinct and 
clear ideas ; and I leave it for you to decide, wheth- 
er it is by accustoming the mind to the train of 
thought produced by fiction, that it can be best pre- 
pared for this exercise of the inletlectual powers. 
Is tliere not ratlier some reason to apprehend, that 
minds, which, instead of having had the perceptions 
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exercised on sensible objects, and the powers of 
conception and judgment gradually unfolded by tbe 
same means, have been taught all ihey know through 
the medium of the imagination, will never through 
life exercise any other faculty ? All the ideas of 
right and wrong, just and unjust, probable and im- 
probable, will be tinged with the false colouring 
imperceptibly received from the train of incongru- 
ous and fictitious images perpetually passing through 
the mind. But where the reasoning powers have 
been habitually exercised on adequate objects, the 
train of ideas, which occupy die fancy, will no long- 
er be of the nature of unprofitable or pernicious 
visions; they will be the parents of genius, of in- 
vention, of exahed purposes, of good resolutions, 
and of meritorious conduct. 

The cultivation of judgment, so far from pre- 
senting any obstacle lo ihe enjoyment of tlie pleas- 
ures of imagination, is absolutely necessary to- 
wards their being enjoyed in any superior degree. 
Who would compare the pleasure enjoyed by a 
cullivaled mind in perusing the exquisite composi- 
tions of a Homer, a Shakspeare, or a Mllion, to 
that which a novel-reading Miss receives from the 
eventful tale that beguiles her of her midnight 
slumber ? Nay, laying these higher works of gen- 
ius out of the question, let us suppose two young 
people employed in reading one of Miss Bumey's 
admirable pictures of life, (which, for wont of an 
appropriate term, likewise go under tlie denomina- 
tion of Novels) aud that one of these young persons 
hits had her mind furnished with ideas, her concep- 
tions vigorous and acute, her judgment strengthened 
by exercise, and her affections governed by tlie 
well-examined pnnciples of moral rectitude ; — 
while tlie otlier, instructed by means of fiction, has 
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had her sensibilities exercised while judgment was 
suffered to lie dormant, her conceptions weak, her 
ideas few and confused, and her moral principles 
mere feelings directed by prejudice. The love of 
novelty is equally strong in botlj ; both pursue ibe 
thread of the story with equal ardour. But in the 
course of the perusal, how many sources of pleas- 
ure are open to the one, which, to tlie other, are 
totally unknown. With admiration the one con- 
templates the genius displayed in the conduct of 
the fahle ; she marks each trait of character, enters 
into the train of associations by which it is produc- 
ed, observes how naturally they spring from the 
situation of the person described ; and perceives 
how justly the author has pounrayed tlie inevitable 
consequences of the conduct to which they lead. 
Every sentiment, every moral reflection, attracts her 
notice, and calls forth llie powers of judgment. 
Her vigorous conceptions embrace every idea of 
the author, and her cultivated mind feels all the ex- 
quisite emotions of taste. A thousand images 
which have called forth these emotions in her soid, 
have passed unnoticed by her companion. To the 
fate of the lovers her interest is solely confined, and 
every thing tliat protracts the knowledge of their 
destiny, to her appears tedious and impertinent. 
She receives not from the work one idea in addi- 
tion to her slender stock ; and when once her curi- 
osity has been gratified by the denouement, her 
mind is completely vacated , or only filled with some 
fleeting images of visionary bliss. 

Where trains of thought romantic and unprofita- 
ble occupy the imagination, they frequently acquire 
such power over the attention as to render its exer- 
tion upon present objects quite impossible. Ab- 
sence of mind is not a failing peculiar to lliose who 
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are deeply engaged in abstract studies and pursuits ; 
it is common to al] ; who have not had the faculty 
of attention early and properly cultivated. Where 
it has thus been cultivated, every commoa occur- 
rence of life, every topic of conversation, every 
new object which presents itself to the eye, every 
sound which strikes the ear, is distinctly discrimi- 
nated, and becomes the source of new ideas ; but 
wherever, by tiie early exercise of imagination, the 
mind has acquired the habit of indulging in vision- 
ary reveries, it neither sees, hears, undersUuids, 
marks, nor inwai*dly digests, what passes around it. 
Of this absence oi" mind we must have observed 
innumerable instances ; and may, at little expense 
of reflection, be made fully sensible, that it must 
present a fatal obstacle to all intellectual improve- 
ment. Where the conceptions and the judgment 
have been early exercised on the objecls of per- 
ception, 1 believe this absence of mind wUl rarely 
be met with. Where they have not been thus ex- 
ercised, I bcheve it to be inevitable. 

Supposing that the faculty of judgment has been 
exercised in your pupil so as to have attamed to 
some degree of strength, it will still bo subject to 
perversion from many causes internal and external, 
which it is the paiticular business of the preceptor 
to guard against. Of these corruptors of the judg- 
ment, it will be sufficient for our present purpose to 
mention lliose which are most likely to assault it in 
the early stage of whicii we now treat ; recom- 
mending it to the reader who wishes for fuller mfor- 
mation upon ibis important subject, to consult Dr. 
Isaac Watts, who, in his Essay on Logic, or the 
Right use of Reason, has given a very satisfactory 
view of the several causes by which the judgment 
"S liable to be perverted. 
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I have all along iosisted upon the necessity of 
cultivating the faculties of concepUon and judg- 
ment, by means of a strict attention to sensible ob- 
jects. But if care be not taken to point out the 
fallacy of the senses, or, to speak more properly, to 
show the extent of tlieir power, our pupils may be 
led into many errors by putting too much con6dence 
in their perceptions. 

By trusting to the evidence of sense, mankind, 
in tlie infancy of science, judged the world to he 
an eKlensive plain ; the sun a small luminous 
body which rose from behind a high mountain, or 
from the bosom of the ocean, and performed its 
daily journey through the heavens ; and the moon 
and the stars to be of the same insignificaut magni> 
tude as ihey appear to the naked eye. And 
though more enlightened notions concerning the 
heavenly bodies are now made familiar to children, 
even m the nursery, than was formerly known to 
sages ; still, by trusting to the evidence of their, 
senses, children are liable to errors of judgment, 
which, if not attended to, may lay the foundation of 
future prejudices. These, a truly liberal educaticm 
will doubtless destroy. But if once these prejudi-- 
ces have taken root in the mind, it is not by going 
through the common routine of accomjplishment$ 
that they will ever be extirpated. 

The credulity natural to youth is another fruitful 
source of erroneous judgment. It will act with 
particular force upon minds that have never been 
accustomed to the actual examination of sensible 
objects. It is only the imbecility of ignorance, or 
the vanity of scepticism, that supposes any thing to 
exist without a cause. A sensible child will soon be 
convinced that it is impossible ; and the mind cannot 
be better exercised in early life, than in discovering 
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Hie causes of appearances with which it is familiar, 
but for which it knows not how to account. A boy 
observes that his top spins as long as it is kept in 
motion ; tell him, when he asks you why it does so 
" that it is the nature of all lops," or that " it 
spins because it is whipped," and you lay the foua- 
datioQ for indifference or credulity. But if, instead 
of giiiag these foolish answers, you explain the 
real cause, and teach him U> look out for similar 
examples of the operation of the laws of gravita- 
tion, you will probably be doing tlie faculty of judg- 
ment a greater service than it could have received 
fi'om the longest and most laborious task. 

It may he objected to this, that many mothers 
have not the degree of inforjuatioo requisite to en- 
able them to communicate such sort of knowledge 
to their children. And is it because they are moth- 
ers that it is too late to obtain it ? What motive to 
the acquirement of knowledge half so powerful, as 
that which operates upon a mother's heart ? This 
motive, strong as it ought to be in all cases, will 
become still more weighty, when we consider that 
another very ample source of erroneous judgment 
is found to proceed from that arrogant confidence 
which frequently attends the consciousness of 
quickness of parts. All mothers wish their chil- 
dreu to be distinguished by a quick capacity ; but 
dearly do they sometimes pay for the accomplish- 
ment of this wish ! Soon does the child perceive 
the mother's incapabiUty of affording it information. 
She seeks to engage its affections by indulgence — 
by indulgence it learns to despise her authority. 
She is solicitous for the improvement of the genius 
in which she glories ; every step which the child 
advances in the path of knowledge, is a degradation, 
to the mother in its esteem. Her admoaitions arei 
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I -without weight, her injitoctions without authority. 

' If it be a son whom she thus sees esalted to a su- 
perior, she may, perhaps, be proud to acknowledge 
the superiority, and though she feels herself neg- 
.lected and despised, rejoice in ihe world's acknow- 
ledging her son for a man of genius ; but if it be a 

I -daughter, whom she has tlius taught lo look down 

I upon her, deep and many will he the woundb of her 

A mother, to be truly respectable in the eyes of 
her children, must not only be to them as a lender 
protector, a perpetual solace, and iJie source of 
every joy — but as a guide and oracle ; one to whom 
they are to apply in every perplexity, from whom 
they are at aJl times certain of receiving light. 
The mother, who is capable of fulfilling the former 
part of the parental character only, will soon find 
that not all the tenderness and affection she can 
show, will procure for her tliat filial respect and 
veneration which is the precious reward of maternal 
sufferings and anxieties. To be truly respectable 
in the eyes of her ofispring, a mother must he capa- 
ble of instructing them. But is it by the common 
mode of boarding-school education that she is to 
attain this capability ? Alas ! no. Her perceptions 
have been there exercised, it is true ; and the 
memory of perception likewise. But what has 
been done for the essential faculties of conception 
and judgment ? How, without the cultivation of 
these, is she to be capable of communicating in- 
struction to others ? Impossible. But is it too late 
for her lo set about the cultivation of these faculties 
in herself ? The belief that it is so, is a fatal delusion. 
Do we not see frequent instances of men who have 
passed their youth in idleness, but who, at a period 
of life when many women are mothers of families. 
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begin to make up for lost time by serious appli- 
cation to those studies which tliey had formerly 
neglected ? Do we not see such men succeed in 
their attempts ? Do we not sometimes see those 
who were at twenty idle, ignorant, and uninformed, 
become, in a few years after, men of science and 
information ? Why, then, should a woman of twen- 
ty, or of any age, think that because she is married, 
all improvement is impossible ? Impossible I grant 
it is, if she intends to lead a hfe of modem dissi- 
pation. If her mornings are to he spent in the 
street, and ber evenings at the card table, improve- 
ment is out of die ([uestion. But it is not to such 
mothers that I address myself. There are those of 
a different description ; amiable, well-intentioned, 
domestic characters, who have an earnest wish to 
fulfil every duty, hut who, from a fatal prejudice, do 
not consider an accession of knowledge as any of 
the duties belonging to the mali'on stale. Let such 
seriously reflect in what light they would wish to be 
viewed by their children, and as they would desire 
to be respected, let them pursue the course that 
can alone render them respectable. 

Happy the woman, who, in her endeavours to 
improve and cultivate her understanding, finds an 
auxihary in her husband ! Happy she, who is thus 
encouraged to the delightlhl and important task ! 
Her success is infallible, her reward is certain. 

But if her husband be one of the multitude ; if 
fatehas bound her to a man who despises female in- 
tellect ; whose idea of matrimonial fehcity includes 
not the companion and the friend ; who merely 
wishes in his wife to find the qualities of the house- 
keeper, and the virtues of the spaniel ; even then 
the wife is without excuse, who does not endeavour 
to quahfy herself for fulfilling the duties of the 
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mother. Let her consider, ihat b the respect and 
esleciu of hei childrea she tviU find a solace for the 

want of that purest species of happiness which flows 
fi-om congenial sentiment, mutual confidence and 
mutual esteem. Her husband may not be wilUng 
to allow her superiority of wisdom, (and if slie be 
truly wise, she will never contend for it) but her 
children will rise and call her blessed ! 

Let us now return to the consideration of that 
arrogant confidence in self-opinion, which is so 
frequently the result of a child's finding itself in 
some instances wiser tliaii its mother. This gen- 
erally produces a degree of dogmatism very un- 
favourable to the improvement of judgment. " By 
what means soever," says the respectable Walts, 
" the dogmatist comes by his opinions, whether by 
hia senses or his fancy, his education or his own 
reading, yet he believes them all with the same as- 
surance that he does a madiematical truth ; he has 
scarce any probabilities that belong to him ; every 
thing with him is certain and infallible. Persons of 
this temper are seldom to he convinced of any mis- 
take ; a full assurance of their own notions makes 
all the difficulties on their own side vanish so en- 
tirely, that Ihey think every point of their belief is 
written as with sun-beams, and wonder any one 
should find a difficulty in it." 

The more the judgment is exercised In early 
hfe, the less Uable will it be to this proud confidence 
in its own authority, which is never connected with 
true wisdom, though it is a frequent attendant upon 
quick parts, superficially cultivated ; as is likewise 
itsopposite — Scepticism. 

"The dogmatist is sure of every thing — the 
sceptic believes nothing. Perhaps he has found him^ 
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self oftoD mistaken in matters of which he thought 
himself well assured in Lis younger days, and there- 
fore he is afraid to give assent to any ihing again." 

" Both these prejudices," continues our author, 
" tliougli they are so opposite to each other, yet 
they arise from the same spring, and that is, impa- 
tience of study, and want of diligent attention in 
the search of truth. The dogmatist is in haste to 
believe something ; he cannot keep himself long 
enough in suspence, till some bright and convincing 
evidence appears on one side ; but throws himself 
casually into the sentiments of one party or another, 
and then he will hear no argument to the conlrary- 
The sceplic will not take pains to search things to 
the bottom ; but when he sees difficulties on both 
sides, resolves to believe neither of them." 

It sometimes happens, that these dispositions are 
united. Who more dogmatical and peremptory 
than the sceptic in his system of unbelief .'' 

Doctor Watts assures us, that "the only cure 
for both these follies is humility of soul, patience 
m study, diligence in inquiry, with an honest seal 
for truth." 

What he mentions as a cure, I would recommend 
to parents to teach their children as a prevention. 
All the disorders of the mind a^e much more easily 
prevented than remedied. Where pride and self- 
will have been permitted to take deep root, it will 
be a diiiicult task to inculcate true humility. Wliere 
the faculty of attention has never been sufficiently 
exercised, we cannot expect either patience in 
study, or diligence in inquiry. And where the mind 
has not been accustomed to find pleasure in the dis- 
covery of truth, we need not expect that it vdll ever 
exert much zeal in its pursuit. 
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Anodier source of error, concerning which it be- 
hoves us to be upoQ our guard, is that disposition 
to rest upon auliiorily, which, if we do not take 
care to prevent it, may spring from that confidence 
in our superior wisdom and knowledge, which it is 
essential that the pupil should possess. 

It requires, I confess, great delicacy cf conduct 
to impress the pupil with perfect confidence in our 
judgment, and at the same time to lead him to ex- 
ert his own, as if he had no such authority to rely 
upon. The only method by which it appears to 
me that this can possibly be effected, is earJy lo 
lead the mind to those investigations, of which we 
certainly know the result. The child will then per- 
ceive the steps by which we were le^ to the know- 
ledge we possess. He will perceive that our ad- 
vantage over him is the effect of diligent inquiry 
and actual research, not of intuition. We may 
then, witliout any apprehension of being lessened 
in his opinion, candidly confess our ignorance upon 
subjects which have lain out of our line of pursuit, 
and use our very ignorance of these as an argu- 
ment for his exerting himself to obtain a superior 
degree of information. The boy, who has been 
accustomed to receive daily proofs of his mother's 
wisdom and knowledge upon important points, will 
be in no danger of losing his respect for her attain- 
ments or understanding, because he finds her ig- 
norant of Latin or of Mathematics. But if, instead 
of being led to exercise his own judgment, he has 
been taught every thing as dogmas of oiu" superior 
wisdom, he will acquiesce in our judgment as in- 
fallible, and the disposition implicitly to rely upon 
authority will render him the slave of prejudice for 
ever. 
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This reliance upon authority is represented by I 
some writers as the very essence of female virtue. 1 



So said Milton : but so said not an higher authori- 
ty than Milton, when in emphatic language he com- 
mended the "belter part" taken by Mary, who, 
not contented with hearing the words of truth and 
wisdom at second hand, gave her wliole soul to the 
attentive consideration of the divine doctrines it was 
her happiness to hear delivered. According to the 
common prejudices of society, the praise was Mar- 
tha's due. Her attention was solely dii'ected to 
the objects wilhin her proper sphere. Enough for 
her to hear the heads of her Divine Master's dis- 
course related by her brother, on whose better judg- 
ment she might implicitly rely for explanation of all 
that it was necessary for her to beheve or practise. 
And so certain was she of acting with propriety, 
that, confident of her own superior merit, she did 
not scruple to appeal to our Lord upon ivhat she 
t]iought the faulty conduct of her sister. The re- 
buke she received establishes it not only as a priv- 
ilege, but as a duty, in the sex, to hear, to inqirire, 
and to judge for themselves. The contrary is 
evidently Anti-Christian doctrine : and, hke all 
others of the same stamp, is found by experience 
to be repugnant to the principles of common sense. 
To the being who is taught to receive all opinions 
from authority, judgment is an useless gift. In 
such beings, therefore, judgment will he for ever 
dormant; and without judgment, how is she to 
choose the authorities tliat are to be her guide 't 
If her early associations of good and evil have been 
erroneous they must remain erroneous for ever : 
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for it is by these associations that her choice of 
authorities will be directed. If the clearest, the 
most momentous truth be delivered from a quar- 
ter against which she has been prejudiced, the truth 
is contemned as falsehood. If the most flagrant 
and fatal error has been embraced by die authority 
she esteems, she receives it " as truth of holy writ." 
While by the habits of society women were con- 
fined to the narrow circle of domestic life, they re- 
ceived an education, which, if it did not tend to 
cultivate the judgment in any great degree, intro- 
duced those associations which made their resting 
upon authority innocent at least, if not salutary. 
To the character of a notable housewife, an ex- 
traordinary needle-woman, and a careful mollier, 
they attached ideas of respectabihty and praise. 
Their theological, their political, and even their 
moral opinions they received from their natural 
or ghostly fathers, " nothing doubting ;" and aa 
their attention was solely occupied in the narrow 
sphere of their perceptive faculties, it is not to be 
supposed that they troubled themselves with much 
inquiry. If the higher powers of the mind were 
not CEiIled forth, the first and most essential facul- 
ties were so cultivated as to produce that equaUty 
which is always favourable to the production of 
common sense ; and in the early cultivation of these 
first faculties, a foundation was laid for the perfec- 
tion of all the higher powers of the mind, wherev- 
er a superior degree of mental culture was be- 
stowed. Of this we have a decisive proof in the 
many illustrious instances of female learning and 
genius, which adorned the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

13* vol.. II. 
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It was noi by means of prelty story books, abridg- 
ments, and beauties of history, nor yet by scraps 
of poetry selected from the best authors, that a 
lady Jane Gray, or a lady Anne Askew, attained 
those high accomplishments, and that intellectual 
energy, which has rendered them the admiration 
of succeeding ages. 

The early education of those celebrated exam- 
ples of female wisdom and virtue was, probably, 
in many respects, the snme as llieir contempora- 
ries. Their perceptive faculties were cultivated in 
infancy by attention. As a means of cultivating at- 
tention, needle-work deserves a higher place in 
our estimation tlian it at present holds ; and tlie 
species of needle-work at that period in vogue, was 
well calculaied to answer this important end. That 
the taste would be improved by contemplating the 
absurd and grotesque figures which were then-cop- 
ied, I do not pretend to affirm ; but as taste is the 
offspring of judgment and imagination — faculties 
which do not unfold themselves till after concep- 
tion has attained strength and vigour — their im- 
provement is the business of an after period : where- 
as attention, being absolutely necessary towards the 
exercise, of the 6rst and most essential powers of 
the mind, cannot be too soon or too assiduously 
cultivated. And how can the power of attention 
bo more effectually called forth, than in copying 
minute objects, where every ihread must be count- 
ed with the most scrupulous exactness, where 
every Qolour must be matched with the most criti- 
cal skill ? 

We view with contempt the tasteless labours of 
our great grandmothers ; hut let us remember, that 
in working tlie little gold-coloured dog, which, was, 
perhaps, placed beside a strawberry of six times 
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his dimensions, and in labouring the feathers of the 
shapeless peacock, which stood up like " quills upon 
the fretful porcupine," habits of attention and of 
application were acquired, which were of no small 
use in the culture of all the superior faculties. 
Had the originals from which they copied been 
more true to nature, still greater advantages would 
undoubtedly have accrued froni this exercise of 
attention ; but whatever calls this power into ex- 
ercise in early life, must be essentially useful to 
the human mind. In this respect the above-men- 
tioned species of needle-work, ridiculous as it may 
appear, had a manifest advantage over those slight- 
er, though more elegant productions, which re- 
quires so little attention as to be executed almost 
mechanically. These seldom fail to produce hab- 
its of mental inactivity. They may be employed 
as sedatives to ardent minds, but will always be 
found injurious to the slow and torpid. 

Another important advantage, pecuUar lo the 
high-born females of former times, was derived 
from those associations of which I have already 
taken notice. Ideas of glory were not then attach- 
ed lo every species of singularity tliat can be 
acliieved by impudence or folly. They were con- 
nected with self-approbation, and the esteem of 
the worthy and the wise. An attention to domes- 
tic duties was then deemed honourable — an asso- 
ciation which no attainment in the walks of litera- 
ture could dissolve ; it maintained its ascendancy 
in tlie minds of the learned, and was a lamp to the 
path of the illiterate. 

Another great advantage these ladies enjoyed, 
in the very limited number of books they had it in 
their power to read. This circumstance produc- 
ed such frequent and attentive perusal of the few 



good authors they possessed, that they became 
mistresses of every subject on which they treated. 
Instead of confused and imperfect notions of the 
author's meaning, their conceptions were clear and 
accurate; and where there are clear and accurate 
concepUons, the judgment will be sound and vigo- 
rous. 

In tlie acquirement of the learned languages these 
ladies had many advantages ; the very process gone 
through in attaining them is favourable to arrange- 
ment of ideas, and highly insti'umental in giving 
that clear conception of the meaning of words, 
which is so essential to every species of intellectu- 
al improvement. By their intimate acquaintance 
with the poets, the pliilosophers, and the orators 
of antiquity, we find the use they made of the key 
of those treasures of ancient learning, to which the 
moderns have been so much indebted for their most 
brilliant thoughts. But wliile possessed of all this 
knowledge, we find that the study of the important 
doctrines and precepts of Christianity occupied the 
first place in their attention. The human mind 
had then but lately emancipated from those chains 
by which the Romish church had so long held her 
votaries in subjection : upon the points in dispute it 
was then the fashion to exercise the judgment ; and 
the many great and vigorous minds which were then 
produced, plainly show that the judgment is never 
exercised in vain. 

A minute investigation into the manner in which 
these ladies performed the relative and domestic 
duties of life, would serve to convince us, that it is not 
by a careful cultivation of all the faculties, by ex- 
tensive knowledge, or classical learning, that wo- 
men are in danger of being led from the duties of 
their proper sphere. No. It is from tlie silly 
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vanity which is a consequence of the partial culti- 
vation of the intellectual powers, from false associa- 
tions, which annex ideas of importance to what is 
trifling and insignificant, and which connect ideas 
of glory with the silly admiration of fools and cox- 
combs — that the mind is effectually perverted. And 
whence are these false associations derived ? By 
seriously reflecting on the tenor of the ideas which 
modern education is calculated to produce, the ques- 
tion may be easily resolved ! 

Adieu. 
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JUDGMENT. 



So much, my dear friend, remains to be said upon 
the cultivation of judgment, that I must beg leave 
to give you one other letter upon a subject which 
is deserving of as many volumes. 

We have already seen that the faculties of con- 
ception and judgment are coeval : that without vig- 
our and accuracy in the former, the latter must 
ever remain imperfect ; and that where the latter 
is uncultivated, the former will be in a great mea- 
sure useless. Tell a child " that he who runs 
swiftest will soonest reach the goal ;" to understand 
■ this, the child must have a distinct conception of 
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nmniog ; he must also have been able to make 
comparisons between differeat degrees of swiftuesSj 
and to conceive a leaser and greater degree of it, 
before be can acquiesce in your conclusion ; which 
acquiescence is the work of judgment. If any of 
the former ideas are indistinct, the judgment will 
rest upon your authority ; the child may learn to 
repeat it as a judgmeot of his own, but it is in re- 
aUty not bis, but yours : whereas if he has accu- 
rate and distinct conceptions on the first part of the 
proposition, the judgment included in the second 
is inevitable, and may be termed intuitive. 

Where children are taught every thing by les- 
sons, where iheir perceptive powers are never ex- 
ercised, and their conceptions never cultivated, all 
their judgments are received from authority. Peo- 
ple who are thus educated, are accordingly as little 
in the habit of forming opinions for themselses, as 
of fabricating the clothes they wear. And as with- 
out the assistance of the mechanic, the artizan, and 
the dress-maker, they must, of necessity, go un- 
clothed ; so without, the assistance of public opin- 
ion, would ibeir minds be naked, and destitute of 
principle or sentiment- 
It is upon the preservation of a just balance be- 
twixt the faculties of conception and judgment, thai 
the soundness of tlie intellect principally depends. 
This equality in the cultivation of their mental 
powers compensates, in a great measure, to the 
vulgar, for the want of that education to which 
neither their avocations nor circumstances will per- 
mit them to aspire. With them attention is confin- 
ed to a narrow sphere. Their perceptive powers 
are cultivated but to a certain extent ; and this cul- 
tivation is entirely under the direction of the impe- 
nous mistress, necessity. 
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The conceptions are exercised in the same man- 
ner upon few objects, but where the attention is 
fully given to these, they an 
perfect and distinct. So it 
its sphere of operation is 
moves in that sphere, it is n{ 
we find much good sense ii 
peasantry, while these obi 
subjects upon which ihey hi 
information, as could give them clear and distinct^ 
ideas. 

If the above observations are well founded, 
follows, that if tlie education we bestow upon the ' 
labouring classes, be of a nature calculated to de- 
range the just proportion of the faculties ; to give 
a partial cultivation to those which are never to be 
called forth by the business, or the duties, which 
the individual is destined to fulfil, while those which 
are in daily and hourly requisition are utterly neg- 
lected ; we in reality do more harm than good. 

Am I, then, of the number of those who deem 
the blessing of education improper for the vulgar ? 
Am I one of those children of pride, who wish to 
see the darkness of ignorance bespread the regions 
of poverty, while I sit with my compeers elaie in 
Goshen, and enjoy the light ? Heaven forbid ! 

I honour and applaud llie noble efforts that have 
been made, and that are still making, by many gen- 
erous minds, to give instruction to the children of 
the poor. Far from wishing to restrain the zeal of 
charity, I would do all in my power to increase its 
fervour ; but 1 would wish to direct it into such 
channels as would most effectually enrich the soil 
it is the intention of benevolence to cuhivate. Hap- 
piness, as far as it is attainable by mortals, consists, 
I think, in the perfect harmony of the soid. All 
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Ilie turbulent and dissocial passions, as disturbers 
of this liarmooy, are inimical to happiness. The 
partial cultivation of any one of llie intellectual 
faculties is from the same cause injurious. The 
affections that flow from religious principle, as hope, 
confidence, love, reverence, gratitude, and joy, are 
all not only favourable to happiness, but so essen- 
tial to it, that I do not scruple to affirm that where 
they are wanting, happiness will never be found. 

If these observations upon the nature of happi- 
ness appear just, we ought, in our endeavours to 
promote the happiness and well-being of ihe lower 
classes, to keep them in view ; if we accept of them 
as principles, we shall be at no loss how to proceed. 

I have already endeavoured to show the early 
progress of the passions. In this respect the chil- 
dren of the poor and of the rich are pretty much 
upon a level ; they are in truth equally neglected. 
In early life ihe children of the villager are as 
much ruined by foolish indulgence as the children 
of his lord. The associations which beget a ten- 
dency to the selfish and malevolent passions, are 
with equal facility acquired by both, and are effect- 
ually counteracted in neither. The first step, 
therefore, towards the education of the lower or- 
ders is, to instruct the parents in the duties they 
owe to their children in early life. Books to this 
effect ought to be distributed ; exhortations to be 
frequently given by the clergy; and rewards be- 
stowed by the contributors to schools, to those par- 
ents whose children appear to have reaped most 
benefit from home instruction and example. 

To undertake the education of a poor man's 
family is, no doubt, a very good and charitable 
action ; but to put the poor man in a way of edu 
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eating his family himself, is doing inBnitely more 
service to society, (e) 

The education of the heart is ihe worlc of do- 
mestic life, and where this preliminary is neglect- 
ed, all the endeavours of the scliool-m aster will be 
fruitless. In the religious education of the lower 
orders, there is seldom, I fear, any appeal made 
to tlie heart and the affections. The religion of 
tlie vulgar is therefore, in general, gloomy, super- 
stitious, and I had almost said, ferocious. While 
all Ihe other intellectual faculties are permitted to 
remain dormant for want of cultivation, the imagi- 
nation is roused and filled with the darkest images. 
The tendency of this temper is to produce distrust, 
suspicion, envy, and malevolence ; and when spir- 
itual pride is added, it brings forth arrogance and 
presumption. This is not the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Far other are its fruits ; widely opposite 
is its tendency upon tlie heart ! 

The first view to be given of the Deity to the 
poor, as well as to the rich, is as the giver of all 
good. The universality of bis providence and of 
his protecting care, ought to be carefully instilled. 
By representing the Supreme to children as a ma- 
lignant spy and an avenging tyrant, no affections 
consonant to the spirit of tlie Gospel can possibly 
be produced. 

Another error in the religious instructloQ of the 
poor is addressing ourselves to the judgment, where 
tbe conceptions have never been so far opened as 
to be adequate to the comprehension of the sim- 
plest proposition, upon any subject that is not an 
object of perception. By doing so, we may give 
religious bigotry, but we shall never impart relig- 
ious knowledge. The conceptions of the vulgar, 
or of the high-born, will be clear and accurate, ex- 
14 vol.. II. 
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actly in proportion to the pains wliich have been 
bestowed on iheir cultivation. By one medium 
only can they, in either case, be cultivated ; and 
this is, by attention to the objects of perception. 

Where the parents are foolish, idle, or profligate, 
the faculty of attention will never be called forth, 
or never at least exercised on proper objects. To 
rescue the children of such parents from the do- 
minion of ignorance and vice, is truly laudable. 
But where such beings are the objects of our char- 
ity, it ought to be our primary endeavour to make 
up to them for Uie neglect they have experienced ; 
which must inevitably have rendered those faculties 
defective, upon which every species of inlellectual 
improvement ultimately depends. 

If we proceed upon other principles, and, with- 
out bestowing any pains in cultivating tlie percep- 
tions, the attention, and the conceptions, vainly im- 
agine tliat by teaching tliese poor children to repeat 
words, we shall strengthen the judgment and im- 
prove the heart, we cannot fail to meet with disap- 
pointment. In die process of learning to read, the 
three first faculties are no doubt exercised ; but if 
this is the only exercise that is given to them, ihey 
will reap but little advantage from it : much more 
would they derive from being made acquainted with 
tlie nature and use of ail the objects within the i 
sphere of their observation. The simple mechan- I 
ism employed in the manufaciurea with which ihey i 
are most famihar, ought to be explained to them ' 
in terms level to tiieir capacity. The attention 
ought to be turned to the minute examination of 
every object with which they are conversant. The 
leather binding of their books, the paper which 
forms the leaves, the thread on which ihese leaves 
are strung, and the characters that are printed on 
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Uiem, linay be made instrumentaJ in invigorating the 
conceptions : and 1 am pnrsuaded, that habits of 
attention thus acquired would be found of greater 
use in developing the faculties, than any lessons 
which the poor ignorant children could be made to 
read, or get by heart. They ought soon to be 
made sensible, that all the comforts of human life 
are the effects of industry, that every article of 
food or clothing is the product of the labour of 
many individuals. The co-operation of Divine I 

Providence, without which the labour of man would j 

in many cases be obviously ineffectual, ought to he ' 

displayed in the clearest light ; to this end such ' 

examinations as the following, would be highly ( 

salutary. , 

" What are you going to eat for your breakfast ?" | 

'Bread.' "Who gives you this bread? Your I 

father ; but how does your father come by the . 

money which bays it ?" ' He earns it by laboiir.' J 

'? But if he were sick, could he thus earn it .'' By ^ 

whom is his health preserved ? Who makes the i 

bread ? What is it made froia ? Can the farmer 
cause the wheat to grow ? Were the farmer to be 
idle, and not to sow his land, would God AJmighty 
exert bis power to raise him a crop f You then 
see that the bread you eat, is the blessing of Prov- 
idence upon industry." 

We have already seen that clear and distinct 
conceptions are necessary towards even the lowest 
degree of judgment ; but ihere may be conceptions 
without judgment, as there are conceptions without 
belief. ( may conceive the figure of a horse with 
wings, though I do not believe that such a creature 
ever existed. These are not the conceptions on 
which the minds of children ought to be exercised. 
They ought to be made to form clear conceptions 
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on the objects of sense, and on these, also, oughJ 
the judgment to be exercised, before it is made to 
pronounce on the truth or falsehood of propositions 
that are ahslract, aud on which their minds must 
consequently he destitute of all ideas of com- 
parison. 

I-Iabits of attention to the objects of perception 
are so essentially necessary to those who are by 
their situation destined to be constantly employed 
upon sensible objects, that we may assure ourselves, 
when by the education we give to the poor, we in- 
capacitate them for this attention, we do an injury, 
where we intended to confer a favour. 

This point deserves attentive consideration. I 
could adduce many proofs in support of my opin- 
ion concerning it; and make no doubt that many 
ladies, as well as myself, have experienced disap- 
pointment, in the hopes they had formed of making 
excellent servants by means of an education above 

Iho VulgT. 

After having inspired a taste for reading, and 
excited the powers of the imagination, while atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the objects of perception 
has been totally omitted, we are surprised lo find 
that the proper business of the servant is neglected. 
After the most careful cultivation of the reasoning 
faculties, we are vexed by instances of deficiency 
in common judgment ; and after the most serious 
pains to impress rehgious truths and moral senti- 
ments upon tile mind, by means of lessons and lec- 
tures, we are sometimes pained by discovering 
proofs of irreligion and immorality. 

The cause of this disappointment we may, in 
I many instances, trace to that partial cultivation of 
l.the faculties, which, while it ripened those least 
" "t the first and most essen- 




lial powers of the mind in a manner dormant, 
Happier consequences would, I am persuaded 
sue, if, in the education of persons to whom habits 
of active industry are essential, we make it our 
endeavour to guard against affording stimuli to the 
imagination. Instead of doing so, we ought to im- 
prove the powers of perception ; to rouse attention ; 
to lead the mind to form clear conceptions upon 
the common objects and common affairs of hie ; 
and upon tliese also, to exercise the judgment. It 
is thus only that we can hope to produce that com- 
mon sense, which is sterling in every region ; ihe 
current coin that is equally useful to the high and 
to tlie low, to the learned and to the unlearned. 
It is ever in requisition, ever necessary ; nor can 
all Ihe stores of wit and knowledge compensate for 
its absence. As it is in a peculiar manner essential 
to those wlio are employed in conducting the com- 
mon concerus of life, the education by which it can 
be most effectually cultivated, is surely the best 
which can be given to such as are doomed to move 
in a narrow sphere ; and where the education' we 
bestow has not litis tendency, it cannot fail to be 
injurious. 

By teaching the poor lo read, we put into then 
hands the most powerful instrument of improvement 
to all the intellectual faculties ; but if these facul- 
ties have received no previous culture, we need not 
expect tliat they will ever learn to employ this pow- 
er lo any useful purpose. The question put by the 
Apostle to the Ethiopian, " Understandest thou what 
thou readest ?" if put to the children of our chari- 
ties, might well be answered by them in the words 
of Candace's prime minister, " How can I, except 
some man should guide me .'"' Is it by teaching 
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children to repeat strings of judgments upon ab- 
stract propositions, which they have no faculties to 
apprehend, tliat we expect to give them tliat under- 
standing of the Scriptures which shall make them 
wise unto salvation r* These judgments may be 
repeated as distinctly as possible, but it is impossi- 
ble they should be believed ; because wAere tkere 
is no conception, there can be no belief. The con- 
ceptions must be cultivated, in order to render re- 
ligious instruction (what by proper care it will not 
fail to be) the means of improving the judgment, 
elevating the sentiments, and purifying the heart. 

In the infancy of the human race, die Almighty 
Parent vouchsafed to be the instructer of mankind. 
Of what nature were the revelations of the divine 
will which were made to the first ages.'' Were 
ihey upon abstruse points of doctrine ? No : the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of God, manifested 
throughout the works of creation, afforded an ever- 
lasting theme to the inspired writers of the Old 
Testament. 

The poetry of the Hebrews is a continual hymn 
of praise to the Great Creator. The Supreme 
Being is there represented as the animating soul of 
nature. All his works praise him ; sun, moon, and 
stars, show forth his glory. His superintending 
providence is traced throughout all events from 
generation to generation ; and his superintending 
care is represented as extending to the wild beasia 
of the forest, and to the fowls of the heavens ! 

At most schools for the poor, the children are 
taught to read in tiie Old Testament. But are 
they taught there to read tlie important lessons I 
have above described ? Alas ! no. Their con- 
ceptions are never so far opened as to permit these 
descriptions to excite any emotions in the heart. 
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These emotions are the less likely to be excited, 
from not being in unison with the only conceptions 
of the Deity which have been obtained. These 
have been awful and terrific, little calculated to ex- 
cite the feelings of admiration and gratitude ; nor 
does the way in which lliey read the Bible tend to 
give any ideas upon the subject to the mind. 

I once paid a visit to a country school, where 
the children were taught, as usual, to read upon the 
Bible. The mistress, good woman ! piqued her- 
self upon the knowledge of the stops, which, as she 
very justly observed, were in general too little at- 
tended to at schools of the same description. To 
show the proficiency of her scholars, one of the , 
best readers was called up. The poor child, taking 
in its breath, and exalting its voice to the highest i 
pitch, began to scream out some verses in Exodus, 1 
repeating every stop aloud with great emphasis, tiU * 
happily it concluded with a twang at per-i-o-d. I 
at tiiat time laughed heartily at the ridiculous exhi- 
bition, but have since viewed this abuse of the sacred 
writings in a more serious light- 
As we do not profess to have one religion for the 
poor, and another for the rich, whatever upon this I 
subject apphes to one class, applies to all. It was l 
the emphatic description given by our Saviour to 
prove his divine mission, that to the poor the Gos- 
pel was preached ; and by the poor it was ordained, 
in the wisdom of Providence, that the glad tidings 
of salvation should be first dispensed throughout 
the world. ] 

Before our rehgion, the distinctions formed by ' 
human pride vanish ; in its presence worldly pomp 
and worldly honours are annihilated. Stript of his 
adventitious greatness, JMan appears as he is : what- 



ever be his station, the frail child of dust ! — how- 
ever humble his lot, tlie heir of immortality 1 

While all those ideas of equality, which philo- 
sophical or interested speculatisis have endeavoured 
to establish, tend to inspire hatred', envy, pride, and 
discontent; the equality taught hy the Gospel in- 
spires the purest benevolence. It teaches humility 
to the rich, and contentment to the poor; and fra- 
ternizes (if I may so express myself) the human 

The opinions I have advanced upon the cuiiiva- 
tion of the faculties, receive no slight support from 
the consideration, that the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, I mean a true practical knowledge of them, 
requires not tliose higher powers of tlie mind, 
which must be brought to some degree of perfec- 
tion before a knowledge of the abstract sciences 
can be attained. The conceptions must, indeed, 
have been so far exercised, as to give clear and 
just ideas ; but tho ideas need not be numerous ; 
and in reading the Old Testament, assistance is 
given to the mind in forming them, by a perpetual 
reference to the objects of perception. If the Bible 
is, however, read merely as an exercise in the art 
of reading, no ideas are to be expected from it. 
But if it is referred to as the repository of all use- 
ful knowledge ; if it is made use of to awaken the 
affections, and to call forth the best feelings of the 
heart ; it will be rendered an effectual mean of im- 
proving the conceptions, and enlightening the judg- 
ment. The history of the creation, and of all the 
events antecedent to the dispensation of the Mosaic 
law, are recorded in terms of such beautiful sim- 
plicity, that they are calculated to make a strong 
impression upon the minds of children. To make 
this impression useful, it is not sufficient that the 
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facts are knouTi, nor that the firmest belief in their 
I reality be eBtablished in the mind, it is the provi- 
I dence of God which animates the scene. Confi- 
I dence or faith in this providence is represented as 
forming l3ie virtue of the patriarchs ; it is this by 
which they are distinguished from the savages of 
' other ages, and of other nations. The knowledge 
; of tlie true God was the inheritance of the Hebrews ; 
it breathes in every line of their sacred writings ; 
elevating ibe conceptions to a pitch of sublimity be- 
yond what mere iearniog or genius has ever yet 
attained. The idea of the Supreme, as the father 
and preserver, not only of the human race, but of 
the brute creation, is calculated to inspire feelings 
of compassion, mingled with devotional sentiment ; 
and ought particularly to be dweh upon to those, 
who from their situation in life, have it in their 
power to exercise humanity, or the contrary, upon 
the inferior animals. The cruelly that we see dai- 
ly exercised upon brutes is shocking to every feel- 
ing heart ; and were lessons upon this subject 
enforced, as they may be, by the authority of 
Scriptures, to be given at our charity-schools, it 
would be of service to humanity. 

When the aiFeciions have been thus awakened, 
and the powers of conception and judgment in 
some degree opened, the history of the Jewish na- 
tion will not only gratify curiosity, but excite sur- 
prize, wonder, and it may be, some degree of in- 
dignation and discontent. Why was this people, 
weak and wicked as they are by their own prophets 
described to be, the chosen people of God .'' Chil- 
dren, who by a more liberal education have had the 
sphere of their knowledge enlarged, are still more 
apt to indulge in these anxious doubts, which, if 
silenced by the voice of authority, may end m total 
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9C«pi)rr5ni. The vul^r, taking every thing liieraJ- 
iy, are apt to fall iiito an error no less fatal ; and to 
c<mceire, thai rices which were conimilted by the 
peopie of God, cannot be considered as unpardon- 
^ile oSences. 

It is, therefore, of great importance, to make it 
plain to foong people, as soon as we perceive these 
doobts to have a place in their minds, that the de- i 

seeodints of Abraham were not chosen by God to 
SCI forth to the world an example of pure and | 

heroic rirtue. They were separated from the rest J 

of muilEinil by peculiar laws and ceremonies, in I 

order to preserve the knowledge of the one only I 

and true God ; and divided into tribes, who each 
preserved an accurate account of its genealogy 
trom htm io whom it was promised " that in his 
?eed should all the nations of the earth be blessed," 
in order to prove the accomplishmeDl of that prom- . 

ise in the birth of the Messiah. The immoral ] 

conduct of tlie people ilius highly favoured with 
superior light, showed, in the strongest colours, the 
necessity of a revelation yet more perfect than had 
been granted to their fatliers. To faith in the di- 
recting and protecting providence of God, was to 
be added a faith still more powerful and efficacious. 

Thus may children be led by degrees to a 
knowledge of the New Testament dispensation. 

While the Scriptures are thus opened to them, 
they will, Uke the disciples on their journey to Em- 
maus, find their hearts burn within them. The 
history of their Redeemer's hfe and sufferings, of 
his meritorious death, and glorious ascension, will 
awaken each amiable affection, each interesting 
feeling of llie heart. They will see, that as pro- 
tecting providence was the boon promised to the 
believers in the first refelation, divine grace is tho 
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petiuliar promise of the second. They will per- 
ceive, that by iniquity and impenitence hotli may be 
forfeited ; and tJius the necessity of a strict adher- 
ence to tiie moral duties will be made clear and 
evident, and picly and morality be so strongly as- 
sociated in their minds, as to prevent a tendency to 
superstition on the one hand, and to enthusiasm on 
the other. For this profitable knowledge of tlie 
Scriptures, neither genius, nor learning, nor abstract 
reasoning, are necessary. The deductions from 
the first principle ol' a Supreme Being, eternal, wise, 
and good, are a series of self-evident propositions, 
which require only a laoderaie power of concep- 
tion and strength of judgment to comprehend. 
Cultivated imagination is here of no use } and in 
reading the Scriptures, sincerity and simphcity of 
heart are more essential requisites than all the 
critic's lore. 

Among those who have studied tlie Scriptures as 
critics, and who, in reading the sacred writings, 
have entirely applied themselves to the discovery of 
recondite knowledge, endeavouring in each obscure 
passage to find a support to some previously adopt- 
ed system, I have found many who are declared 
enemies to affording Scriptural instruction to the 
poor ; many who think that the Bible ought by no 
means to be put into the hands of youth : but never 
did 1 meet witli one who had been taught to apply 
its precepts and its doctrines to the heart, that har- 
boured any apprehension of llie consequences of 
giving Scriptural knowledge to the otherwise illiter- 
ate. It is tliis application of the sacred writings 
which it ought to be the instructer's aim to teach. 
If, instead of this salutary application of the divine 
commandments, wc go about to establish om- own 
righteousness, by interpreting the judgments de- 
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nounced against sin into the condemnation of those 
who differ from us in opinion, we shall, indeed, reap 
Utile advantage from Scripture knowledge. Com- 
ments of tliis nature, are, I am afraid, but loo 
common : and as they are tlie natural result of a 
partial application of particular passages, ttiey can 
only be prevented by leading the mind to seek for 
the general meaning in the general spirit of the 
gospel writers ; which, if done with sincerity, will 
always bring some salutary truth home to the bo- 
som. Striking are the lessons tliat are given upon 
this head by our blessed Lord. Let us labour to 
impress them in such a manner as to render the 
reading of the Scriptures " pro6lable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instrucdon in righte- 
ousness," 

It is in order to effect this application of the 
doctrines and precepts of the Gospel to the heart, 
that I would gradually prepare the heart for their 
reception. 1 have, as I am informed, given um- 
brage to some pious minds by what I advanced up- 
on this subject in the former volume. This infor- 
mation has induced me scrupulously to re-examine 
all the arguments upon which my opinion was form- 
ed ; with a firm resolution of freely acknowledging 
error, wherever I found it. No arguments, indeed, 
were offered by those who differ from me, to assist 
me in this research. By these I might, perhaps, 
have been more effectually enlightened ; but I con- 
fess, that after having given all the attention to tlie 
subject of which 1 am capable, I sfill remam of 
opinion, that where there are no conceptions, there 
can be no belief; and that to force articles of be- 
lief upon the mind, before the conceptions have 
been so far opened as to afford the possible exer- 
cise of judgment, (the faculty by which we alone 
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determine on the truth or falsehood of propositions) 
can have no other consequence, than to produce 
either a blind and bigoted adherence to unexamin- 
ed principles, a total indifference to all principle, ot j 
the extremes of scepticism and infidelity. 

Greatly have they mistaken me, who imagine 
that it is from a light estimation of the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, that I am led to disap- 
prove of the means which are sometimes taken to 
enforce them upon the infant mind. It is my re- 
spect for diese doctrines, my opinion of their im- 
portance, and my conviction of their being found 
consonant to truth and reason, which leads me to 
recommend witli earnestness, that they may be so 
enforced as that tJie heart and the understanding 
may be equally impressed with their truth. In 
this all ranks of society are alike concerned ; and 
it is therefore my opinion, that the rehgious educa- 
tion of the poor and of the rich, ought to be con- 
ducted upon the same principles. By cultivating 
the affections of the infant heart, and inspiring 
towards the great Creator feelings of gratitude, 
reverence, hope, confidence, and love, the concep- 
tions will be opened towards the perception of mor- 
al truth ; the judgment will thus be exercised, and 
when it is sufficiently matured to perceive the im- 
portance of the doctrines of the Gospel, then, and 
then only, will diey be received and cherished so 
as to yield the fruits of faith and righteousness. 

Tlie period when this degree of maturity takes 
place, it must be left to the preceptor to determine. 
I shoiiid, however, by all means recommend, that 
the fundamental principles of rehgion and morally 
be deeply impressed npon the mind before imagi- 
nation begins to predominate. 

15 VOL. II. 
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When ihe judgment lias been previously strength- 
ened by religious principle, imagination will ever 
aftemards submit to (lie coniiol of reason ; but if 
we permit imagination to take tlie lead, tlie reUgious 
principles and opinions of our pupils will receive 
from this faculty such a colouring, as may have 
very fatal consequences. Superstition and enthusi- 
asm are tiie Scylla and Charibdis of sound and ra- 
tional piety. In order to avoid tlie former, care 
must be taken to watch over those early associations 
nhich connect ideas of good and evil with circum- 
stances which are trivia) or indifferent ; and to pre- 
serve from ^le latter, imagination must be put under 
the regulation of judgment. 



Adieu. 
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InuiginBlioii d«fiD«l.— Necessity of itA operatiauf bemgguiiledby jodg. 
meiit.— lUuslraiions. — Drfnition of inae. — Mislokea concerning ibe 
ruhiralion oT tbia fBOulty,— Union of cancopiion and juitgmral essen- 
linl lo iu cullivatian. — llhistratiDiis. 

MT SEAB FRIEND, 

The necessity I feel myself under of compres- 
sing into the limits of a single letter the observa- 
tions tlial occur to me on the subjects of imagina- 
tion and taste, will compel me lo be concise ; I 
shall, however, endeavour to be as httle obscure as 
possible. 
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The word imagination has great latitude in its 
application. It is sonietimes employed to denote 
simple appreliension ; it being very usual in com- 
mon conversation to say, that we cannot imagine 
how such a thing could happen, when we mean, 
that we cannot conceive it. In this sense, you will 
observe, that I have carefully avoided employing it. 
It is sometimes likewise applied in a general way, 
to express the operation of the mind in thinking ; 
and in this incorrect way of speaking, we frequent- 
ly observe, that a thing occupies the imagination, 
when, in reality, it is the subject of reflection. 

Again ; the term imagination is sometimes made 
use of in describing the intellectual pleasures and 
pursuits, in contra-dis tine don to those of sense. In 
this way it is apphed by Dr. Akenside, whose poem 
on the Pleasui'es of the Imagination describes the 
employment of all the intellectual faculties. 

By imagination, in the sense to which I have 
confined mysell", is understood that power of the 
mind, which is exerted in forming new combinations 
of ideas. The power of calling up at pleasure any 
particular class of ideas is properly denominated 
fancy. A creative imagination implies not only the 
power of fancy, but judgment, abstraction, and 
taste. Where these are wanting, the flights of im- 
agination are little better than the ravings of a lunatic. 

From the nature of this faculty, it is obvious, 
that it can be exercised but in a very slight degree 
in childhood, tlic ideas being at that period too few 
in number to afford materials for new combinations ; 
or should the attempt at forming them be made, 
they must, from want of taste and judgment, be 
weak and imperfect. But long before the mind 
can combine for itself, the conceptions are suffi- 
ciently vigorous to enter with avidity into the com- 
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binaiioRS made by others. If these are so anfnJly 
contrived as to iuterest the passions, or to excite the 
emotions of terror, hope, mdignation, or sympathy, 
they become tlie most pleasing exercises of the ju- 
venile mind ; but if this exercise be frequently re- 
pealed) it will infallibly produce trains of thought, 
liii!;lily unfavourable to the cultivation of iJiose im- 
portaut faculties, witliout whose aid the creative 
power of imagination can never be exerted to any 
iist'ful purpose. 

While tliB mind is occupied in making observa- 
tions on the nature and properties of the objects of 
Bcnsc, its train of thought is merely a series of sim- 
plo conceptions ; but these conceptions are the ma- 
terials wiOi which imagination is at a proper time to 
work. On lliese conceptions, too, does judgment 
begin its operations ; by these, is it exercised into 
strength ; and by such exercise alone it is, that it 
can ever attain pcifectioa. These operations are, 
as 1 suspect, greatly retarded, and in some instan- 
ces utterly prevented, by a premature disposition to 
malce attempts at combination ; the inevitable con- 
sequence of having the mind powerfully impressed 
by interesting fictions. After every such impres- 
sion, the train of thought Hows for a considerable 
lime in the same channel with the emotion that has 
been excited : and before judgment has attained 
die capability of directing its combinations, the im- 
ages that are formed must of necessity be wild and 
incoherent. However mcoherent they may be, 
tliey have such a tendency to increase the flow of 
ideas, and of consequence, to augment vivacity, 
that such children appear to much greater advan- 
tage, than tliosG whose faculties are cultivated in the 
natural order. But when both arrive at maturity, 
they who have laid in the greatest fund of clear, 
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dislinct, and accurate Ideas, must possess a maniTest 
advantage. 

Were imagination {as is unfortunately too often 
supposed,) a simple faculty, which could be exer- 
cised to advantage without the assistance of the 
Other faculties, the methods usually taken to culti- 
vate it would be judicious and effectual. But if it 
be in fact a compound of several other faculties, it 
necessarily follows, that its excellence depends on 
the degree of perfection, to which the faculties con- 
nected with it have arrived. The Ihad of Homer 
ia a work of imagination ; it exhibits a series of 
combinations, perhaps more astonishing in their va- 
riety, harmony, and consistency, tlian any that hu- 
man genius has ever produced ; but does it not in 
every line give a proof of clear and vigorous con- 
ceptions, of strong judgment, and profound reflec- 
tion ? When our own Shakspeare, whose elevated 
genius 

" Eihaosled worlds, and Ihea imagiDed new," 

pourtrayed the character of Caliban, fwho is cer- 
tainly a creature of the poet's imagination) did not 
judgment evidently guide the pencil, and lay on the 
colours ? From the incomparable productions of 
these extraordinary men, we may justly infer, that 
all the faculties of the mind were by them possess- 
ed in an uncommon degree of vigour, and there- 
fore conclude them to have been cultivated accord- 
ing to the order assigned by nature. 

In a living author, whose remote situation will 
apologize for a comparison which would otherwise 
seem invidious, we see a still further proof of our 
argument. In the power of imagination, (taken ac- 
cording to its simple definition) it is probable, that 

15* VOL. II. 
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Kotzebue does not yield to eilher of ihe poets 
above-raeotiooed. But what are the combinations 
which his genius has produceii ? I have no inten- 
tion or turning critic, and therefore shall decline 
answering tlie question, but lliink it not out of my 
province to observe, lliat if a deficiency in the pow- 
ers of accurate conception and sound judgment are 
laid to his charge, he has given us a clue to lead 
to the cause of this deficiency in his memoirs, 
where he describes his mother having, while he was 
yet a child, assiduously cultivated his imagination 
by the powerful emotions excited by romantic fic- 
tion. He tells us, " she was a woman of sensibil- 
ity," and delighted in inspiring him with a taste for 
works of imagination, of which he soon grew en- 
thusiastically fond." Of old Mrs. Sbakspeare we 
know nothing ; but from the sound judgment ex- 
hibited in the works of her son, I think the proba- 
bility is, that instead of being a woman of semibUi- 
ty (in the sense Kolzehue employs the term) she 
was a woman of plain good sense. 

To produce a work of genius, tlie power of im- 
agination must be possessed in a very eminent de- 
gree ; but unless a certain portion of the same im- 
agination be possessed by the reader, the works of 
genius will never be perused with delight. Nothing 
can be relished but in proportion as it is understood ; 
and thoroughly to understand an author, we must 
be able, with the rapidity of thought, to enter into 
all his associations. This can never he done by 
those who possess a very limited stock of ideas. 
The beautiful allusions which at once illustrate and 
adorn the works of tlie learned, are lost upon tliose 
who are unacquainted with classical literature ; and 
we may be assured, that many of the beauties of 
the ancient orators and poets, are in like manner 



losl upon tlie learned of our days, from their igno- 
rance of the associations which produced lliem. 
A small number of ideas will, indeed, suffice to 
pursue a simple narrative ; and accordingly we find _ 
lliat narrative, either of real or fictitious events, ii i 
the only sort of reading which is relished by the 
uncultivated nund. Do we wish to inspire a tastd 
for studies of a higher order ? Then let us lay a 
solid foundation for such a taste, in the cultivation J 
of all those faculties which are necessary to the I 
proper exercise of iiiiaginalion. Let us by the eK» I 
ercise of the reasoning powers, as well as of the | 
conception and the judgment, produce that arrange-* 
raent in the ideas, which is alike favourable to in- 
vention and to action. In such minds the trains of | 
associated ideas are, if I may so express myself, ' 
harmonized by trudi. The ideas being numeroUB, 
distinct, and jus!, are called up in proper order { 
and as arrangement in our associations is the trUB ■ 
key of memory, every idea that is wanted ohey^ fl 
the call of will. It is then that the power of imag*- 
laalion comes forth to irradiate the mind, and W 1 
give a new zest to the charm of existence. The 
combinations which it then presents, arranged by 
judgment, selected by taste, and elevated by the ' 
sublime ideas of divine perfecliou, give an exerdse J 
to all the intellectual powers. I 

" What eraployjnent can ke have worthy of s I 
man, whose imagination is occupied only about | 
things low and base, and grovels in a narrow field J 
of mean, unanimating, and unintercsring objects f'l 
and such must ever he tlie case with him whose 1 
ideas are few, confused, and inaccurate ; and who, 
while incapable of expanding his mind to embrace 
the forms of general and abstract truth, has habitu- 
ally employed his imagination on the chimeras of 
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unlulored fancy ; aucb a person must be " insensible 
to those finer and more delicate sentiments, and 
blind to liiose more enlarged and nobler views, 
which elevate the soul, and make it conscious of Its 
dignity. 

" How different from him, whose imagination, 
t fifce an eagle in her fligbt, takes a wide prospect, 
L mnd obierves trhaterrr it presents, that is new or 
\ beautiful, grand or important ; whose rapid wing 
I varies iJie scene every moment, carrying hira 
I Arough tlie fairy regions of wit or fancy, some- 
I tinies through ihe more regular and sober walks of 
f science and philosophy. 

" The various objects which he surveys, accord- 
I fag to their different degrees of beauty and dig- 
I ohy, raise in him the lively and agreeable eraotipne 
I of taste. Illustrious human characters as they pass 
\ in reriew, clothed with Iheir moral qualities, touch 
I bis heart still more deeply. They not only awak- 
5 the sense of beauty, but excite the sentiment 
I of approbation, and kindle the glow of virtue. 
" While he views what is truly great and glorious in 
human conduct, his soul catches the divine flame, 
&nd burns with desire to emulate what il admires."* 
The reveries of such a mind are not only de- 
lightfully amusing ; but salutary and useful. On 
■ tile gay pictures delineated by fancy, judgment, rea- 
k ion, and the moral sense, exert their powers of 
f criticism ; and thus the casual combinations of im- 
l ■ftgination are made a means of improvement to the 
' eart. 

I have known a young person, prone to indulge 
I the reveries presented by a rich and hvely i 
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agination, who acknowledged that it was by re- 
flecting, on these spontaneous effusions of fancy, 
lliat she became acquainted with the propendties 
and imperfections of her own temper and disposi- 
tion. Ill lier dreams of future felicity, she found 
tliat the gratification of vanity n-as always included) 
or indeed formed the ground-work of the piece ; 
she accordingly set herself to root out a propensity 
which she thus discovered to he predominant, 
When mortified by the pride of others, she found 
fancy immediately busied in forming scenes where- 
on she was to act the superior part, and to retort 
the mortification on those by whom her feelings 
had been wounded. Conscieoce took the alarm, 
and taught her to apply to the Throne of Grace 
for the christian spirit of true himility. Thus was 
imagination rendered subservient to religion, judg- 
ment, and reason ; nod while it acts under such 
control, we may safely pronounce it the first of hu- 
man blessings ! 

Where the imagination has been injudiciously 
stimulated at an early period, it lias httle chance 
of ever coming under this species of regulation. 
The attention having been habitually engaged in 
pm:suing the dreams of fictionj loses a thousand 
opportunities of information and improvement, and 
die number of ideas must consequently be ex- 
tremely circumscribed. The judgment having 
never been exercised on realities, can only com- 
pare ideas that are equally imperfect, and conse- 
quently be for ever hable to error. An expecta- 
tion that tlie same causes sliould always produce 
similar effects, will to the mind which has been ex- 
ercised in fiction, be attended with ihe most fatal 
consequences ; ihe real events of life succeeding 
sach other in a very different train from that in 
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which they are represented in such productions. 

The false associations that are thus produced in the 

—mind, may not only mislead the judgment, but, as 

kI have endeavoured elsewhere to show, may eSec- 

' lually pervert the heart — the sensibility excited by 

fictious representations of human misery, being very 

far from that genuine spirit of benevolence thai is 

actively exerted in alleviating the distresses which 

it cannot remove. Where the judgment has been 

strengthened by observation, and habits of active 

benevolence have been, in some measure, acquired, 

and confirmed hy religious principle, then, indeed, 

_lhe luxurious tear, called forth by ijie witching 

wer of imagination, may b^ indulged with safe- 

l ly ; for its source will not then be mistaken. Bui 

' where by imagination sensibility has been brought 

into existence, to the woes of imagination will sen- 

wbility be confined ; and far too sickly will be its 

,eoiistitution, to produce the active charities of life. 

Taste is so intimately connected willi imagina- 

, that many of the observations apphcable to 

9ie one will be found to reach the other. The 

motion of taste, though simple in its operation, is 

Rderived from complex sources. Its very existence 

Fnepends on the vigour of conception, and implies 

E ■the exercise of judgment. Nor are these faculties 

J alone equal to the production of tljis delightful 

jl^motion ; as we may be convinced, by observing 

ftie numbers of persons who possess these faculties 

•n an eminent degree, who, nevertheless, are inca- 

Iteble of experiencing the emotions of taste. With- 

»it a certain portion of sensibility, I believe, true 

taste is never found. How much this sensibility 

depends upon organization, I cannot presume to 

determine ; but that it is seldom tlie boon of un- 



cukivated minds, experience affords us convincing 

To perceive and to enjoy whatever is beautiful 
or sublime in the works of nature or of art, is the 
peculiar privilege of taste. Its emotions are ac- 
cordingly divided by an author,* to whose elegant 
and judicious remarks I confess many obligations, 
into " the emotions of sublimity, and the emotions of 
heauty." 

" The qualities that produce these emotions, are 
to be found in almost every class of the objects of 
human knowledge, and the emotions themselves 
afford one of the most extensive sources of human 
delight. They occur to us amid every variety of 
external scenery, and among many diversities of 
disposition and affection in the mind of man. The 
most pleasing arts of human invention are altogeth- 
er directed to their pursuit ; and even the neces- 
sary arts are exalted into dignity by the genius that 
can unite beauty with use." 

That a susceptibility to the emotion of taste does 
not altogether depend upon the original frame of 
our nature, is evident from its being entirely con- 
fined to minds possessing a certain degree of cul- 
tivation ; whereas the emotions of surprise, joy, 
wonder, Stc. are felt by all. Nor is the mind of 
the most cultivated at all times equally susceptible 
of these emotions. All must know that there are 
moments when objects of sublimity or beauty make 
no impression. All must have experienced, iliat 
scenes which have at one period called forth the 
most vivid sensations of delight, have at another 
been viewed with the most perfect indifference. 
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The more deeply we examine t]iis curious sub- 
ject, the more fully shall we be convinced, that the 
emotions of taste entirely depend on the train of 
ideas which are called up in the mind by certain 
objects of perception. If the mind has not been 
previously furnished with a store of ideas that can 
be thus associated, tlie finest objects of sublimity 
or beauty will never give a pleasurable sensation to 
the breast. They may be viewed w-iiii wonder, 
with admiration, but will never produce emotions 
ef sublimity or beauty. 

The above observations may be further iilustral- 
ed, by reflecting on the manner in which a taste 
for the beauties of nature in the material world, 
uid for the beauties of poetry, enhance each other. 
A young mind, accustomed to the contemplation of 
rural scenery, is enraptured by the poetical de- 
scriptions which present a transcript of all that had 
BO often charmed the imagination, 

■• WheaNaumcharau, forlileilwlf LsnGW." 

The elevated sentiments and sublime ideas of 
the poet give, on the other baud, a number of new 
associations which are hencefoith called up by the 
scenes of nature, and become to the mind of sensi- 
bility a new and inexhaustible source of deliglu. 

By the ideas associated with them, a lliousand 
sounds that are in themselves indiiFerenl, nay, some 
that are rather in their natures disagreeable, be- 
come pregnant with delight. 1 have for this last 
half-hour been leaning on my elbow, listening to 
the distant tinkling of the siieep-bell, a sound so 
perfectly in unison with the surrounding scenery, as 
to appear enchanlingly delightful. Upon reflec- 
tion, I beheve it to be just such a bell as is tied to 
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ihe pie-raan's basket, which I have often in town 
deemed an execrable nuisance. The difierent 
emotions which it now excites can only be resolved 
into tJie diiferent trains of ideas with which the 
sound is associated.* 

My narrow limits will not permit me to go into 
lliis subject at sufficient length; but the hints I 
have suggested, will, if pursued with any attention, 
infallibly lead us to conclude, that the foundation 
of the emotions of taste, with regard to natural 
objects and to poetical description, must be laid in 
distinct and accurate conceptions. By these must 
the Ideas be accumulated, which, by the laws of 
association, are formed into distinct trains ; which 
like the genii of Aladin's lamp, appear the moment 
the enchanter imagination is disposed to call them. 
Without some pains taken in the cultivation of the 
faculty of conception, we may learn to criticise 
upon the laws of taste ; but we shall never be sub- 
ject to its influence. 

In creating a susceptibility to llie emotions of 
taste, we shall find a powerful assistant in devo- 
tional sentiment. The mind that has been accus- 
tomed to associate tlie ideas of InGiiile Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness, with all that is striking in 
tile works of nature, must have a pecnUar tenden- 
cy to the emotions of sublimity and beauty. It is 



' I once knew 3 laily who hsd h«en brought up in oue of die mo 
mnfined alreen of Ibe cily of Lmtdoii, where her llulwrfaad, bydini< 
iodnnry, sccumulBted a large fonuno. When nunptaining o( her Jisi 



tfntt B &m e aeg of a counliy life, ^k drew a sinking pieLure of the joys 
she had unui11lDg)y relinquished. " TVitre, (she said) slie never knew 
whuitwu lobe lonety; lor besides the bustle all day long in theslreei 
of caitfl and eoaehea, there were farty coopers ip the bark-yard, wlin 
were knock, knocking, from morning till nighi I" Doea jini ihia atinn^' 
ly eriim the power (J assDcialion in Ibnning our ideaa of harmony T 
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thus that sensibility may be properly ond effectual- 
ly awakened. Tlie (rain of tJiouglil wliicli devo- 
tional seotinient excites, is so highly favourable to 
the cultivation of refined taste, tliat I greatly ques- 
tion whether its emotions were ever excited, where 
sensibility had not been thus called forth. So ne- 
cessary is it towards the perfection of the human 
mind, that the cultivation of the a^ections should 
go hand in hand witli that of intellect i 

It is no small incitement lo the cultivation of 
taste, to reflect, that the emotions of sublimity and 
beauty are connected, not only with our devotion- 
al, but with our moral feelings. They coalesce 
not with any of the dissocial or malevolent passions ; 
and can never he experienced while tlie mind is 
uoder their influence. By rendering the mind 
susceptible of the emotions of taste, we not only 
expand the circle of human pleasures, but as every 
emotion, of which the heart is capable, has a ten- 
dency to produce emotions that are in the same 
key, we give an additional chord, if I may so ex- 
press it, to the harmony of the virtues. To lliose 
who are by their situation in society exempted 
from the cares and perplexities of business, it is 
of the last importance to have a sufficient number 
of such objects and pursuits, as may serve fully 
to occupy the lime whicTi is tlius left to tlieir dis- 
posal. The intellectual powers have hitle chance 
of being called forth, in any eminent degree, where 
there are no difficulties to stimulate the energies of 
the soul, and no object to rouse its activity. The 
love of knowledge is, indeed, an active principle j 
and for that reason, cannot be too assiduously cul- 
tivated in the minds of those who are born to the 
privilege or the curse of leisure : but if to the love 
of knowledge, we do Hot add a susceptibility to 
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ihe emotions of taste, the mind will be apt to lan- 
guish, and to seek resources in those fatal scenes 
of dissipation, where every virtuous disposiUon and 

manly sentiment are soon obliterated. 

The emotions of taste, are, 1 believe, particu- 
larly congenial to the female mind ; but it deserves 
our serious inquiry, how far the common mode of 
female education tends to cultivate, or to destroy, 
this natural susceptibility. When we hear a motlier 
speak of giving her daughters a ttute for music, 
and a taste for painting, we may, nine times in ten, 
conclude, tliat she means nothing more by the ex- 
pression, than exciting in bev children an ambition 
to exhibit to advantage their practical skill in tliese 
accomplishments. For this purpose, the methods 
generally adopted are obviously so successful, as to 
render it unnecessary to suggest any improvemeot. 

With the idea of excelline; in those accomplish- 
ments is associated every idea of glory and appro- 
bation. To render liie road to excellence easy of 
access, diffidence and modesty are banished from 
the youthful mind ; the veil of baslifulness is torn 
aside by vanity, and every art made use of to ren- 
der the gentle pupil callous to the public gaze. 
Vanity, aided by example, and stimulated by am- 
bition, does wonders. The attention is exerted in 
the art of imitation, and its power is never exerted 
in vain. Where tlie best models are procured, the 
copies will in time be excellent. The music-maa- 
ier who has taste, will teach his pupils to make 
oae of graces, which will serve as a succedaneum 
for that which he has it not in his power to confer; 
and rapid execution must inevitably be attained by 
unwearied application. 

All this may, I confess, be accomplished with- 
out the cultivation of a single faculty of Uie mind, 
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excepting thoaa of perception and attention ; but 
to confound ttiis paltry art of imitation with the 
idea of taste is no Jess absurd, than if we were to 
call the compositor, who arranges the types for an 
edition of Homer, the Prince of Poets ! 

The emotion of taste with regard to musical 
composition, depends upon association no less than 
[ jt does with regard to the other objects of our per- 
leplions. 
Single sounds, we well know, are accounted 
I ittgreeable or disagreeable, according to the ideas 
' which tliey excite. On examination, we shall find 
that those which particularly strike us as sublime 
or beautjfiil, never fail to produce certain trains of 
ideas in the mind ; which, if accidentally broken, 
the emotions of sublimity or beauty are annihilat- 
ed. An instance or two will sufficiently elucidate 
this truth. What sound so sublime as a peal of 
thunder ? the emptying of a cart of stones in the 
street may be mistaken for it, and while the decep- 
tion lasts, will produce the emotions of sublimity 
in iheir fullest extent ; but let us discover our mis- 
take, and what becomes of the emotions of sub- 
limity i* The melodious notes of the nightingale 
have been well imitated on tlie stage ; but did they 
there produce the same emotions of beauty, as 
when heard in the stillness of the solemn grove .'' 

Music, which is a continuation of sounds, may 
from the various combinations of which it is capa- 
ble, be rendered highly expressive of the tender, 
tlie plaintive, the melancholy, llie cheerful, or the 
gay. It may be rendered elevating or depressing, 
soothing the soul to sadness, or exhilarating to the 
tone of pleasure. Now that every one of these 
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association, I Ihink no person of reflection will dis- 
pute. The person who is not susceptible of these 
emotions, may attain a knowledge of the laws oi 
composition, and, acquainted with the difficulty at- 
tending the execution of laborious passages, may 
admire the art of the performer ; but tliis admira- 
tion is perfectly distinct from the emotion of taste. 
To obtain this species of applause, is the sole aim 
of a number of composers, whose ambition is amply 
gratified by the approbation of the vulgar many ; 
but it is the man of real taste alone, who, either in 
his compositions or performance, can excite the 
emotions of subhmity or beauty. 

That the number is so few, will not be matter of 
surprise, when we reflect that the person who 
would call forth the emotions of taste, cither in the 
disposition of material objects, or in any of the fine 
arts, must be capable of entering into all those as- 
sociations that are connected with the tones of 
mind which he wishes to produce. Whatever 
rudely breaks these trains of ideas, utterly destroys 
the effect. Every person of taste, who has heard 
the Messiah of Handel performed at Westminster- 
Abbey, and at the play-house, must be sensible of 
the advantage with which this sublime composition 
was heard at the former place, where every object 
tended to produce associations in unison with the 
tone of the performance. At the play-house these 
associations were forcibly broken, trains of discor- 
dant ideas obtruded themselves on the mind, and 
thus the effect was lost. 

Why is our church-music in general so poor, so 
deficient in sublime expression, and so ill calcu- 
lated to produce the sublimity of devotional senti- 
ment.'' Why, but because the sublimity of devo- 
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tional sentiment was unknown to the composers. 
Had (he musical com]>ositions of David liappUy 
been banded down to us, 1 make no doubt, we 
should have iii them examples of tlie elevated and 
sublime iu music, which would have harmonized 
with the tone of his own inimitable poetry, (f) 

From the tenor of these observations, I hope it 
has been made clear, that a taste for the fine arts 
can only he cultivated by the same means which 
must be employed to lay the foundation of taste in 
general, viz. a carefu] improvement of all tlie in- 
lelleclual faculties. If the conceptions have not 
been rendered clear and accurate, and the atten- 
lion roused to give them constant employment, so 
as to lay in a large stock of ideas upon every sub- 
ject ; if the judgment has not been exercised upon 
the agreement and disagreement of ideas ; and if 
the powers of abstraction and imagination have not 
been called forth ; it is impossible that the emotions 
of taste should ever be experienced. It is not by 
constantly practising at a musical instrument, or by 
handling the pencil, that taste for painting or for 
music can possibly be acquired. But let the basis 
of taste he fixed, and then by rendering your pupils 
capable of the practical part of these accompUsh- 
menls, you enlarge tlie sphere of their innocent 
enjoyments, and afford them the opportunity of 
communicating pleasure to others. 

The mollier who is superior to tlie chains of 
fashion, and who is capable of taklns; an extensive 
ciew of the probabilities of human life, as weU as * 
of weighing the talents of her children with accu- 
rate impariialily, will decide with wisdom and pre- 
cision on the value of those accomplishments, which 
must inevitably be purchased at the exjiense of a 
large portion of time and attention. Does tlie 
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mind appear destitute of that energy which is ne- 
cessary to give a zest to the intellectual pleasures, 
she will readily perceive the advantage which may 
be derived to such a mind, from having ai all limes 
the power of gratifying itself by an elegant and in- 
nocent amusement. But if her children possess 
sufficient intellectual vigour to find full employment 
from other sources, she will, perhaps, content her- 
self with cultivating in them that taste for the fine 
arts in general, which will at all times insure them 
the most exquisite gratification. 

To such minds sources of delight open on every 
side. Every scene in nature presents some object 
calculated to call forth trains of ideas, which either 
interest the heart, or amuse the fancy. But if 
the time in which the mind ought naturally 
employed in accumulating those ideas, be devoted 
to acquiring a facility of execution at a musical in- 
strument, it is evident no such ideas can be called 
forth, I once travelled four hundred miles in com- 
pany with an accomplished young gendeman, who 
made, in the course of the journey, but one sohtary 
observation, and that was called forth by an exten- 
sive moorish fen, where he said he was sure there 
was abundance of snipes ! Read the observations 
of Si. Fond, on going over the same ground, and 
observe the rich variety of ideas presented to the 
man of science by objects which are to the vulgar 
eye barren of delight. Follow the elegant Gilpin 
through the same tour, and mark the emotions 
which tiie various scenery of natural landscape ex- 
cites in the mind of the man of taste. Who that 
is capable of weighing the value of the mind's en- 
joyments in the scale of truth and reason, will not 
instantly perceive, how much the balance prepon- 
derates in favour of those who have such a rich 
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variety of associations, when put in 

with the superficially accftmplished ? 

and taste unite in the same mind, and you prepare 

materials for a constant feast. 

As painting is now become a fashionable a 
plishment, little less generally cultivated than music, 
it may he expected liiat I should mate a few ob- 
servations that may particularly apply to it. It is 
a subject on which I have no assistance from the 
writings of others ; in what 1 say upon it 1 liave, 
therefore, no guide but my own feelings and my 
own judgment, and in such circumstances it becomes 
me to express myself with diffidence. 

The pleasure we receive from painting appears 
10 be derived from two very unequal sources. 
The (irsl, and greatest, is from the emotions of 
sublimity or of beauty ; which in painting, as in all 
other subjects, depend on the train of associated 
ideas. The more perfect the work of the artist, 
the more perfect llie emotion ; which is so power- 
ful ill a mind of sensibility, that it must be per- 
mitted, in some degree, to subside, before we are 
capable of examining with minute attention the 
sources from which it is derived. These are va- 
rious, as design, expression, colouring, &c. ; but 
if these were not in perfect harmony willi each 
other, we may be assured the emotion of taste 
would not be produced in any powerful degree. 

The second source of pleasure in painting is the 
accuracy of imitation. This corresponds to the 
facility of execution in the musical performer ; botli 
are sources of a certain degree of admiration and 
surprise, but are equally distinct from the emotions 
of tasto. Where taste has not been previously 
cultivated, painting will never advance beyond an 
luiilativo an ; and as the happy imitation of nature 
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liepends upon vigorous conception, it cannot be ex- 
pected, that those who have not had their concep- 
tions exercised upon natural objects, can ever pro- 
duce any imitations which ivill be ivorthy of even 
this inferior species of admiration. Masters may, 
indeed, give them rules of perspective, and teach 
them to daub on abundance of pretty colours with 
striking effect ; but if taste be wanting, the lessons of 
a Raphael will be thrown away. Examples, on 
the other hand, are not wanting, to show what pro- 
gress in this delightful art may be made willi httle 
instruction from masters, where real taste is guided 
by judgment and warmed by a briihani imagina- 
tion. I have the pleasure of knowing many ladies 
who so excel ; but not one uncultivated mind is of 
tlie number. 

Taste in tlie form of ornamental decoration, 
whether in articles of dress or furniture, is so 
much under the influence of the tyrant fcuhion, 
that it can no longer be styled a simple emotion. 
Fashion depends so evidently upon association, 
that it must be traced to that source by the least 
reflecting mind ; but the associations to which it 
owes its wonderful ascendancy, are merely those 
which connect the ideas of esteem and admiration 
with the splendour of rank and elevated situation. 
The form of dress that is worn by those we ac- 
count patterns of gentility, is associated with the 
ideas of respect and admiration, which we are accus- 
tomed to cherish towards those of a certain rank ; or 
with the ideas of a distinction still more flattering, 
which constitutes the glory of gay and youthful 
beauty. When the same form of dress descends 
to the vulgar, the change that takes place in our 
associations strips it of its adventitious lustre, and 
affixes to the very same object which had before 
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called forth our admiration, ideas of meanness and 
contempt. 

If the sovereignty of fashion be so absolute, 



what 



, yoi 



I say, 



I there 



1 the cultivation 



of just and refined laste, wliich cannot overturn her 
decrees .'' 

Notwithstanding the influence which fashion has 
over our opinions, taste has stiil a very important 
part to act ; and if true taste (of which judgment 
is a necessary constituent) were properly cultivat- 
ed, all the evils arising from the powerful influence 
of fashion would be completely done away. 

Taste rejects whatever is incongruous ; it re- 
I quires Qtness and harmony, and tiierefore taste 
\ will always reject the affectation of singularity. It 
will always, for this reason, adopt the mode of the 
present fashion ; but it will adopt it under such 
limitations, as are agreeable to its general princi- 
ples. Wherever cultivated taste prevails, one gen- 
feral sentiment, whether of simplicity or magnifi- 
cence, will pervade the scene. In the furniture of 
the house, in the economy of the table, the same 
predominant idea will be expressed ; and every or- 
nament will be rejected, that does not give addi- 
tional force to the expression. If inanimate ob- 
jects can be so disposed as to produce an undivid- 
ed emotion, surely the decorations of the human 
, form ought lo be able to produce the same efiect. 
I There true taste must revolt with inexpressible dis- 
I gust from whatever does not perfectly harmonize 
I with the character. Where purity, modesty, and 
I virtue dwell in the heart, it is not taste that will 
decorate the form with the fleering dress of the 
wanton. 

A knowledge of the principles of taste, would 
teach our sex to preserve the appearaace of mod- 
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esty at least, even if the reality .were wanting. In 
female bej'X}, I believe no one will deny, tliat soft- 
ness graced wiili dignity, modesty, gentleness, and 
purity, are ideas that perfectly harmonize with the 
object. Let these associatioua be broken by tlta- 
cordant images, and the emotion of beauty will be 
I no longer feh. 

" But," (says Miss Perl) " young men are strang- 
rs lo the emotions of taste ; to please them other 
ssociations must be exciied. By dressing in the 
style of women of a certain description, we call up 
trains of ideas favourable to passion." 

True, young woman ; but know that she who 
glories in this species of conquest, degrades her- 
self beneath the rank of those she imitates, and 
stands upon ttie brink of a precipice, with nothing 
but a little pride betwixt her and desmiction. Few, 
however, very few of the numbers who adopt 
modes of dress highly incongruous wilb sentiments 
of modesty, are influenced by any other motive 
than the desire of being in tJie very extreme of 
fashion. The cultivation of taste would modify 
this species of ambition in the ymmg ; and would 
lead those who have arrived at the sober autumn 
of life, to adopt that mode of decoration which har- 
monizes wilh tlie season, (c) 

The principles of which I have here given an 
imperfect sketch, are of universal application. 
They extend not merely to tlie disposition of ma- 
terial objects, but have an important connexion with 
moral conduct and behaviour, il is in these prin- 
ciples that the laws of propriety originate. From 
them they derive tlieir authority ; and the period 
in which fashion glv.es a sanction to such modes of 
conduct as the principles of taste condemn, is the 
epoch of depravity. 
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It may now be expected, iliai I should proceed 
to give some hints respecting the cultivation of taste 
and imagination ; I shall not, however, swell the 
size of my letter by laying down rules, which the 
foregoing investigation must have rendered in some 
measure unnecessary. I have endeavoured to 
prove, that unless we have assiduously cultivated 
the faculty of attention, and directed it to such ob- 
jects as may enlarge the stock of useful ideas ; un- 
L less we have awakened (he curiosity, invigorated the 
I conceptions, and enlightened the judgment ; we can 
I have no hopes of introducing those trains of thought 
f which are the loftiest exercise of imagination, or 
I ifaose associations which are the source of reSned 
I l&ste. 

WJiere the preliminary steps have been taken, 
and Nature has granted to the character a common 
share of sensibility, the preceptor wiD find the cul- 
tivation of imagination an easy task. True taste is 
more difficult of acquirement. But where the first 
I faculties of the mind have been duly cultivated, and 
I the pupil is then directed to such subjects as arc 
calculated to elevate the tone of feeling, and awa- 
ken the sympathies of the human hear!, diere is no 
doubt that the principles of taste will be understood, 
felt, and practised. 

Should our efforts prove unsuccessful, it is in the 
L neglect of tlie early affections that we shall proba- 
I biy find the cause of our disappointment, if we 
I have suffered pride, self-will, arrogance, hatred, 
envy, or any other malignant passion, to gain an as- 
1 eendancy in the disposition, we need not expect 
that taste will be either felt or cultivated. Its emo- 
tions were never known to the selfish ; they har- 
monize with the most generous feehngs of our na- 
ture, and seek alliance with all the virtues ! 
' Adieu. 
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ABSTRACTION. 

Different modes of reasoning. — Dse of general lenns. — GmerflluwlJor ; 
fu peculiar advajilnges illuatraied. — Defideucy in Ihe powor orBb- 

The subject opoQ which I am now to enter, has 
so seldom been addressed to any but the learned, 
and so seldom treated of but in the abstruse lan- 
guage of metaphysicians, that to render il familiar 
to such as have never been accustomed lo read, to 
converse, or lo think u|>on the operations of the 
human mind, may be not a little difficult. I am, 
however, encouraged to hope, that the difBculty is 
not altogether insurmountabIe,heing fully persuaded, 
that many who never heard the term abstraction 
made use of, except where it was meant to denote 
absence of mind, are, nevertheless, possessed of 
llie faculty, and capable of employing it to the best 
purposes. Such readers may, perhaps, be as much 
surprised to find themselves in tlie number of ab- 
stract reasoners, as a certain good lady was, on ob- , 
taining from a friend an explanation of the word 
proxe. " Bless me !" cried she in great astonish- 
ment , " is it possible that 1 have been talking prose 
all my life, witliout knowing it !" 

If a few have been in the habit of reasoning 
without knowing it, ii is probable, that a still greater 
number may have been led into an opposite error, 
and been accustomed to consider that as reasoning, 
which in fact, was nothing but assertion. It is bj' 
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reflection only, that we can be made to perceive 
the difference : and if the conductors of education 
are Dot capable of this reflection, it is not to be ex- 
pected that tlie reasoning powers of the pupils nill 
ever be properly or effectually cultivated. 

In treating this important subject, I shall, in the 
first place, endeavour to distinguish betwixt that 
exercise of reasoning which is confined to particu- 
lars, and which is in reality only another mode of 
exercising the faculty of jirdgment ; and those more 
general reasonings which include the exercise of 
abstraction. I shall then attempt to explain the use 
and the advantages of generalizing ; and having 
stated and examined tlie objections which may be 
made to the cultivation of this faculty in our own 
ses, and shown it to be essentially necessary in the 
conduct of life, I shall conclude, by offering such 
hints as may suggest tlieniselves for its improve- 
ment. 

Though the terms judgment and reason are fre- 
quently applied indiscriminately in familiar conver- 
sation, we must endeavour to keep their appropriate 
signification in mind, in order to have a distinct no- 
tion of their several operations. 

We have already seen, that it is the province of 
judgment to decide on the truth or falsehood of 
single propositions. From one or more of these 
judgments, reason deduces a consequence or argu- 
ment which must partake of the nature of the judg- 
ments. If these have been just and accurate, the 
argument deduced from them must be convincing : 
if the judgments have been erroneous, the inference 
must be false. Reasoning has, by a learned and 
respected Author, who evinces all its powers,* been 

" Eey. Dr. Qr^isy. 
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termed, " the arithmetic of wordt" anil by tliis 
Jiappy illustratioQ, a more cUstinci id«a ol" its opera- 
lions is conveyed, than by llie most voluminous ex- 
planations I have ever met with. To llioso who 
have never considered the subject, an exainjile may 
not, however, be altogelher unnecessary. 1 shall 
take it from tlie ablest of logicians, Si. Paul ; and 
beg you to turn to the account ibal is given in the 
Acts of the Apostles of his address to tlic Atheni- 
ans. When brought before the most celebraiod 
tribunal of antiquity, to answer to tlic accusation 
that was made against him, of being a worshipper 
of strange gods, observe with what exquisite judg- 
ment he manages his defence ! All the arguments 
be makes use of, are obvious deductions from a se- 
ries of judgments, the truth of which were every 
one acknowledged by his opponents, who, therefore, 
heard him wilh patience, and probably with admi- 
ration, until be came to speak of the resurrection 
from the dead ; which appearing-Io their uninform- 
ed or prejudiced minds in the light of an unsup- 
ported assertion, was not acknowledged by the 
multitude to be a just inference from the antecedent 
propositions. But though " some mocked," and 
others said, " we will hear tJiee agam on this mat- 
ter," nevertheless, " certain men clave unto him 
and believed." An excellent account of the re- 
ception which just reasoning, when it opposes the 
pas^RS and prejudices of mankind, i!> destined to 
meet with from the world ! 

If one error in the judgments from wliicli we 
reason, has a like influence upon our deductioni as 
the mistake of a single figure ha» in casting up a 
sum, it follows, that the cultivalion of judgment 
ought as certainly to precede that of reasoning, ai 
the knowledge of figures ought to proc«ed_ihe a»- 
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tempt at addilion. I should rejoice in being con- 
vinced, that it never Imppened otherwise in educa- 
tion ; and that parents never deceived themselves 
into the belief, that their children deduced sensible 
inferences from propositions, which, so fitf Iroiii 
assenting to, they did not even understand. 

If sound judgment be essential to that species of 
reasoning which is conSned to particulars, it is still 
more so, when the mind, losing tlie consideration 
of particulars, enters into the wide 6eld of general 
reasoning. It is here that the faculty of abstrac- 
tion comes into exercise j for without abstraction 
there could be no general reasoning ; and conse- 
quently no general principles, nor comprehensive 
views of the tendency of doctrine or of conduct. 

Abstraction, as defined by Mr. Locke, is " that 
power which the mind has of separating an idea 
from all other ideas that accompanies it in his real 
existence." Thus, for instance, colour always ex- 
ists in company with something coloured : but we 
can think and talk of the beauty of purple, or of 
hlac, without combining the idea of these colours 
with a bonnet or a ribbon : and when we think o[ 
the colour independently of the body that is colour- 
ed, it is an exercise of abstraction. 

When we speak of the duly of man as an ac- 
countable agent, or a member of society, we do not 
speak of the duty of John, or Thomas, or any in- 
dividual, but of man, from an abstract considera- 
tion of his powers and situation. Here it is evi- 
dent, that besides the accuracy of the judgments 
from which we deduce our argument, much will de- 
pend upon the ideas we attach to the word duty : 
if these are just, appropriate, and comprehensive, 
and our ideas of the powers which we attribute to 
man, as a species, be the same, our reasonings will 



be just and true : but if we have inaccurate or er- 
roneous ideas concerning eitlier of the terms made 
use of, our reasonings will be absurd and inconclu- 
sive. Tlius we see, tliat as in every process of ab- 
stract aeasoning we must of necessity liave the 
laind employed upon the consideration of general 
terras, it is absolutely necessary that the mind 
should acquire clear, deBnite, and accurate con- 
ceptioDS of tlie meaning of words, without which 
requisite preliminary we can neither reason or un- 
derstand the reasonings of others. 

" The classification of diiferent objects supposes 
a power of attending to some of their qualities or 
attributes without attending to the rest, for no two 
objects are to be found without some specific differ- 
ence ; and no assortment or arrangement can be 
formed among things not perfectly alike, but hy 
losing sight of their distinguishing peculiarities, and 
limiting the attention to those attributes which be- 
long to them in common."* That this power of 
attending to some general qualities characteristic of 
a species, so as to arrange all the individuals in 
which it is found into one distinct class, has been 
slowly and gradually attained by human reason, is 
obvious ; as even with regard to those objects with 
which tliey are most conversant, the generality of 
mankind have as yet very imperfect notions con- 
cerning it. 

In the first stage of socieij', the poverty of lan- 
guage and of ideas probably aiforded no other clas- 
si&cacion than the simple one of animate and inani- 
tnaie. In die second the animal creation would 
probably be divided into man and beast ; by 
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observing the varieties which distinguish the 
genera, a more exact classification would be pro- 
duced, and to each species would be given the ap- 
propriate term, as bird, beast, fish, reptile, &ic.* 
To these ruder classifications succeed the minute 
divisions of the pliilosopher, who, upon strict inves- 
tigation, finds peculiar distinctions tliat invariably 
mark each tribe and family. To these he affixes a 
name, a general term, the definition of which being 
accurately known, gives to the naturalist a clear and 
distinct idea of the peculiar properties which chai- 
acterize the species. 

Such would naturally be the progress of know- 
ledge, and such it is observed to be in all its stages 
from the savage state. And here we may remark, 
that in the account given us by Moses of the state 
of our first parents on their creation, the faculty of 
ABSTRACTION IS represented as forming a distinguish- 
ing feature in the character of man, as he came from 
the hands of his great Creator. The capability of 
giving appropriate names to the animal creation was 
such a proof of the possession of this faculty, as 
unassisted reason would not probably have thought 
of producing, especially at a period when it is not 
to be supposed that llie argument could be fully 
understood. 

How much the knowledge of general terms 
abridges the labour of scientific research, must, 
from the foregoing considerations, have been ren- 
dered sufficiently evident. We must however 
remember, that a knowledge of general terms, 

^ This inlErmixUaLe slage id iJie progress of clRflsiRfatioji eieeiits 10 
have heeD overlfaped in honw places. In Seollnud, (Imugli surely not 
pqlmawn, ii is BHldom used by the TulgaTf who siill ndbere lo Ihe Emdenl 
diviBioD ofinHn ami beast. A fishernuui colls s ealinoa a Gbo beast, HDd 
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though a neeessaiy step in the path of science, is 
not science itself. A skilful grammarian — and 
grammar is nothing but the classification of words 
— may make but a sorr)- logician. He may be able 
to refer each word to its proper siaiion, as noun, 
verb, or preposition, and yet be incapable of nrit- 
ing one page of common sense. 

Although in the contemplation of every general 
terra employed in any of the various branches of 
science, the abstract faculty must necessarily be 
engaged ; yet in the contemplation of lliese, tlie 
mind still receives some assistance from the sensi- 
ble objects whose peculiar qualities tlie term is 
intended to denote. 

" For eadi mde faBuly tnmf tingk birth 
He sets io view, ih' JDipaniBl type of bU 
Its brethren. Then urhalc'er his eye 
In ihis diwena. hii bold unerring ton^e 

kindreJ, wiilioui boimcl, 
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So far the mind Is certainly assisted by the 
senses, and without accurate perception and atten- 
tion, could make no progress in scientific research. 
But for the exercise of abstraction, another and a 
more extensive field is given. To resuinu tlie lan- 
guage of the poet : 



"llilherloiliepowc 
Partake the relish of tbnir native 
Their parent earth. But knaw a 
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Tbetunelhisbourase^'er. Then 

Of his own Lot : above Uie palnlcd sUapea 

Thai Heeling move o'er ihia lerreslriiil scene 

Loaka up. Bej'ond Ihe sdaman^iic gam 

Of deUh eipalislea, at hii birlh-righi daiiiia 

lobeHlaDce m all Ihe woriu of God, 

Prepares for endless lUne his plaju of life, 

And connls ihe universe ilself his home '." 

Nor is it merely in the discovery, or in the con- 
templation, of moral trutli, that the faculty of ab- 
straction is necessary ; it is absolutely essential 
towards the proper and practical application of it ; 
beiug no less useful in the direction of our conduct 
than in the formation of our opinions. In the de- 
scription of all the moral qualities, and of all the 
intellectual faculties of our nature, general terms 
are necessarily employed ; nor can any train of 
reasoning concerning any of tliese qualities or fac- 
ulties be carried on, or even understood, till losing 
sight of particulars, we fix our minds upon the idea 
conveyed by tbe general term which is tlie subject 
of our consideration. Those subjects which can 
be treated of, without any reference to any of the 
individuals in whom the qudities or attributes under 
discussion are supposed to e:dst, are called geaetal 
subjecis. In treating these subjects, it may some- 
times be useful, for the purpose of illuslraticHi, » 
refer to individuals as examples ; but it is by no 
means necessary ; and the more the mind can avoid 
the consideration of particulars, the less liable will 
it be to be led astray by those associations, which, 
though unavoidably attached to individuals, are for- 
eign from every subject of general reasoning. 
fPJotwithstanding this very forcible objection, I be- 
lieve, that in order to render tlie present subject 
intelligible to some readers, an illustration may hp 
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necessary. I shall choose one tliat is perl'ecUj' 
familiar, and which, white it elucidates my present 
argument, may suggest hints for reflection iliat may 
not he aUogether useless. 

Let us suppose that patriotism is the subject of 
discussion, in an assemhiy where every person 
present, instead of a fixed attention to those pecul- 
iar (juaUties which are properly signified by the 
general term patriotism, each in their own minds 
refers to some particular Individual, with whose 
idea the term is associated. It is easy to imagine 
what various and contradictory opinions will be ad- 
vanced. One, perhaps, attaches to the term the 
idea of some turbulent demagogue, and classes it 
accordingly with sedition, conspiracy, and rebellion. 
Another connects it with the idea of an Epaminon- 
das or an Aristides, and speaks of it as a compendium 
of all the moral and social virtues. A third, hav- 
ing got the simple definition of patriotism, as the 
love of country, considers the narrow, selfish, and 
unenlightened pardality which he indulges for the 
place of his nativity, as an infalhbleproof of his pos- 
sessing all the patriotic virtues. Is it not evident, 
that if each of the above-mentioned disputants had 
obtained a just and comprehensive definition of the 
word patriotism, and kept that definition steadily in 
view, no difference of opinion could have subsisted 
among them concerning its merit or utility i 

By the explanation that has been given of the 
laws of association in several parts of these letters, 
the impossibility of carrying on any just or com- 
prehensive train of reasoning, where the mind is 
perpetually referring to particulars, will clearly ap- 
pear. Whenever our ideas concerning any moral 
quality or action are formed, not from an abstract 
consideration of the true nature of the quality or 
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acUOD under cooslderauon, but from the pari 
individuals wlio possess or practise tlieni. 
sand casual associations, unavoidably attached 
these individuals, will bias our minds and perveft 
our judgments. Hence arise those inconsistencies 
in opinion and wMiduct which we so frequently meet 
with in persons of good hearts and ardent imagina- 
tions, but who, from being incapable of general 
reasoning, change their notions concerning vice and 
virUie, merit and demerit, as they are led by tlieir 
passions and prejudices to coudernn or to approve 
tlie actions of individuals. What in a favoured 
friend tliey extol to the skies as meritorious, they 
consider in an adversary as wicked and abominable. 
To every part of tlie conduct, and to all the opin- 
ions of the person they love, they attach the ideas 
of right ; and to the whole of the conduct and 
opinions of those tliey hale, they attach the idea of 
wrong : the result of these false associations on tlieir 
own conduct we can be at no loss to determine. 

With anotlier proof of the advantage that arises 
from an examination of general principles, I shall 
beg leave to trouble you. 

In tlie conclusion of the letter upon attention, I 
gave a general view of the advantages to be deriv- 
ed from the rehgioiis observaace of the sabbath ; 
which, if acceded to as being founded on just prin- 
ciples, and Gxed in the mind, must inevitably be- 
come an undeviating principle of action. If^ on 
tlie contrary, the observance of the seventh day has 
merely been enforced by tiie example of tliat soci- 
ety in wliich we have spent our early years, it will 
be enth'ely dependent upon the principles of habit 
and association. Let the scene be changed, and 
new habits will be formed, and new associations 
vill arise, which may probably make the 
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taken from particulars! 
of universal application, 
lon that is properly con- 
ference ought lo be de- 



of Sunday as a day devoted to religion, the sub- 
ject of derision and contempt. 

Let U9 accompany the person of confined and 
narrow views lo a place of public worship. 

A sermon is a discourse in which some gener^ 
principle is unfolded and inculcated. The reason- 
ings made use of must necessarily be abstract, 
though tiie illustrations i ' " 
Every general principle 
therefore from ever 
structed, some pract 

rived. But how is one who is incapable of abstrac- 
tion, to comprehend the reasonings, whose force 
depend solely on the ideas annexed to the general 
terms employed ? Had the true and proper defini- 
tion of the words temperance and rigbleousness 
lieen unknown to Felix, or had he, during the apos- 
tle's discourse, not kept the general meaning of 
these abstract terms steadily in view, the deduction 
would not have made him tremble. We should 
accordingly find, that on the person incapable of 
generalization, the scope and tenor of the preacher's 
reasonings would be lost. But not so tlie applica- 
tion :' though not a word comes home lo ttlf, 
there is still a Mr. or a Mrs. Somebody whom it 
exactly fits ! 

Addison employs upon this subject much of that 
charming irony of which he was completely master. 
1 dare say you recollect his account of the lady, 
who, on reading " The Whole Duly of Man," dis- 
covered, in the description of those vicious propen- 
sities against ivhich the pious author endeavours to 
guard his readers, the characters of most of her 
friends and nei^bours ; and by regularly recording 
the names upon the margin, converted a system of 
ChrisiiaQ morality iMo a libel on the whole pariah. 
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From llie little pains that have hitherto been be- 
stowed on the mental cultivation of our sex, it is 
not extraordinary that the powers of abstraction 
and generalization should be so very rarely met 
with among us. Happily in the sphere in which 
it is most commonly our lot lo move, they are not 
30 indispensably requisite as sound judgment, or 
what is called common sense ; but llial tiie cultiva- 
tion of the reasoning powers would not be emi- 
nently advantageous, I can by no means admit, 
since we see daily instances of the deplorable con- 
sequences of their deficiency. 

Be not afraid ray good friend, that I intend mak- 
ing speculative philosophers of your daughters. 
The duties of mankind in general, and of the sex 
in particular, are active ; and an ever-wakeful at- 
tention lo the minutee of which they are composed, 
is absolutely essential to their performance. Small 
coin is found necessary even in the richest states ; 
without it the petit detail of transactions of tlie day 
could not be carried on. But a man is not consid- 
ered rich, whose stock consists of sixpences : though 
where his capital is of such a nature as renders it 
impossible to be converted into ready specie, his 
weallh is useless, and he may starve in the midst 
of plenty. Thus it is where the reasoning powers 
are so entirely occupied by general and extensive 
speculation, as to prevent an attention to the lesser, 
but more essential, concerns of common life. It 
is to obviate this misfortune, that 1 have so earnest- 
ly urged the necessity of cultivating the power of 
attention. Where a habit of quick and accurate 
attention to surrounding objects has been establish- 
ed, there is little danger of the mind's being ab- 
sorbed by speculation, in such a manner as to inca- 
pacitate it for the performance of the active duties. 
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To sucli S.3 Gil subordinate situations in society, 
and ivhose wills are necessarily subjected 1o tlie 
wills of others, the capacity of exercismg the fac- 
ulty of judgment upon the simplest propositions 
may suffice to direct tlieir conduct. But to such 
as are placed in opposite circumstances, who have 
not only to choose their own path, but to govern 
the wills and direct the conduct of others, a more 
extensive exercise of reason is essentia). 

The situation of no two persons is exactlj' simi- 
lar : when, therefore, tliose opinions that influence 
our actions, are the result of our observations upon 
mdividuals merely, without any general reasonings 
upon first principles, we must infalhbly be exposed 
to error. A few examples may be necessary to 
set this in a clear point of view. 

Let us suppose a young noan brought up to busi- 
ness ; his attention solely occupied upon particulars ; 
his views confined to promoting his own interest, 
and the interest of the individuals with whom by 
commercial ties he is connected. He succeeds ; 
rises to eminence ; gets into power ; and has now 
the general commercial interests of the country 
committed to his care. Incapable of those com-J 
prehensive views which are tbe result of general j 
reasoning, he continues to argue by a reference to 
individuals : his arguments do not apply ; by his 
partial notions he betrays the general iutecest, loses 
his reputation, and sinks into disgrace. 

Anotlier young man, whose reasoning powers 
have been equally confined, enters into tlie ciiurch. 
He is zealous for tlie interests of his order ; punc- 
tual in the observance of every prescribed ceremony, 
and scandalized at the proposed omission of a sia--, 
gle sentence ; not from a sledfast belief of the truthi 

18 VOL. 11. 
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which it contains, but merely because he finds it 
ordered in the Rubric. If, instead of confiniDg 
his ideas of tlie interests of religion to a few par- 
ticulars, this young man had had his mind rendeiv 
ed capable of discerning ihe general interests of 
Christianity ; if, by contemplating the nature and 
consequences of piety and devotion, he had obtain- 
ed lively ideas of their importance to the happiness 
of mankind ; and by investigating the nature of 
his pecuUar duties, not merely as a member of this 
or tJiat community or denomination of Christians, 
but as an apostle of Christ ; is it not evident that 
bis character would have been more perfect, he 
himself more useful in society, and a brighter or- 
nament to whatever church be belonged ? 

The same reasoning may be exemphfied in in- 
stances taken from every rank and profession of 
men. Let us now see how it applies to our owd 

While a woman remains under the protection of 
her parents, she is generally supposed to have little 
occasion for the exercise of her own reasouj as her 
first duty is a bhnd and implicit obedience to their 
will,* When she is married, she has still less; as 
, tliis blind and implicit obedience is then, even by 
solemn vow, transferred from the parents to the 
husband. 

My sentiments upon filial obedience have been 
too fully explained, to leave any doubt concerning 
the reverence which I think due to the pareolal 
character. It is by habits of implicit obedience, 
that children must, as I conceive, be taught the 
subjection of self-will, long before the powers of 

* See Iho syslem of Madame GenlLs, as cxeaipliScA in Ibe chtiracla 
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reason begin to operate : and by habits of obedi- 
ence I believe it is, that they can only be preserved 
from the many dangers attending youth and inex- 
perience. But as life advanr.es, and parental bu- 
tliority frequently opposes that which is impetuously 
urged by inclination, will the tribute of obedience 
be yielded without murmuring.'' Authority may 
be capricious ; and against caprice, united with ty- 
ranny, judgment itself revolts. Confined to the 
examination of particulars, judgment weighs, and' 
decides against the parental dictate. But abstract 
reason takes up the question upon other grounds ; 
it considers trifles, not separately, but in the aggre- 
gate ; it weiglis them, not one against another, but 
opposes them to the principles of duty, and to the ' 
preservation of domestic peace, amity, and concord, j 

The child who is taught thus tc«reasoo and thus . 
to act, while under the authority of a parent, vriH | 
be prepared to fulfil the character of a parent with 
propriety. Capable of taking comprehensive views 
of her own duty and Interest, as well as of the du- 
ties and interests of her children, she will never 
exert her prerogative in acts of petly tyranny, i 
exact compliance with her will, merely to grati^ 1 
caprice. Il is the love of power which renders I 
parents tenacious of authority, at a period nhen 
authority should cease, Wiih children who have 
been properly educated, a parent who is capable of 
enlarged and comprehensive views will seldom have 
occasion to exert it. 

IJiave already had occasion to remark, tlial it is 
the struggle for the gratification of self-will, which 
creates almost all the lesser miseries of life. By 
generalizmg our ideas, these trifles, which are the 
most frequent causes of domestic contention, lose 
their importance ; self-will becomes consequently 
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less concerned about them, and tints the most fruil- 
fid source of discontent is entirely cut off. 

The mind whose comprehensive views of happi- 
ness lakes in the whole period of exislence, will 
not easily be disturbed by those little cross acci- 
dents which ruffle the tem|ier, and destroy the peace 
■ of the frivolous and selfish : we accordingly find 
that those who have most successfully cultivated 
the faculty of abstraction, are remarkable for seren- 
ity and composure. This superiority to the events 
of life, constituted ihe virtue of the Stoic school. 
But there is this difference betwixt the philosophy 
of the Stoic and the Christian, that the former con- 
fined the views of the operation of circumstances 
entirely to self; while the latter embraces the in- 
terests of others. The one annihilates the sympa- 
thies and affections of the heart ; the other regulates 
and improves them. The abstract idea of happi- 
ness produced in the stoic, apathy ; in the Christian, 
active benevolence. 

That the cultivation of abstract reasoning is con- 
ducive to social and domestic happiness, will appear 
still more evident, when we consider tlie conse- 
quence of being able to take comprehensive views 
of character. 

The selfish and short-sighted, live a hfe of per- 
petual warfare. Having but one standard whereby 
to judge of every person, they are seldom satisfied ; 
as they seldom meet with any who exactly tally 
with their idea of perfection. A casual act of 
kindness from the vain or capricious excites in them 
expectations of steady friendship ; and when these 
expectations are frustrated, they express tlie bitter- 
ness of disappointment ! Truth, honour, integrity, 
and every virtue of the heart, if not united with a. 
certain species of courtesy, they despise ; nor i 
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ihey, even in their dearest friends, overlook a bleni- 
isli, though counterbalanced by a thousand endesr- 
ing and amiable qualities. Such is ilie ineviiable 
consequence of dwelling for ever upon particulars ; 
nor can we, but by means of extensive and general 
views of character, avoid disap|)oin(jneut and dis* 
gust. 

In order to enable us properly to appreciate the 
character of any individual, we must have cultivat- 
ed all the intellectual powers ; and obtained a per- 
fect ascendancy over all the selfish passions. Un- 
less the attention be lively, and the conception 
vigorous, we can never enter into the associations 
wliich give to character its form and colouring. 
To decide upon tlie tendency of actions and opin- 
ions, the judgment must be strong ; and to see all 
the parts at once, by which alone we can form any 
idea of their general tendency and congruitj-, we 
must be capable of generalization. Nor will all 
these faculties sulfice, if we hatenot obtained such 
a command over the afTectioni of the heart, as shall 
prevent iheir interfering to bring in a false verdict. 
Were the necessity of these quahficatiotis duly con- 
sidered, it would teach us to pronounce with diffi- 
dence on the characters of otliera — were they 
actually attained, it would put an end lo inconsistency 
in our expectations. 

Having got over the most difRcull part of my 
undertaking, and, as I hope, succeeded in rendering 
the subject familiar to your mind, 1 shall for the 
present relieve you from the fatigue of attention, 
and reserve the farther application of what has 
been advanced for another letter. 

Adieu. 

18* VOL. II. 
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MY DEAB FRIEND, 

Where a confined educfition, an injudicious cul- 
ire of the intelleciual faculties, or ihe pursuit of 
lean and grovelling objects, have rendered a man 
icapable of enlarged and elevated views, it is not 
irprising that he should contemn tlie powers of 
■al reasoning, (especially in our ses ;) as they 
give that manifest superiority to the possessor, which 
pride must be pained to feel, and mortified to ac- 
knowledge. 

The less the faculty of abstraction is cultivated, 
the less chance there is, that the mind will ever 
rise superior to the influence of early association. 
!t is by taking an abstract view of the real nature 
of things, that early prejudice can in any instance 
be conquered : and where the mind is incapable of 
such views, we must expect that prejudice will con- 
., linue to operate for ever. 

Far, therefore, from being surprised at the mean 
_ itions entertained by men of narrow minds con- 
lerning the cultivation of the female understanding, 
we should learn to expect such sentiments, as the 
inevitable consequence of early prejudice and shal- 
low intellect. Were this deeply impressed ■ 
our sex, it would prevent the misery of disapj 
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ment : as the woman who is capable of reasoning, 
and uniles herself lo a man of inferior capacity, in 
tlie vain hopes of obtaining an acknowledged ascen- 
dancy, seldom fails to be convinced of her error,' 
when it is too late to admit of remedy. 

The advocate for the cultivation of female reason 
has other enemies to contend with, besides those of 
the above description ; enemies, wlio, as they use 
the poisoned weapons of flattery, and seek to gain 
the passions over lo their interest, are far more 
powerful adversaries than ibe proud, the prejudiced, 
or the ignorant. 

Where the passions have been cherished rather 
than the aiTections, the quahiies iliat excite emotion 
will be preferred to tlie virtues which commanded 
esteem. Unfortunately for our sex, reason, and its 
attendants, prudence and propriety, are discovered 1 
to be productive of associations connected with noy 
emotions save those of compiacency. No wonder, 
then, that llie voluptuary, in whatever degree he 
may himself possess the powers of intellect, should 
he adverse to female cultivation. 

That the sprightly prattle of unthinking folly 
should sometimes be found an agreeable relaxation, 
even to the philosopher, we must be wilhng to ad- 
mit : but when ever it is systematically preferred 
by a man of sense, that man, however grave hw 1 
deportment, or unblemished his reputation, will, if 1 
he candidly examine his motives, 6nd them influenc- I 
ed by passion. The emotions in which he de- T 
Ughts, are not connected witli delicacy of sentiment, 1 
or elegance of taste ; and in his disposition, th^ I 
selfish affections will he found to have obtained aa \ 
ascendancy over the social. 

It is for the sake of the associations it excitea* 1 
and not for tlie esteem it produces, that the melt- 
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ing Boftaess of fictiuous sensibility hss liad so many 
admirers among the sensible part of mankind. 
The real virtues of modesty, gentleDCss, and hu- 
mility, produce sentiments of esteem and compla- 
cency ; but though in a mind of delicacy these 
sentiments may touch tlie heart with emolions still 
more tender, they cannot be expected to make 
much impression, imless where these virtues are 
BO thoroughly understood as to be properly ap- 
preciated. Not so with all i!ie long et cetera of fe- 
male weaknesses. A dear creature crying for she 
does not know why, or palpitating with terror at 
she does not know what, excites, by her tears and 
her terrors, associations of tenderness (hat produce 
emotions, which, though very foreign to tliose of es- 
teem, are nearly allied to passion. 

By those who consider such emolions as supe- 
rior to every species of intellectual enjoyment, we 
may be assured the cultivation of intellect in our 
sex will never be countenanced or encouraged. 
To the younger part of our sex, they will deem 
such cultivation to be injurious ; and to the marri- 
ed woman tliey contend that it is useless. Bui is 
it really so ? Does it never happen, that a woman, 
from being incapable of taking a comprehensive 
view of her own and her husband's interests, tm- 
witiingly contributes to the ruin of both .'' Does 
no inconvenience ever arise from the pursuit of 
pleasures, which reason would disapprove ? Do 
eager diputes concerning trifles never throw a little 
mud into the perennial stream of matrimonial fe- 
licity ? Let these questions be answered by ex- 
perience, and whatever may be pronounced with 
regard to youth and beauty, the cultivation of the 
reasoning powers will, to the married woman be al- 
lowed not ahogeiher unnecessary. 



I Even as the mistress of a family, how should 

I abe, who is incapable of forming a general view of 
I causes and consequences, arrang,e her plans in 
such a manner as nicely to proportion her expenc- 
I es to her income ? How is she to direct the 
conduct of many individuals to the accomplishment 
of one general end, who is incapable of forming a 
distinct idea of the end proposed ? Oppressed by 
the labour of prying into particulars, she will con- 
sider herself as the very paragon of good house- 
wives ; and after having been uselessly busy from 
morning till nighl, will wonder to find llie result of 
all her pains 



I know not, indeed, whether the generalization 
of ideas be more requisite to a minister of state 
than to the mistress of a family. How necessary 
it is to the former, has been displayed by tlie ele- 
gant and judicious autlior of the Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind ; its use to the lat- 
ter, is a more becoming theme to the author of this 
humble performance, 

A large family is a complicated machine, com- 
posed of a great number of individual and subor- 
dinate parts. In order to conduct it properly, 
there must, in the first place, be a comprehensive, 
i. e, a general view of the effect desired to be pro- 
duced ; in the next place, there must be an accu- 
rate conception of the powers of each sepaiate 
wheel, or individual agent, and a just notion of how 
it can be employed to the best advantage; and 
lastly, a distinct view of how the whole is to be set 
in motion, so as most easily to produce the desired 
effect. It should ever be soconsiituted, that, like 
the silk-wheels at Derby, when any one part goes 
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I repaired, \ 



wrong, that part may be stopped and 
without arresting ihe motion of the rest. Now il 
is clear, that the direclion of such a machine de- 
pends upon 100 comprehensive an arrangement of 
ideas, to be evei' attained by an aitention to pariie- 
ulars. This arrangement is tlie work of generali- 
zation. The mistress of a family who is capable 
of it, does more in minutes than others effect in 
hours. It ia worthy of your observation, that the 
management of a family, far from being an avoca- 
tion of that mean and degrading nature, which, hy 
some ill-advised advocates for the rights of our 
sex il has been injudiciously represented, calls forth 
all the facuhies of the mind which have passed in 
review before us. If there be a material deficien- 
cy in any of these faculties, it will never be in a 
wife's power, however much it may be in her incli- 
nation, 

" Wcll-onkred home, man'i best delight, <o make." 

It is well observed by Lavater, that " bustle is the 
effort of indolence." Where the mistress of a 
family possesses quick perceptions, vigilant atten- 
tion, accurate conceptions, sound judgment, and 
the capability of general arrangement, bustle will be 
unknown. 

If the power of geueraUzing her ideas be essen- 
tial to the woman who is still blest with the direct- 
ing counsel of parent or husband, how much more 
so is it to her who is left in a stale of widowhood 
with a family, who look to her for support and pro- 
tection."' In the management of their affairs, what 
can tlie poor orphans hope for from the conduct of 
one who can neither reason, nor understand rea- 
soning ? Let the men who consider imbecihty as 
the chartered right of woman, say, how far a hqiag 
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that is incapable of extending her views beyond 
ihe silly gralification of ihe siliy wish of the pres- 
ent moment, can be supposed adequate to the per- 
formance of a. double duty t Even granting a more 
favourable supposition, and admitting that she has 
that degree of judgment which cau decide proper- 
ly upon common affairs, if this judgment has only 
been exercised upon particulars, how will she be 
capable of forming a proper estimate of the plana 
of conduct moat likely to conduce to her family's 
interest and happiness ? Like a tyro at chess, she 
is incapable of calculating beyond a single move ; 
and that move is prompted, not by a distinct view 
of the relative situation of all the pieces on the 
board, hut by the temptation of winning an un- 
guarded pawn. She takes the step, exulting in 
her discernment ; and, when too late, beholds a 
train of consequences which were till then unseen 
and unexpected ; and deplores, as her unhappy 
fate, "what was the natural result of her narrow views 
and untutored skill ! 

Alas ! how many promising families have dwin- 
dled into insignificance, or become the prey of vice, 
not from a want of the matei-nal tenderness, but 
from a deficiency in the maternal intellect ? And 
who can tell to what tlie little girl, who now prat- 
tles by their side, may hereafter be destined ? In 
the cultivation of her faculties, the happiness and 
prosperity of a numerous race may be involved. 
Is it by the light of imagination she is to direct 
their course ? Is cultivated taste fully equal to the 
important task ? Is it by music and by dancing 
that she is to instill principles into their lender 
minds f Or is it all of these combined which will 
enable her to act her part on the theatre of life 
with dignity and honour ? 
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To a deficiency in the powers of general rea- 
Boniug must we ascribe, uot only tlie injudicious 
managemeut of education, but tiie subsequeut neg- 
lect of those Bcconiplisliinents to which education 
has been solely directeJ. From the absence of 
this faculty, it rarely happens that tlie -acquirements 
of female youth are maile subservient to the pleas- 
ure or solace of after-life. Languages being stud- 
ied merely as languages, accomplishments attained 
because they are accomplishments, without any cen- 
tral point or specific object, the young lady is no 
sooner removed from school, than her attention is 
completely estranged from pursuits, to which the 
whole of her time and attention had been hitherto 
devoted. Of the elements of taste or science in 
her possession she makes little use ; tliey remain as 
detached pieces, isolated fragments of an unfinish- 
ed fabric. They are not considered as founda- 
tions on which to build ; nor are they applied to as 
resources, with which to give interest and dignity 
to domestic retirement. If not occasionally called 
forth by vanity, they are considered as useless, are 
consequently neglected, and at length forgotten. 
Happy they who are blessed with parents, whose 
enlarged minds are capable of comprehensive 
views ! In their education there is nothing vague, 
desultory, or unconnected. Every branch forms 
an integral part of a great whole ; all tends to ac- 
comphsh one definite end. The acquirements of 
youth are thus rendered instrumental to tlie happi- 
ness and usefulness of after-life, and even die 
amusements of childhood, by the trains of ideas 
they have introduced, made a source of enjoyment 

By the mother who is incapable of general and 
extensive views, the education of neitiier sex can be i 
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conducted with propriety ; for by such the effects 
of present conduct upon future happiness can never 
be foreseen. When yoii speak to such mothers 
on the subject of education, they agree with every 
thing you say. Ever ready to admit the force of 
your arguments, and to coincide in your opinion 
concerning the vast importance of education, you 
exult in having convinced them, and expect to 
see an immediate change lake place in the repre- 
hensible part of their conduct towards their chil- 
dren. But alas ! your expectations are fruitless, 
your hopes are vain ! Without the capability of 
generalizing their ideas, they cannot see the rela- 
tion which every particular part hears to the whole : 
and therefore, though they admit your opinion upon 
(he whole to he just and proper, they do not per- 
ceive how h concerns any particular point, and, 
with the best intentions in the world, go on in their 
former track, nor give one glance towards the con- 
sequences. 

The conduct of these good ladies in this partic- 
ular is exactly similar to that of the Christian world 
in general with regard to religious principle. All 
acknowledge its excellent tendency upon the whole, 
though few permit themselves to judge of every 
practice according to its spirit. Superstition and 
infidelity equally rest upon particulars. The clois- 
tered monk, who, in die days of ignorance, ven- 
erated the paring of a saint's nail, and sought the 
favour of God by a life useless or injurious to man, 
had not views of religion more confined than those 
of the sceptic, who makes such instances an ar- 
gument against tlie truth of the Gospel. It is in 
ibe want of those comprehensive ideas which em- 
brace the spirit of tlie christian doctrines, while the 
19 VOL. Ji. 
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eonceplions are employed on the adventiiious cir- 
cumstances connected with h by association, that 
persecution in all its degrees, and bigotry in all M 
branches, have had their source. And by views 
of education equally circumscribed has the progress 
of the human mind been feticred, and tlie develop- 
ment of its superior faculties rendered so rare and 
uncommon, that the advantages attending it are sel- 
dom understood. 

With regard to the cultivation of abstract rea- 
soning, it must indeed be confessed, thai other 
objeclions have been started, which at first view 
appear of so serious a nature as to be not a little 
alarming ; and as these objections have had weight 
with those who are superior to tlie illiberality of 
prejudice, they well deserve our minute inquiry and 
anxious mvestigation. 

The most forcible argument produced against 
the cultivation of the reasoning powers, is infer- 
red from the conduct of individuals, which is such 
as to authorize the assertion — thai those who reason 
best, frequently act as if they had no reason at all. 
Powerful as this argument may appear, it is not 
the only one urged against tlie utility of abstrac- 
tion ; as every person conversant with scholastic 
disputes can witness, that there is no doctrine how- 
ever absurd, no action however immoral, that ab- 
stract reasoning has not been employed to justify 
and enforce. Even the ingenuous and venerable 
Reid observes, that " when reasoning is used to 
justify what a man has a strong inclination to do, it 
will only serve to deceive himself and otliers ; and 
that when a man can reason, his passions will rea- 
son, and they are the most cunning sopliists we 
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istead of being appalled by these proofs of the 
insufficiency of the reasoning powers, 1 rejoice in 
the opportunity they afford me, of still more amply 
elucidating the principle upon which I have all along 
proceeded, viz. the absolute necessity of paying a 
due attention to the cultivation of the first faculties 
which appear in the human mind ; and which, by 

-the wise Autlior of nature, were evidently intend- 
ed as the basis of the succeeding faculties. That 
to a neglect of these primary faculties all the in- 
stances of the inutility of the reasoning powers may 
be fairly traced, I am thoroughly convinced ; for as 
soon should I believe, that respiration injures the 
circulation of the blood, and that the heart would 
perform its office better, if the lungs were taken 
from the human body^ — as that any of the mental 
faculties with which the Almighty has graciously 
endowed his intelligent ofispring, were intended 
to be either useless or injurious ! 

Leaving the instances of miscoaducC in tiie rea- 
soners of the other sex to more able investigators, 
I shall confine myself to a particular examination 
of those popular and plausible arguments, by which 
so many have unfortimately been convinced of the 
impropriety of cultivating the female understanding 
It has been observed, that women who have 
reasoned upon subjects of abstract speculation with 
much skill, have shown in their conduct neither 
judgment, nor propriety, nor a delicate sense of 
moral rectitude : that they who have been most 
remarkable for talents, have not always been most 
remarkable for virtue : that genius has frequently 
led to error : and that females who have cultivated 

, the higher powers of the understanding with most 
success, have manifestly neglected the peculiar 
duties of their sex and situation. It is moreover 
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observed, that though men of talents and learning 
are generally modest in proportion to the superior- 
ity of their attainments, vanityis commonly the com- 
panion of every species of superiority in our sex. 

Heavy charges ! humihating picture of female 
imbecility ! How shall I answer to my sex for 
their exhibition ? Believe me, my fair friends, that 
could ], in analyzing the instances which have been 
here brought forward, trace them lo no other 
source than such an inferiority in the intellectual 
powers as renders the attainment of the specula- 
tive faculties incompatible with the exercise of the 
active duties, I have too much of the woman in me 
not to endeavour to keep our own secret. But if 
to a defective education all the errors alluded to 
may be fairly traced, I shall, instead of censure, 
hope to receive the meed of approbation. 

Often does the ill-judging vanity and pride of 
parents lay the foundation of such characters as 
. have been above described. The over-educated 
and the uneducated are equally incapacitated from 
making a proper use of their faculties. The con- 
ceptions of the former, having been stretched to 
embrace abstract propositions at a period when 
they ought to have been strengthened on the ob- 
jects of perception, become dull and languid as to 
tliose objects ; and the judgment having, like the 
conceptions, been exercised upon speculative inqui- 
ry, before it had been improved upon simple pro- 
positions, has neither soundness nor vigour. 

Parents may flatter themselves, as much as they 
please, concerning the extraordinary progress of 
the child, whom they have anxiously endeavoured 
to render a phenomenon of science or literature 
at an early period ; but future experience will 
prove, that, wherever the higher faculties have 
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been unnaturally called forth, before tlie earlier 
ones have acquired sufficient strength, the charac- 
ter will, upon the whole, be weak and imperfect. 
Where there are strong powers of conception, im- 
agination will, in children whose education is thus 
pushed forward, exert an early influence ; and 
often do the observations which pass for reason in 
such children, originate in no oiher source. Im- 
agination becoming thus predominant, will frequent- 
ly usurp the place of judgment in the processes of 
reasoning ; and when reasoning, which ought to be 
a series of judgments, is thus converted into a se- 
ries of brilliant combinations, wliat can we expect 
as the result ? 

Imagination is, of all the powers of the mind, 
that which is most liable to the influence of pas- 
sion. By passion, therefore, and by early asso- 
ciation, will the abstract reasonings of persons of 
uncultivated judgment be directed. 

Where education has been injudiciously con- 
ducted, such false associations must of necessity 
take place, as have a manifest tendency not only 
to pervert the judgment, but to corrupt the heart. 
These associations create the pride of superiority 
on account of acquirements which ought only to 
be estimated according to their use. Whatever 
is not brilliant in talents or in conduct is despised, 
what is merely good and useful is held in contempt. 
Can it be supposed, that minds thus formed should 
pay much attention to the duties of domestic life ? 

The same fundamecitat error in education ren- 
ders the characters which are formed by it, prone 
to embrace opinions which are at variance with 
sound principle. Wherever the imagination has 
been called forth, and judgment is suffered to he 
dormant, the mind will be apt to be led astray by 
19* VOL. II- 
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every ItriUiant novelty, however false or dangerous 
the doctrines to which it leads. To detect soph- 
isu-y is tlje province of judgment ; and ivhere judg- 
ment is weak, and imagination strong, we may be- 
certain that instead of being detected, it will ba 
cherished and supported, (h) Hence the race « 
female free-iJiinkers ; not one of whom, as far s4 
my observation extends, have bad their faculties 
regularly cultivated. 

Even where the judgment has been exercised 
upon abstract propositions with such success as 
to prevent its mistaking sophistry for truth, thougkt 
the reasonings may be just and accurate, the con- 
duct may still be ridiculous and absurd. This may at 
first view, appear paradoxical ; but if you consider 
what was said upon the faculties of attention and con* 
ception, the problem will be quickly solved. Where 
those faculties have been neglected, present objects 
will make no impression ; and an ever-wakeful at- 
tention to present objects is so essential towards 
llie performance of every active duty, that willlout 
« there can be no propriety in behaviour, no regu- 
larity in conduct. 

Where the conceptions are slow with regard tfi 
all but speculative truths, tliere can be no know 
ledge of character ; consequently the opinions <£• 
such persons, witli regard to the merit or demerit 
of individuals, are founded, not on solid judgment, 
but on the airy basis of imagination. Hence llje. 
ardent likings and capricious hatreds of persona who 
boast no common share of genius, but who are 
destitute of judgment. The likings of such per- 
sons we shall, however, find to be without afiec-^ 
tion, though their hatreds are not always free front 
malignity. It is in what may be cslJed the lesser' 
sympathies that affection has its source. Where 
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there is no anention, these sympathies can have 
no existence ; for to enter into the feehngs and in- 
terests of others without hvely attention and con- 
ception, is impossible. Those who feel not sym- 
pathy, can never be the objects of sympathy ; such 
characters, therefore, may excite admiration, but 
they will never attract affection or esteem. 

The faculty of abstraction, where the previous 
faculties have been regularly cuhivated, has a man- 
ifest tendency to allay the fervour of passion, and 
to control the impetuosity of desire. Far other- 
wise however, will it be foimd to operate, where it 
is tinder the dominion of imagination ; reason will 
then be enlisted in the service of the passions, and 
employed (o justify what sound principle and sober 
judgment must condemn. It might seem invidious 
to point out instances to illustrate the truth of this 
observation : but no one who has been conversant 
with the world, or wiili books, can fail to be ac- 
quainted with them. 

The most important part of education is that 
which a man gives himself. But if tlie foundation 
of this self-bslruction has not been laid in the 
early cultivation of juds;ment, and the faculties 
which precede it, the self-instructed will be liable 
to errors in opinions and in conduct. Where the 
ground is permitted to lie fallow, weeds will as- 
suredly spring up. If care be not taken in our 
early years to give those associations which are fa- 
vourable to sound principle and rational conduct, 
associations may take place highly unfavourable to 
both. 

The female who, after a deplorable deficiency 
of early education, possesses sufficient energy to 
set about acquiring information for herself, labours 
imder pecuUar disadvantages. She may devote 
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her time to study, but if she have not judgment to 
direct these studies, pride and pedaotry will be the 
probable result. A mulliphclty of ideas without 
arrangement are, in reality, very useless to tlie 
possessor, yet such is the inevitable consequence 
of that desultory reading, which by our sex is so 
often mistaken for knowledge. Nor does she 
whose judgment is uncultivated gain much by con- 
fining her researches to one particular object ; for 
by imagination will tlie value of that object iDfatli- 
bly be magnified, so as to render all others com- 
paratively mean and insignificant. Hence proceeds 
an ardent zeal coocerniiig speculative points of 
doctrine, a zeal which, it may be observed, in- 
creases in exact proportion as the point in question 
is removed beyond thoso boundaries which mark 
the sphere of human knowledge. Frequently have 
I known the seeds of discord and animosity sown 
in private families by the ill-judging ardour with 
which such points have been opposed and defend- 
ed ; but never did I know an enlarged and com- 
j)rehensive view of the doctrines and spirit of 
Christianity, bring forth other fruits than those of 
peace and love. By tbe union of judgment and 
generalization these comprehensive views are pro- 
duced ; but by abstraction without judgment, we 
have only an exaggerated view of the importance 
of those points upon which the mind has, from 
some peculiar circumstance, been led to dwell : no 
wonder, then, that tlie duties of life should be des- 
pised by those whose attention is solely engrossed 
by subjects from which they are quite remote. 

The tendency of the cultivation of the superior 
faculties to promote vanity in the sex, was the last 
of the objections stated. In order to oppose it, we 
d not change our ground ; for never 
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find the reasoning powers productive of vanity in 
a well-regulated niind, Wliere Uie judgment has 
been taught to appreciate ihe real value of every 
object of pursuit, and the idea of superior excel- 
lence has been firmly associated with the proper 
discharge of tlie religious, the moral, and the do- 
mestic duties ; where the heart has been early 
taught to bow with reverence to virtue, however 
humble the garb in which il is found ; and the con- 
ceptions enabled to enter into the characters and 
feehngs of others ; there the mind will he in no 
danger of being inflated with vanity, on account of 
a conscious superiority in the reasoning powers. 
Persons of this description will, on the contrary, 
he often humbled by a conscious sense of their in- 
feriority in point of real worth, when comparing 
themselves with those who boast not the same ad- 
vantages. Such humiliation is salutary to the soul, 
and dangerous is the state of those who have never 
felt its influence ! 

In all the instances which have come under our 
consideration, it is evidently not the cultivation of 
the reasoning faculty, hut a deficiency in the facul- 
ties of attention, conception, and judgment, which 
have occasioned a departure from the path of duly 
and of common sense. Though in these instances 
I have confined myself to my own sex, the same 
argument will, doubtless, be found to apply with 
equal force to the other ; speculative men, who are 
incapable of conducting the common concerns of 
hfe, being little less frequently met with, than rea- 
soning women who are neglectful of its duties. 

To those who, from an enlarged view of the ad- 
vantages to be derived fi'om the cultivation of the 
powers of abstract and general reasoning, are de- 
sirous of laying the foundation of these powers ia 
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the minds of their children, the following hints may 
not be altogether unacceptabje. 

It has been supposed by some philosophers, that 
the vegetable mould which covers the greatest part 
of the terra firma of our globe, carries in its bosom 
the seeds of all plants, flowers, &c. and tliat these, 
for the greater part, lie dormant only for want of 
proper utimuli to bring them forth. However this 
may be with regard to the vegetable world, we can 
have no doubt of the truth of the theory, when ap- 
plied to the human mind ; and were we to bestow 
our attention in discovering tlie means tliat are 
best adapted for exciting its latent powers, instead 
of employing all our pains in rearing in it a few 
sickly shrubs of our own planting, we should be 
far more amply repaid for our labour. The facul- 
ty of abstraction, like all the other powers of the 
mind, wants only the proper degree of excitation 
in order to expand and become productive. But 
it must be excited with caution, and by no means 
permitted to outgrow judgment, beneath whose 
■hade it ought to be reared, nourished, and brought 
to maturity. 

From the explanation given of tlie use of gene- 
ral terms, the necessity of having clear and accu- 
rate conceptions of Ihe meaning of words, must 
have been rendered sufficiently obvious. The defi- 
nition of words ought to form a part of the daily 
occupation, from the time that the mind is capable 
of just and accurate conceptions. As the pupil 
advances in knowledge, exercises upon words that 
are nearly synonymous will be highly useful, and 
may be rendered very amusing ; and as, from the 
poverty of language, the same word is frequently 
used in a variety of senses, it will be of infinite 
importance to have a ready and quick apprehea- 
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aion of the diderent ineanings attached to every 
word. This can only be attained by coogtant ex- 
ercise ; nor can it be fully attained, till a large 
stock of ideas has been acquired : but if this exer- 
cise of the mind is begun at an early period, and 
unremittingly pursued, ibe number of ideas ac- 
quired from reading or conversation will he in- 
creased in an incalculable degree. 

An accurate conception of the meaning of words, 
besides increasing the number of ideas, is an excel- 
lent preservative against those false associatioos 
which engender prejudice. Many are the bitter 
disputes whicJi an accurate knowledge of the asso- 
ciatioos attached to the words made use of by 
either party, would effectually prevent. Let ub 
suppose, that I had been accustomed, from a con- 
sideration of its colour, to give to a carrion-crow 
the appellation of blackbird, while you gave the 
same appellation to the species of birds commonly 
so called. The properties of the blackbird be- 
come tlie subject of conversation ; I mention its 
disagreeable qualities and hoarse voice ; you aver 
it to he one of the most melodious of the vernal 
choir. 1 ridicule your assertion : you deny mine. 
We call each other's veracity in r[uestiou ; the dis- 
pute gets warm, till it is at length decided by some 
ingenious friend, who points out the origin of our 
mistake. Here, indeed, the dispute might at any 
time be settled by a reference to the object ; but 
if, instead of the word blackbird, religion, or loyally. 
Of any other general term of equal importance, had 
become the subject of debate, it is plain, tliat while 
a shade of diiference took place in the associations 
aUached to it, we never could come to an agree- 
ment. 
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Besides an extensive acquaintance with the va- 
rious associations attaclied to the same word, it is 
necessary that an extensive knowledge of things 
should be acquired by tlie young person whom we 
wish to have prepared for exercising the specula- 
tive faculties to advantage. 

Those who enter upon general reasoning with a 
stock of ideas derived from few sources will, not- 
withstanding the accuracy of the ideas ihey pos- 
sess, be liable to many errors. Narrow as the 
sphere of human knowledge is, it is too extensive 
for the grasp of human intellect ; yet so curiously 
interwoven are its various branches, so dependent 
on each other are all its parts, tliat none can be thor- 
oughly understood without a comprehensive view of 
the whole. This observation ought to be illustrat- 
ed to young people in a variety of ways. It will 
be the best preservative against that vanity and pre- 
sumption, which a Jiltle learning is so very apt to 
produce. It will likewise be a stimulus to the ac- 
quirement of ideas upon various subjects ; and pre- 
vent the mind from overrating the value of its own 
pursuits, or depreciating that of others. 

What I have here advanced upon the necesMty 
of acquiring a variety of ideas, may, upon a su- 
perficial view, appear inconsistent witli what 1 
formerly said upon the inutility of desultory read- 
ing. In the ideas I have expressed, there is, how- 
ever, nothmg irreconcilable. That mode of de- 
sultory reading which I condemn, does not make 
sufficient impression to produce Uiose trains of 
thought which are favourable to arrangement ; and 
without arrangement we shall only, by augmenting 
the number of ideas, augment confusion. Those 
who possess but a scanty wardrobe, may casttfati 
few tilings they have into an open drawer, 
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they will readily be found when occasion calls for 
them ; but if all sorts of things are stuffed witliout 
order into ihe same place, in vain will you search 
for the smaller and more delicate articles amid the 
cumbrous heap. Still, however, what you put into 
tlie drawer you will find in it. Not so with what 
is put mto ihe niiad ; unless its contents are fas- 
tened by the chain of association, they will either 
be entirely lost or useless, 

" Except some professed scholars," says Mr. 
Gibbon in a letier to a young lady, " 1 have often 
observed, that women in general read much more 
than men ; but for want of a plan, a method, a 
fixed object, their reading is of little benefit to 
themselves or others." The observation of meth- 
od in reading, so far from being unfavourable to 
the acquirement of a vai'iety of ideas, is essen- 
tial to it ; and is therefore worthy of our serious 
attention. 

The following illustration will serve to place this 
subject in a clear point of view. Supposing your 
pupil to be acquamted with the general outhnes 
of ancient aod modern history, and thai it is wish- 
ed to give him or her a more particular know- 
ledge of some one of the European states ; the 
first books you would naturally consult are those 
which treat of its origin ; you then have recourse 
to the authors who trace its progress through all 
the purifying conflicts it has sustained, Irom bar- 
barism to refinement. But this knowledge of the 
succession of public events in the order in which 
they occurred, would be of httle avail, if not trac- 
ed to those hidden springs m which they bad 
their source. These are the passions, the opin- 
ions, and the prejudices, of tlie chief actors on the 
30 VOL. II. 
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given Uieatre. To have clear ideas concemiDg 
ihese, there must, in the first place, be an ade- 
quate knowledge of ihe human mind; and in the 
second, accurate conceptions of the views and as- 
sociations on which the opinions and prejudices de- 
scribed originated. Unless accurate ideas concern- 
ing these are obtained, the subject can never be 
thoroughly understood. Nor will a distinct con- 
ception of the moral causes of events be sufficient 
for our purpose ; to these must be added adequate 
ideas of the physical. The relative situation of 
the country, its geographical and natural divisions, 
soil, climate, produce, Stc. &ic. must be known; 
or many of the events related will be unintelligible. 
Thus we see, that to obtain a perfect knowledgeof any- 
one country or district of the globe, a variety of boola 
OD different subjects must necessarily be consulted. 
But while one object is kept in view, the ideas ac- 
quired, however various, will be so arranged as to 
be always useful ; and the greater the number of 
these ideas, the better will the mind be enabled to 
lake general and cojnpreliensive views on every 
part of the subject. Whoever enters die field of 
knowledge with his eyes fixed upon one object, 
and thinks to arrive at it by resolutely remaining 
blind to every other, will find that he has mistaken 
his path ; while be who has no fixed object in view, 
will wander in an everlasting labyrinth of perplexi- 
ty and confusion. 

As no accurate idea can be formed of any object 
which is only seen in one point of view, it follows, 
that the opinions formed from such a partial know- 
ledge, must ever be erroneous and superficial. 

Observation upon the opinions and associations 
of others, as these are modified by situation and 
circumstances, is such an essential source of ideaE* 
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ihat persons placed m ctrcum stances which afibrd 
no opportunities for this species of ohservation, 
must, of necessity, have a very limited fund. In or- 
, der to make these observations effectually, the mind 
must be in full possession of the primary faculties ; 
and to enable it to draw just inferences from lliem, 
it must be capable of generalization. To persons 
thus qualified, that station in society which affords 
tlie most extensive views, is evidently the most ad- 
vantageous. The higher and the lower walks of 
life are, in this point of view, attended with equal 
inconvenience ; while those who are placed on that 
happy isthmus in society, from which they can oc- 
casionaUy make excursions into either of the neigh- 
bouring countries, are alone blest with the oppor- 
tunity of making just observations on the inhabi- 
tants of both. They see the confined views of 
every little circle ; they contemplate the effects of 
those various associations which characterize each 
separate class ; and appreciating the value of their 
pursuits and enjoyments, according to the standard 
of reason, rejoice in the goodness of the Great 
Creator, who, while he implanted the desire of 
happiness in the human breast, taught imagination 
to seek for it in such a variety of objects. 

Before your pupils enter upon speculative in- 
quiry, it is above all things essential, that their 
judgments should he exercised in ascertaining the 
limits of human knowledge. All speculations con- 
cerning what is placed beyond the reach of the 
human faculties, ought to be avoided ; for from 
them no possible advantage can be derived. They 
must ever end as they begin, in uncertainty and 
doubt ; but far from being a harmless waste of time, 
they frequently excite the violence of prejudice and 
animosity. 
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shall conclude wilh some observations from 
Doctor Isaac Walts, of tlie truth of which, I am 
qualified to judge from observation, though not in 
all respects from experience. He advises the pupil 
to accustom himself to char and distinct ideas, to 
evident propositions, to strong and convincing ar- 
guments. "Converse much," he continues, " with 
those friends, and tliose books, and those parts of 
learning, where you meet with the greatest clear- 
of thought and force of reasoning. The math- 
ematical sciences, and particularly arithmetic, geom- 
etry, and mechanics, abound with these advantages : 
and if tiiere were nothing valuable in ihem for the 
uses of human life, yet the very speculative parts 
of this sort of learning, are well worth our study; 
for by perpetual examples, tRey teach us to con- 
ceive with clearness; to connect our ideas in a 
train of dependence ; to reason with strength and 
demonstration, and to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood. Somelliing of these sciences should be 
studied by every man who pretends to learning, and 
that," as Mr. Locke expresses it, " not so much to 
make us mathematicians, as to make us reasonable 
creatures. ^^ 

" The habit of conceiving dearly, of judging 
justly, and of reasoning well, is not to be attained 
merely by the happiness of constitution, the bright- 
ness of genius, or the best collection of logical 
precepts. A coherent thinker, and a strict rea- 
soner, is not to be made at once hy a set of rules ; 
any more than a good painter or musician may be 
formed extempore, by an excellent lecture on mu- 
sic or painting," This, like all our otiier habits, 
must be formed by custom and practice. 

Adieu. 
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REFLECTION. 



Diflercni applicaiions of Ihe Lerm.— Seoic lO which ii la al presenl laeS. 
— Advantages of refleclion,— Foundaticm of it lo he laid in early life. 
— Iquiiliij of refleciion, "lien pot ejerciKd under the loflueBce of re- 
ligious principle. — Elustrations. — Conclusion 

You know, my dear friend, that by reflection, 
in the popular sense, -gothing more is understood 
than a serious re-consioeration of any subject which 
has engaged our attention. By metaphysicianst 
however, the term is applied in a stricter sense, to 
denote that power which the mind has, of exam- 
ining its own operations. Few persons of educa- 
tion are destitute of reflection in the former appli- 
cation ; but if we strictly adhere to the latter mean- 
ing of the term, I am afraid, we shall find that the 
number of those who are capable of exercising it, 
is extremely limhed. 

The exercise of reflection implies the possession 
of all the preceding faculties; and where any of 
these are defective, we need not expect that the 
mind will ever be brought to reflect upon its own 
operations : as to do so efleciually, is the highest 
and most useful exertion of the intellectual powers. 
If this exercise of intellect be wanting, it is not 
the knowledge of all the sciences, nor an acquaint- 
ance with all the branches of human learning, that 
will lead to true wisdom. For this great purpose 
an accurate knowledge of one's own heart is more 
essential than all the learning in the world. Deceit 
is the great vice of society ; but, I believe, few 
people practice so much of it upon others as upon 
20* VOL. II. 



themselves } nor is it possible, that self-deceit can 
be ^voided by any other means than the frequent 
exercise of reflection. 

Though reflection is the last of the powers of 
the human mind in the order of appearance ; yet, 
like all the other faculties, it will certainly spring 
by a proper preparation of the soil. It was to pave 
the way for its production that, in treating of the cul- 
tivation of the heart, I so strongly reconmiended a 
frequent appeal to tlie feelings, in the conduct of 
children towards each other. By this they are early 
taught to bring things home to their own bosoms,Bnd 
lo see every pari of their confflct in the light in which 
it is viewed by others. It is thus, that the feelings 
and affections of the heart may be made to assist 
and strengthen the opening judgment, instead of 
misleading and perverting it. It is thus, too, that 
Lbe conceptions concerniug the judgment of others 
upon our own conduct may best be improved. 
Aiid whenever this preliminary step has been neg- 
lected, 1 believe tiie cultivation of reflection will 
become difficult, if not impossible. 

Those who are least accustomed to reflect upon 
tlio operations of their own minds, will ever be 
found most forward to judge with severity of others. 
Who are the evil speakers ? Who are the retail- 
ers of petty scandal .'' Are tliey not those who 
never cast a thought on the motives by which they 
themselves are governed .' The knowledge of 
one's own mind will ever bring such a sense of 
the imperfection of its various faculties, and of the 
impositions to which tbey have been hable, from 
Ihe influence of passion and prejudice, that can- 
dour must be tbe inevitable resuh. To this saluta- 
ry exercise of the power of reflection, pride and 
selfishness oppose such insurmountable obstacles, 
that wherever ihey predominate, it can never be 



expected to take place. By him who " knew what 
was in man," and whose doctrines tend to bring 
all his various powers and faculties to the highest 
perfection of which they are susceptihle, pride and 
selfishness were therefore condemned in ail their 
branches ; and in order to destroy their influence 
in the human heart, self-esamination (which is 
nothing but a mode of exercising the power of re- 
flectioo) was enjoined as an easendal duty. Here 
we have another strikuig instance of the conso- 
nance of the institutions of the Gospel wilh the 
6rsl principles of the philosophy of the human 
mind. It is by this self-examination that we are 
commanded to prepare ourselves for the most sol- 
emn ceremony of our religion ; by it alone we can 
come at a knowledge of the governing motives of 
our conduct, which on thai solemn occasion we are 
to try by no capricious standard. Love to God 
and unconditional benevolence to man, witii all their 
correspondent desires and affections, are the uner- 
ring rules by which we are to judge of tlie state of 
our hearts, and the complexion of our actions. 
On this account I cannot but consider the frequent 
repetition of tlie duty above alluded to, as a most 
efficacious means of cultivating the power of re- 
flection, and of rendering the exercise of it habitual.* 
I well know, that by making religion the basis of 
my theory, I shall expose myself to the derision of 
some minds, and the contempt of others : as all 
that I have advanced will, by certain persons, be 
attributed to the prejudices of education. 1 can, 
however, aver, tliat they are not its unexamined 
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prejudices ; and ihat if I still adhere to the old- 
fashioned principles in which I was brought up, it 
is not without a liberal and candid examination of 
those which others have embraced. 

When 1 first began seriously to contemplate the 
operations of the human mind, I was far from 
being fully aware of the intimate connexion which 
aubsisted betwixt these and the Divine command- 
ments ; nor had it ever occurred to me how very 
eminently the one was adapted to the other. In 
vain did I endeavour to find in any other system 
a perfect conformity with the human character, 
in ail its various modifications. Other systems ap- 
plied to particulars, that of the Gospel alone I 
found to be of universal application ; and when, 
with this view, I examined its contents, I in vain 
endeavoured to find one passage the spirit of which 
was not in unison wiih the tlieory of the human 
heart. 

When the intellectual faculties became the sub- 
ject of investigation, 1 found, and confess I de- 
lighted in finding, tliat so far from being inimical 
to their highest cultivation, the sacred volume af- 
forded the greatest assistance ; while its doctrines 
held forth the most animating encouragement to the 
improvement of all the mental powers. JVor ought 
I to conceal, tJiat the examination of the principles 
of tlie human mind, gave, on the other hand, strength 
to my faith, and confirmation to my behef in the 
divine origin of llie sacred oracles, (i) 

1 hope that after this candid declaration, none 
will accuse me of prejudice, till tliey have thor- 
oughly examined the tenor and tendency of the 
principles I have avowedly adopted ; as, if they 
dechne tliis task, I think I am a( full hberly to re- 
tort the charge of prejudice on them. 
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Let us now see, how far the advantage to be de- 
rived from the exercise of reflection is increased or 
diminished by religious principle. 

1 presume it will on all hands be admitted, that 
whatever tends to augment the benevolent affec- 
tions, and to destroy the influence of the malevo- 
lent passions, has likewise a tendency to increase 
the happiness of the individual and of society. 
When a person, whose notions of moral obligation 
are founded on the selfish principle, takes a view 
of the operations of his own mind, and perceives 
the unworthiness of tlie motives by which bis best 
actions have been sometimes influenced ; when he 
is made sensible of the errors of his judgment, and 
the fallacy of his reason ; what is the result t In- 
stead of humbling himself before the Searcher of 
Hearts, and imploring the Divine assistance, he 
looks round upon the world, and in the follies and 
the crimes of others, finds excuse and consolation. 
A sense of his own weakness diminishes not the 
force of pride, or abates the arrogance of presump- 
tion. If obliged to confess that some appear to act 
more wisely or more virtuously than himself, it is 
to superior cunning, or superior good fortune, that 
he attributes the difference. The knowledge of 
his own motives produces suspicion with regard to the 
motives of others. The consciousness of his own 
erroneous judgment begets scepticism with regard 
to their opinions. These feehngs and associations 
are not of a nature to inspire benevolence ; they 
are on the contrary, intimately allied to all the ma- 
hgnant and dissocial passions. 

Very different is tlie improvement that will be 
made by the man of religious principle, from tha 
conscientious exercise of the power of reflection. 
A sense of the many instances in which he has been 
influenced by those passions which it has been his 
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endeavour to subdue, will beget contrition and Iiu- 
milily ; conscious thai his actions are known to the 
world, while his contrition and repentance are un- 
known to all, save God and his own heart, he will 
naturally suppose it to he the same source with others, 
and will, accordingly, be incUned to pity rather than 
to censure. The difficulty he finds in keeping his 
good resolutions, and in acting up to ihe calm decis- 
ions of enlightened judgment, will lead him to rev- 
erence and esteem those whose conduct evinces a 
greater degree of energy and consistency ; while, 
at'the same time, it will render liiin careful of attri- 
buting bad motives to all who are guilty of improper 
conduct. In tracing the source of his erroneous 
judgments, he will discover so many associations 
originating in circumstances over which he had little 
or no control, that he will view llie prejudices of 
others with as much candour as he considers their 
actions. Neverwill the person who is capable of the 
exercise of philosophical reflection, presume to take 
the prerogative of judgment from t!ie Most High : 
never will he arrogantly decide upon the acceptance 
or reprobation of a fellow mortal, on account of the 
speculative opinions he may have embraced. Every 
emotion excited, every afiecti on produced, by serious 
reflection, are {while reflection is exercised under the 
impression of religious principle) of the benevolent 
class. Humility, diflidence, earnest desire of Divine 
assistance, hope towards God for future aid from a 
sense of former mercies, and love and gratitude 
springing from the same source, are each allied to 
benevolence. Wherever devotion produces affec- 
tions of an opposite tendency, rhere, we may assure 
ourselves, reflection has been uncultivated. 

In exact proportion as the power of reflection is en- 
joyed, shall we reap advantage from the cultivation of 
Ty other faculty. If incapable of applying our 
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judgments respecting right or wrong to ourselves, we 
shall not be much the belter for their accuracy. If 
we cultivate imagination so as to produce the most 
brilUant combinations, and are without the power of 
reflecting on their tendency, and from an examina- 
tioa of our own heart, discovering ibe emotions and 
dispositions which produced them, we may amuse 
ourselves by wandering in the flowery fields of fancy, 
but ivill never gather any of its precious fruits. 

Without the exercise of reflection, the faculty of 
abstraction is a dangerous gift. If we are incapable 
of referring to our own consciousness for the truth of 
those opinions derived from general reasoning, we 
shall be liable to be imposed upon by sophistry ; and 
be destitute of means to delect the imposition. Even 
inthe cultivation of TASTE, it is impossible to proceed 
toanylenglhwithoutlheexerciseof reflection. Those 
who are destitute of this power never can be made to 
comprehend the principles upon which taste is found- 
ed. They, therefore, suppose the emotions of sub- 
limity and beauty to be derived from some inherent 
instinct, as natural and as universal as that which as- 
sists us in distinguishing sweet from bitter. Nor with- 
out reflection upon tlie operations of tlieir own minds, 
is it possible that they should see it in a diflerent light. 

As a still farther argument in favour of the cultiva- 
tion of this power, it may, with propriety, be remark- 
ed, that without the assistance of reflection, we shall 
neither have " manners void of offence towards all 
men ;" nor will any appear to have manners void of 
oSence towards us. Persons who are accustomed to 
lake circumscribed and narrow views upon every 
subject but their own importance, consider every ab- 
erration from the line of conduct they prescribe, as 
an intended insult or manifest impropriety. They 
consider that as disrespect, with which no ideaof dis- 
respect was associated in the mind of the offending 
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party. Tbey construe thoughtlessness into insolence ; 
and neither make allowance for the levity of youth, 
Eor the infirmity of age. Whatever is said of tbem 
one note below the key of panegyric, is so offensive 
as to be deemed unpardonable. The friend who 
points out an error, is accused of hatred and maligni- 
ty. And here it may be observed, that to those who 
never examine their own hearts, the imputation of 
blame must necessarily be intolerable, because 
tl)ey know not how far it may be just or unjust ; 
and willing to impose upon themselves, they revolt 
at the idea of being scrutinized by others. Hence 
liie heart-burnings, jealousies, and strifes, which are, 
alas ! so prevalent in the world. 

Let us see bow far the evils above mentioned 
would be remedied or removed, by a more general 
esercise of the power of reflection. 

When we reflect upon our notions of propriety or 
impropriety with respect to manners, we find them 
entirely dependent on asaociaiion. In menobers of 
tbe same society, the same associations will doubt- 
less take place, though modified by the disposition 
and character of individuals. For this modification 
the person of reflection makes allowance, from the 
conviction that, from stronger associations of propri- 
ety attached to certain forms, some lay a greater 
stress upon them than he does ; he therefore con- 
cludes, that what he deems essential, others may con- 
sider as indifferent. Conscious that his own omissions 
are void of pride, insolence or malignity, be considers 
the omissions of others as equally blameless : or if be 
at any lime perceive his fee^ngs hurt by neglect, or 
wounded by improper treatment, instead of indulg- 
ing in the bitterness of wrath, be takes a serious re^ 
Irospecl of his own actions, and severely scrutinizes 
bis own conduct, lest he too should be guilty of in- 
flicting a wound in the bosom of the imiocent. 



With regard to the judgments of the world, or 
of individuals, it is only the person of reflection 
that can be superior to their influence. Without 
such a perfect knowledge of ourselves gs enables 
us to appreciate with truth and precision the strength 
of our faculties, and the merit'of our conduct, we 
shall he liable to be elated with flattery on the one 
hand, or depressed by censure on the other. By 
reflection, and by reflection alone, can this know- 
ledge of ourselves ever be attained. 
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Nor is a just acquaintance with ourselves less 
necessary to prevent dejection wlien popular favour 

takes flight. Severely must those, who have no 
other measure of their own worth but popular opin- 
ion, feel the loss of that public applause on which 
they rested ! The person, on tlie contrary, who, 
under the impression of religious principle, has ex- 
ercised philosophical reflection, will be alike superior 
to popular applause or popular condemnation. He 
will make use of both as means of further improve- 
ment in virtue. Conscious that in the former case 
his merits have, in many instances, been overrated, 
the consciousness will increase humility. And 
where bis actions are misrepresented by calumny, 
or mistaken by prejudice, he will rejoice that it is 
to mistake and misrepresentation, and not to truth, 
that he owes his present loss of favour. Or if, on 
a scrutiny of his motives, he does not find them 
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blameless, far from feeling maiignily towards those 
who have anticipated him in ilie discovery, he will 
acknowledge his error, and thus liave an opportu- 
nity of exercising some of the noblest and most 
heroic of the human virtues ! 

Thus, my friend, -it appears, that in all the cir- 
cumstances and situations in which an intelligent 
being can be placed, reflection is essential towards 
the perfection of the human character. Those who 
are aware of the consequences attending its culti- 
vation, will find abundant opportunities for laying 
the foundation of it in the minds of their pupils. 
Every observation on ibe actions of others, on the 
ways of Providence, or t!ie events of human fife, 
may be rendered subservient to the cultivation of 
reflection, by llie care of a judicious iustructer. If 
the advantages resulting fi'om reflection be kept per- 
petually in view, pains will be taken, even from the 
earliest period of life, to rensove all obstacles that 
might impede its progress. Wiat these obstacles 
are, I have, in the letters on tlie cultivation of the 
heart, attempted to delineate. By their removal 
the path wilt be left open ; but without the assidu- 
ous cultivation of all the intellectual faculties, it 
will never be trod. By destroying pride, self-will, 
arrogance, and all the dissocial and malevolent pas- 
sions, and introducing associations favourable to be- 
nevolence, we render the disposition amiable ; but 
let us remember, that to be amiable is not to be vir- 
tuous. Virtue consists in ihe right direction that is 
given not only to the affections of the heart, but to 
lie powers of the mind. It is not of a negative, 
but of a positive nature. It implies the proper em- 
ployment not only of the moral but of the intel- 
lectual powers. These the wisdom of the Great 
Creator has ordained to a mutual dependei 
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each oilier, so that neither can be in any consider- 
able degree improved, while the other is neglected. 
Wbere the feelings of benevolence are unknown, 
the exertions of the understanding will be circum- 
scribed by selfishness within narrow limits : and 
where the impulses of the benevolent heart are not 
controlled and directed hy judgment, they will be 
productive of only partial good, and may eventual- 
ly lead to extensive misery. 

As the theory I have endeavoured to establish, 
with regard to tlie necessity of cultivating t!ie va- 
rious mental faculties in the order in which nature 
produced them in the human mind, and of laying 
the foundation of their cultivation, in watching over 
the associations which affect the desires and affec- 
tions of the heart ; as that theory must, if gene- 
rally received, tend to produce a serious alteration 
in the plan of modern education ; I am prepared 
for the opposition by whicii it will probably be en- 
countered. 

Some, with that tone of false humility which 
contented ignorance, when united with pride, never 
fails to assume, will perhaps, object to it as too per- 
fect. " We don't want to make philosophers of 
our children," say these good ladies ; " and as for 
intellectual faculties and such stuff, we know noth- 
ing about it, and are never abit the worse. Our i 
children are not more spoiled, or less taken care 
of, than the children of olher people ; and must just 
take their chance as the children of other people ' 
do. If we send them to genteel schools that are 
well established, we do our duty." 

Such arguments admit of no reply. But I am 
aware that objections may come from persons of a 
superior description, who having set their hearts 
upon seeing their children excel in certain accom- 
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plisbmenls, may be unwilling to be convinced, that 
they have not only overrated the value of these ac- 
quirements, but have mistaken the road to excel- 
lence, even with regard to the objects in question. 

In discussing tlie subject of taste, I endeavour- 
ed, by such a slight invesligatiou of its principles 
as my limits would admit, to show the impossibility 
of producing excellence in the fine arts without the 
cultivation of the previous faculties. The same 
reasoning may be applied, with some modification, 
to alt the sciences, and to every branch of human 
knowledge. By much pains, and incessant ap- 
plication, you may make your child a linguist at 
an early age ; you may likewise make him an his- 
torian, a botanist, a mineralogist, or what else you 
please : tliat is to say, you may, by means of percep- 
tion — the only faculty that is then ripe — impress 
his memory with tlie words and terms belonging to 
these several branches of science and literature. 
Satisfied with his progress, you delight in finding 
his attention absorbed in these pursuits, and fondly 
expect that when he arrives at maturity, he wHl 
give such proofs of superiority as shall at once en- 
lighten and astonish the world. 

Beware, I beseech you, beware of encouraging 
hopes which must infallibly end in disappointment! 
If at that period when (he cojiceptions ought to 
have been invigorated by attention to surrounding 
objects, attention has been occupied elsewhere, the 
conceptions will "become habitually weak and lan- 
guid. And if, by early and incessant application, 
you have destroyed that vivacity which is by nature 
intended to be instrumental in increasing the flow 
of ideas in the youthful mind, tlie conceptions will 
not only be languid, but the ideas will be few. 
From languid conceptions, and a small number of 



ideas, what hopes can be entertained of the im- 
provement of judgment ? Your pupil has been 
busied in learning the resuh of other people's judg- 
ments, but how is he to decide on their truth or 
falsehood, if he has never been taught to exercise 
liis own f When a person so educated arrives at 
maturity, he may be of use to others as a sort of 
^valuing dictionary, an animated encycIopsBdia ; but 
he will neither illumine the world by the bright fire 
of genius, nor stop the progress of vice by the en- 
ergy of exalted virtue ! 

Reflection, which iu its operation requires se- 
riousness, is wisely ordained by nature to be tie 
last power that unfolds itself in the human mind. 
Nor does it begm to operate, till the ideas are 
numerous, and the judgment strong. Where these 
prebminaries. are enjoyed, reflection will not be 
found inimical to cheerfulness. It is the slow suc- 
cession of ideas which produces low-spirited list- 
lessness; and the incessant intrusion of the same 
train of ideas tliat produces melancholy. But 
where such a perfect command has been obtained 
over the power of attention, as to render tlie mind 
forever alive to the passing scene, the ideas must 
necessarily be loo numerous, and have too much 
variety, to admit of either of tliese consequences. 
Where the languid and the absent see nought but 
a joyless blank, the active mind finds sources of 
improvement and deligjit. The former lives as on 
a desert island, where he depends on foreign sup- 
plies for his existence ; the latter extracts from the 
surrounding scene an ample store of nourishment : 
nor- does the continual feast which nature spreads 
for the light heart and the ardent imagination, pass 
unenjoyed ; while habits of philosopliical arrajige- 
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ment aad reflection, renders his pleasures not only 
hai'niless but wholesome. 

If the sketch I have cDdeavoured lo give of tlie 
human mbd, be drawn from truth and nature, the 
absurdity of attempting its partial cultivation hy an 
inversion of nature's laws, will be an obvious infer- 
ence. According to tlie plan which my feeble hand 
has attempted to delineate, it appears, that the vital 
pans of the corjjoreal frame are not more inti- 
mately connected, or more essentially dependent 
on each other, than the active and intellectual 
powers of tlie mind : and that as the muscular 
strength of a single limb does not constitute bodily 
health or vigour j so neither does the capability of 
exerting a single faculty, in however eminent a de- 
gree, give any title to mental superiority. 

In prescribing for the diseases of infancy, he 
must be a bad physician who did not extend his 
views to the probable conset|uences of his prescrip- 
tions on his patient's future health; how much 
more blame-worthy the person, who, in giving ad- 
vice with regard to tlie human mind, hmited the 
consideration of consequences to the contracted 
span of the present life ! 

My views will, I trust, be found to be more ex- 
tensive ; they embrace a wider portion of existence. 
May those who adopt them, find, to ilieir blessed 
experience, that they lead to the path of glory, 
coNouB, and immortality ! 

Adieu. 



ADDITIONAL 
NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS, 

TO TUB SECONB VOLUME- 

(b) p. 28. 



'Bnt of principre : uui Ihal il does am bIwb^ proceed from 
\o d&vivi, 1 dsvc had Ireqaont opportunjlies of observio^, 
i.!_i ii__.:__ j^jij jgrvBasHn eiam- 



ELe. ll fafujoeoed thai tt 
ad Ihc m»fonuiie lo be 

. ...■*Kedog(who WL. 

SpCadeat) haid ahown any sympLoma of hydrophobia previom 
eveoL The aervanla hik] workmeu belougiu^ m ibe bouse were sepa- 
rately eiamined upon llic subjeM ; bat lo no purpoK, as no two of Item 
agreed in any one poinl. Here no one had tin iplereat lo deceive, bin, 
on the coQIrary, all were eqnally anxious (a lecolJect tbe trulh ; yet so 
conliadicLory was Iheir (ealimony witb regard lo ibe events of Ibe day 
bclbre, that d is highly probable ibe oiact Uulb was told by none. 

In Welding's voyage to Lisbon, a circumslance somewhat nmilar to 
the aboTo is related ; and I make no doubi ibai oanurencoa of ibe same 
nalHre are in the recolleciion of many of my traders. Every such ei- 
ample, if inveaiigaied wilh aceuracy and candour, will serve lo confinn 



(c) p. 44. 



In ibe loi^ end pahdid ilhieSBea with which I hare hem afflieu 
have had it in my power lo make observations upon the eflecis of » 
lion, which may'have eBCE^)ed far more penetrBling and reflecting mi 

bu had any eiperience in ibai way will readily coBieH : but iT we 



w* ■ SCw, s M Briar » iMMS^ ^ Ac BBS -hiB *E MM»- 

ill »« ■ !— l^^BaiM)*ep— ■ U l ir e ben iij Lii M ittuM y 
' ~'^ ■ hdbR wm — i»ifc»»» »Awhrib>-«»rirfre* €»■■ 
■MW 1^ i* hnriig ben ■ ■■ n£w4L 

i^ AMBMonn Ika aBoliiiB fnki^ dw attfi 
bm; Mri « ti toi M M » ■ uri — J u—jmum , Hat 
nIM W nakcr otgeo, (M mi^ ate tl artmt -_^ _ 
|i ow « l<J ««««0 *« MtB- w»f wa fM — n J M i l : aad 
tw >llo<md^H> be cSetMd bos Ik — B^ IhM Ibc pua k^ 
-^^'1. Tb« d^lMi »— rlJii^ Id whdi drikaM tn~-=~ 
•I nuDdi ne paninibfiy adjKi. ciKT Ihne Inn 



his patipni l~Ai Ibe ball ! 
The DocUH-stafci : her womaa curlH^ lofr^ 
And crieir Mtj lady, tir, it alwayi to, 
Diartiau fad Ac maludy taJtightJ' 

Drwf il no) evidenl!}' fbllow, Ibn lo ^ve llie mind a, comtnand over ihe 
liiciiliy nT allaatiiHi, a id le&wn oot aiily ibe imirBl evib of life, but lo 
tikirum Ifafl fhimlioi] of Ifae ph^sjcal f IIibi ii ton preserve the mind 
frum thv Bnault of ideal misery, wduld \m mffideiit argimipnl for enfarc- 
iag the (niHiruioB of a poww aoprecioos ; bui wbeu we eoonder il as 
oiiridgiiic Ibe petiod of real auSering t wh«n ve refleM IbU, by Ikil 
comnuiM over BUenlioa, wc rescue a eoasideiabte portion of nur enM- 
enee AvDi Uw dominion of evil, bdJ resiore lo ilie tuenial powers (bat 
arrtiviiy oF wliipji an auenliun id pnin liad deprived ilieui , lU advaDta- 
guini^lrla a nil) owre surikin^ liglil. 



(d) p. 90. 

Aa > proof Ibai ibe meniory of pereeplion 
pfrfb^lion, when nil Ihu oilier bcultiea are de 
U) adiliice Uh) Ibllowiag iiulsiice, which I had L . _.^ 
)i1i (timA, who v/oi Uteu advaoeed ui jrean, and had m ^umu umx •-»- 
-An idiol, ID utierl;^ deslituutoTlhe facullyof cooeep' 



la; be ergnyed in high 
live, I shsU beg leave 
'ety life from a venera- 



. 10 be taiiabte of Bcqninag ihe ,_....,,.... 

did ml anpear ihat hii nvBna, cither of niescfa or beariDs, ivere 
■ 'tP) WM lor a • ■• ' """-' ■ 



w of spi^, ((be 



lluDU 

ddfmnivtp) WM Sir a greai number of yem __ . ,. 

mhrn ho waj octuiunally viiiled by his faraily and Iheir IHends. I 
ill" nporlRiciit siood *vl<ick,lo the BtrikioE of which he evidendy ap- 
|»«ri'il very aitoillive, anil it wan ihe only un ^ allealion which he 
i'vi>r iliii|ilHycd. Every linic die duck siniclt Smade a clucking ooiw 
Willi \m Ioiieuc, ImilalivK of the suuikI ( and Ihia he conlioucd to do ai 
"lliin us ilw hour roiumwl. After sianding many years in diB room widi 
luin, Uic clock wu lemoved ; when, lo die suipiiiie of all, he coMiiiutd 
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■slhe 
do fro 


hour 


HP 


. 10 makp eKMllj- the 
was perfccUy waci 


nlhe 


Dnise 
colcul 


as 


be had 


earned la 
lime.aud 



!r missed an hoar in Ihe day or In Ihe aleht : our 
u many or one loo few ; bill conlinaed 10 Ihe hour of bia cleaiii 10 

(■:) p. 167. 

nr \ thai doubt must ?ive pTaf.'e 10 muviedoQ, even in Ifae minik of 
'ejudicedk on coDlempleti&ff the two opposite portraiU drawn of the 
ulrv of gcollaod, al Ifae distauce or lilUe mare than a eeiiUuy, by 
UflUnguiafaed wriiers, whose akelrhea are equally eniitled to the 
: of tmih and aceurapy. The Erst preseula such a picture of pov- 
md profligaey , idlenesB and vice, Ihal we are scarcely surprised at 
iBcluHon of the enJiehiened audwr. Fletcher, of Salion. wfao saw 
ler remetiy fi 



Liil, but die revnal gf the deiesiable system 
Such wai the stole of the lower order* in Scadan 
atb century, accordiiie lo the aulhotiiy of on 



,. lidcnto of die Maleanan and the 

doniofifae philosopher, and whoae local knowledge, of ihesubjecl 

Ifae esiabiishmeni of parish-scliools, thifl dttplorahle poriraii of vice 
I misery ku been so happdy and so completely revened, ihai did ii 
ataod upon such uuquesliouablo authority u aa orijpu^, it might 
1 be conbidered an folai or spurious. Let il be compared with the ac- 
Dl of the Scdtish poaMnlry. drawn by the mulerly hand of Ihe ele- 

ii and nc«anpli<hed biographer of Robert Bums. " '""' 

bappilv ^-•r—-—' ■ — ■■ — •^- 



ilelyc. 



juasure and ia 



dojUB 



been permilled la eia^ 
truth. In tiacii^ the c 
cemmy haa produced 01: 



ich the aulbor i< « eviilenily posseised, hu 
lie or Co softea a Ibaluro beyotid ibe simple 
09 nf (bose BiHkinff changes, whicfa a single 
lioDal character, Dr. Carrie baa nnl, perhaps, 
giveu <ui uH vfDtBiii uf ujc iuftucuce of die clergy^ and Ihe hapfiy eBecIs 
of parochial residence, which the subject may seem 10 merit, whocrer 
baa been present al the peribrmance of the baptismal eeremony ai a 
couolry birk, and observed tlie eamesinesa with which the moral and re- 
ligious educaliou of the child was enlbrced apou the pareals : making a 
malerid pan of Ihat vow which they were then lu the fate of ihe con- 
gregation solemnly to take, canuoi wonder at die leal displayed by ifae 
lower onion in Scotland with regard tolliecdui^tiiHi of dieir ofiapriug. 
In the life of Bumi, Uiis paternal zeal is beautiHilly described : In the 
letter from his brolber Gilbert the editor, iia effecu are poweriidly illui- 

(r) p. 186. 

I widi I could prevail oa accDaiplished j'oung ladies, 
<Sb« ibal would be produced by the eiertiou oT ibrar 
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k none dxHikl join iu (be prsi< 
I lbs ibeme tkn u unwoKky ai 
lijr ibeir exenna ^ or n Iba wwv 



of Iheir 
■nelady of llnir Gne 



u of all ltu9. 
Lude aod pniK pnicesd with more proprimy rrom the >ipa d 
ihBS from ihoie of yaulh Hud inDocence, in Ihe Ml enjaymenl of 



P^u™ ■" "». 



«Jum1 




all Ifae femiaiiw virtuea^ 
Llierufbre Ik highly fBvouTalill- lo lluw 
L'ujch produce the enKrtians of beauly. 



(o) p. 191. 



If the priocinlea ofiosle be i 
aod coDgniilv be constLLuoDta 
leaden of tbe Aoiu tnonde ar 



ich IU Ihey are here deKribe 



The false nolioiu ihal have befa 
many re9p<ecl.s been iiuurioui lo aot 
lompiibte ia Ihe miodi of Ihe serio 
— . r ■„ Ticiptei which '■ 



(bey nave prevemed ihai 

ti principles which would have brought Iham iolo ceDeral no- 
iDdered ibeir application universal. IiUftnm ine watu of 






ig eolouis f To 



lemly prevail m lbs 

uiH vinueA of modesly, 

til; appear dial ideu 

ily oppoiile : and thai such 

bbow die strength of tbis ss- 

r lade, each (easno 

■, afford a prosped less vari- 
mml luiuriant Ibli^D. la, 
Ul Ibose of hor- 



able : ftwn DBclec 

coauiinpi. Wbal „ 

minda of the young and die gay, will 

prudence, and temperance I Does ii 

of gkiry Bie often ailBched lo qualilir 

dress and maDnere are adopted as m: 

sodalion in the niost gluing coir — 

of Ibe year baa ila peculiar beau 

fringed it^th the hoary oiuajneni 

Dui or delightliil, (ban wbon deckeu m uie oiiui ii 

-Ibon^ the winter of life eonnecLcd with no associa 

rorf This can never be the case, until ideajof coaiempi ar 

iviih ideas of wisdom and emerienee ; asflociaiions wbieh Ihe ctdlxvatioii 
of irao Isjte would efferiually prevent. Suppose Ihe ptnaa who widwa 
lo imprms on Nature's jdan, should apply <□ lite anitjcid florist to deck 
ihe bare boughs of his mreading rnk with ever-bUioming roses ; would 
itnoi besoondiscovereil.thBtiudeseniiig Nature he had deaeiled laale T 
El would be remembered, ibai the colouring nf nslure, whether in Ibn 

Ihat bcr most beauliM liues are oRen Iraosicni, and eiciie n more bvdy 
emotion from thai very circnmslance. I leave ihe apjdicaiion to your 
own sagacity : and sHould sincerely rejoice, thai ibe utiscrvBliDDS 1 nave 
made.wouldlead loan examination of the iirhiciples on wliicliihevb 
31 fotiaded. 



NOTES AND ( 



(») I 



The BDlhor of lhv» lellers has, in a former publicalioQ, endeavaured 
U) expose the amseqaeons of Ibis eieiviae of tbe unKpil powers of ab- 
nradioQ and imogiiisUon, whEre judg-mciil hail been uucullivaled. 
She is, bowevcr, apprehrnsive, Ihai many who have been amused wiih 
&e Bciioa which bIic at thai lime made the vehicle of lier lentioHHiLs, 
bore felled in drawiag iho inferences fmin ii, which ii was bei viisb la 
have leodercd obvious. The obeervaliooa she has had all opponimily of 

maldiie upon Ihis head, have limiishHl her widi new arglime 

5»^ •k^.^ili:*.. «p -*l^,i. — - — — J '1 — ^--"> — — — :-i 



eoDsequences ariang Aom ihe 
lor generahzaiion. Those who are incapable of geoeral 
Ihini il impossible lo draw gpni- ' "" ' ^~- 



ipg the uuUly of abslraclioii, and Ihe 

iju-.uiijui n impossible It 

Ul ftnm particulars. They are. Jierefg 



Ibe onginals from wbich , 

lably been drawn ; and Ihus ihcy 
been derived Irom making proper i 



huDtm^ aDer 
1, have mevi- 
it Dii^l have 



(i) p. 236. 



w progress of the human mind in allalning abstract ideas, ap- 
]e as an irrefragable proof, that ilie notions of the Divinity on- 
tbe earliest ages hy the Hebrew palriarchs niuid only have 
1 from Divine revelation. Williout such revelalioii, the ab- 
as of liie Deiij list ore lo be found in the wxilings of Moses 

— 1 entirely unaccountabte, and far more miraculous, 

f — L J 1- , -bourse of events, 

ng-blocks 10 tbe 
L us aiudy ihe lenor of our Saviour's addrtstes lo the Jewish 
e shall find how strongly he reproaches them, for having' 
e pure and abstract notions of tiio Divine altribulefi, for Ibe 
hlling conception oriKinating in llieseoscs. Ail llie discours- 
;ed Lord have a tendency to lead ll>e mind lo form pure, 



mind beyond ibe narrow concqilions ol 



EDOwiefige Ol me ojDie is oemeo lo uie laity^ me coucepiEoas ei ii 
Deily became mean and d^fradine. Unsupported by the abslnictide 
of his gjorieus attributes and pertecliDns which the Bible Aimishes, Il 
mind (Als in lite aid of sensible objects. Hence the wor^ip of imag 
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ideas upon the same subject to be found in the book of Job and in tiie 
Psalms. The rester in second causes tbllow-s in his reasoning the meth- 
od of the Indian, who, endeavouring to find somewhat whereon to rest the 
vast fabric of the world, supposes it upheld by an elephant, while ihR 
elephant is supported by a tortoise ! The other from contemplating the 
abstract ideas of infinite power, wisdom, and soodness, exerted through 
infinite space, beholds the solution of evcr\' dimculty in the agency of the 
divine mind; and, sensible of the circumscribed limits of the human in- 
tellect, confesses that the knowledge of many things is removed Ijevond 
its grasp. I may be thought, in' what I have here advanced, to have 
stepped a little beyond my own proper sphere : but the breast that takc> 
an interest in the happiness and improvement of the human race, will be 
apt to lose the consiaeration of its ohh insignificance in the more enlarg- 
ed idea of being a part of the great whole. 



THE END. 
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